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Art. I.—1. Narrative of the French Revolution of 1848. By 
Water K. KEtty. 

2. The Three Days of February 1848. By Percy B. Sr. Joun, 
An Eye-Witness of the whole Revolution. 


THE careless observer among those of our countrymen who 
are even well acquainted with Paris, would have noted, at 
the commencement of this year, but little that was unusual in its 
general appearance and tone. He might, perhaps, have re- 
marked, that he encountered fewer of his compatriots in the Rue 
de Rivoli, the Champs Elysées, or Galignani’s reading-room ; 
and he might occasionally have heard dolorous complaints from 
trades-people, that there were far fewer English in the city than 
was usual. But in Paris itself and its Parisians, he would have 
found no material difference. If the Opposition was more cla- 
morous, and the Ministry more imperious, this would have pro- 
mised no more important result than rendering the Parliamen- 
tary debates more noisy, and the political journals less readable. 
All such war of words and shedding of ink had apparently no 
effect on the habitual gaiety of the mass. 

The Cafés and Restaurants were as brilliant as usual 
with gilding, mirrors, and light; the shops were decked out 
with all their customary luxury and taste; the demand and 
supply of Christmas bon-bons undiminished. The theatres 
were as crowded as ever; the criticism of the parterre—now 
rapturous with Alboni’s singing, now disgusted with Alex- 
ander Dumas’ Hamlet—as dogmatical and dreaded; the mad 
riot of the Carnival balls at the opera as fast and furious. 
A sunny afternoon would bring out all the human_butter- 
flies to the Boulevards; a rainy holiday would send them to 
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2 The French Revolution of 1848. 


inspect the various museums as heretofore. There were neither 
fewer artists in the Louvre, fewer readers in the public libraries, 
nor more devotees in the churches. There was the usual amount 
of science and literature at the Institute—of epigram and repartee 
in the salons—of lectures at the Sorbonne—of soldiers loitering 
in the streets—of nursery-maids and children in the gardens 
of the Tuileries. Care-forgetting, pleasure-loving Paris wore 
her usual gay aspect. Yet before the second month of the year 
should be ended, the same Paris was to accomplish a revolution 
which should not only dethrone a king, but sweep away a mon- 
archy. 

But if the superficial observer saw little unusual in the aspect 
of Paris at the beginning of the year, any one who was better 
acquainted with the French character, and bestowed a more 
thoughtful glance at its existing manifestations, could have foretold 
the approach of some mighty change. It was not so much the 
stormy debates in the Chamber of Deputies, nor the eloquence 
of the Count de Montalembert and the pertinacity of the Marquis 
de Boissy among the Peers, nor the fierce denunciations of the 
Opposition press, nor the vacillating feebleness—alternately 
bullying and cringing—of the Journal des Débats and the Conser- 
vateur; it was not so much even the concentration of military force 
in and around Paris—so expressive of palace-apprehension and 
weakness ; nor the positive prophecies of a revolution, such as we 
ourselves heard, which Sdiatnonl the event that was to come ; 
—so often had such prophecies ended in ridiculous unfulfilment, 
such debates in vain words, and such assemblings of troops in 
mere parade. It was not, in fact, anything outward or overt 
which foreboded the catastrophe; nor, indeed, do we see that 
any one individual fact, up to the very moment of the Revo- 
lution, could be pointed out as having been adequate to cause so 
mighty a result as a forced abdication, and a radical change in 
the form of government. But there was a suspicion abroad 
throughout the land, which of long growth had ripened to con- 
viction, that the king was false to his people—that an enormous 
system of corruption and extravagance was undermining the 
integrity of the country, and ruining its finances—that the inter- 
ests of France at home and abroad were sacrificed to those of the 
Orleans dynasty—that a disguised, but not the less real, despotism 
occupied the throne—indeed, that everything which had been 

ained by two revolutions was in danger of being reabsorbed ; 
and that all this was not an accidental or an evanescent state of 
things, but the result of a policy deeply planned and unrelent- 
ingly pursued—the working out of an elaborate system, which 
had been matured, it might be, even before its author was raised 
to the position from which it was to be put in practice. 











Distrust of the King—French Peculiarities. 3 


This distrust of the king was all but universal ; and to it he 
may ascribe the loss of his throne. For though the Republican 
party was far from being insignificant, it was still a small 
minority, and certainly would never have seen its hopes realized, 
if the universal people—attached to monarchical institutions as 
they were—had not felt that trust was no more to be put in 

rinces, when they found that, under the Sovereign whom they 
fad themselves set up, and whom they had fettered with so 
many restrictions in a carefully pondered and amended charter, 
they were in a worse condition than before, and that the whips of 
his predecessor had been exchanged for very scorpions. 

This feeling of want of confidence in the king any careful 
observer might for a considerable time have read in the physio- 
gnomy of France. And to any thinking and unprejudiced man, 
considering the position of things, and aware of the character of 
the people, it plainly told that a change, and a great change, 
had become as imminent as it had long been desirable. For 
beneath much that is frivolous in their character, there lies an 
energy and intensity for which the French too seldom get credit 
in other countries. It is not merely excitability, it is a resolute- 
ness and determination scarce paralleled among other nations, 
not sustained by the same determined perseverance which distin- 
guishes the English, but irresistible in its first impetuosity, and 
terrible if it have been long restrained. No people, moreover, 
are more ready and more qualified to act without leaders, and to 
rise without previous concert. When an impulse sufficiently 
strong is communicated to them, they act as one man—animated 
by one spirit—extemporizing chiefs as they go along. And it 
is farther very characteristic of them, that when labouring under 
any grievance, they are ever ready to act upon the maxim, that 
any change must be for the better: they endeavour to rid them- 
selves of it without inquiry as to what will replace it, and 
“ rather than bear the ills they have, they fly to others that they 
know not of.” They exhibit, in short, at this day, the very 
character given to their Gallic ancestors in the concise words 
of Cxsar— omnes fere Gallos novis rebus studere, et ad bellum 
mobiliter celeriterque excitari.” 

When, therefore, it was considered how acts the most arbi- 
trary were openly practised, and acts the most corrupt were uni- 
versally suspected, it was impossible for any thinking man—know- 
ing the ardent and restless character of the nation—who mingled 
with the people, and saw the feeling—right or wrong—imprinted 
on their minds, not to apprehend a crisis, and that at an early 
period. And if the late Revolution took the people of Britain by 
surprise, it was very much because they are in general ignorant of 
those essential peculiarities of the French character which we have 
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on that account shortly insisted on. Reasoning from themselves, 
and judging by their own way of going to work, they do not under- 
stand how revolutions can be accomplished without organization, 
without meetings and associations and leagues, all of which—con- 
stitutional, regular, and efficient modes of procedure, as we con- 
sider them, and as with us they are—together with their implied 
staff of leaders and pamphleteers and committees, of secretaries 
and treasurers and subscription-lists, so far from being indis- 
pensable to the French, would be the very means to chill the 
energy and repress any movement of a people who are so accus- 
tomed to act upon impulse, and require neither appointed chiefs 
nor preconcerted schemes. 

Before proceeding to a narrative of the events during the late 
Revolution, it may be well shortly to recall to the reader's 
memory its real, however apparently inadequate, cause. 

Not a session of the Chambers had for fifteen years gone by 
without a demand being made for Electoral Reform, couched 
in one shape or another. Yet reform was far from being a gene- 
rally popular desire till the result of the general election of 1846. 
At that election the Guizot Ministry obtained an immense ma- 
jority—as it was believed, by means of every kind of corrup- 
tion and undue influence. Among its supporters were nearly 
two hundred salaried functionaries, most of them liable to re- 
moval at will. This gave a vitality and energy to the Reform 
movement it had never before known. In the stormy session of 
1847, distinct and specific charges of corruption were made 
against the Ministry. The trial of M. Teste and General 
Cubiéres shewed that there was at least good reason for inquiry; 
and the subsequent affair of M. Petit, when the scandal was car- 
ried on within the Cabinet of the incorruptible Guizot himself, 
has since indicated that the suspicions then existing were not 
wholly without foundation. But any inquiry whatsoever the 
Ministry refused. Trusting to their numerical strength, they 
took what may be called a vote of confidence; a great majority 
declared themselves “ satisfied” with their conduct, and they 
considered their triumph complete. This ill-advised step pro- 
duced a disastrous effect upon the country. Ifthe Ministry, it 
was said, succeeded in packing the Chamber by corruption, who 
could expect that the corrupted would be otherwise than satis- 
fied with the corrupters? And the result naturally was, that 
instead of regaining the confidence of the nation for themselves, 
they only impaired it for the Constitution under which such 
things could be; for men, having the fruit before them, and 
seeing it bad, argued that the tree must be rotten upon which 
it grew. 

The Constitution, however, they were still loath to touch. In 

















The Banquets—The King’s Speech. 5 


electoral reform they continued to place great hope. To pro- 
mote it the Opposition resolved to appeal from the Chamber to 
the country. Agitation was to be their weapon. A series of 
“ Banquets” was resolved upon ; the author of this system being 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne. The first took place at the Chateau 
Rouge, a large tavern at the Barrier of Paris. Twelve hundred 
guests were present, of whom eighty were Deputies. Other 
banquets followed in the different provincial towns—Lille, 
Rouen, Orléans, Limoges, Montpelier, Lyons, Strasbourg, and 
more than fifty minor places had each its own. 

Differences, it is true, arose between the various grades of the 
Opposition. ‘The Republicans separated from the dynastic and 
more moderate section. The latter had begun by omitting to 
toast the king’s health, meaning nothing more than a personal 
insult to the occupant of the throne ; but the extreme party, in 
continuing the omission, declared that nothing less was meant 
thereby than a protest against the existence of a monarchy. A 
Gironde and a Mountain had already appeared. M. Odillon 
Barrot, the leader of the constitutional Opposition, was excluded 
from the banquet at Lille, and had puns made on his name at 
the banquet of Macon; M. Ledru Rollin, one of the Republican 
chiefs, and now Republican Minister of the Interior, being in re- 
venge excluded from the banquet of Amiens. 

But, notwithstanding these grave dissensions among them- 
selves, the banqueters were doing serious injury to the Govern- 
ment. The Ministry resolved to face the danger and act firmly. 
Working, therefore, on his susceptible feelings, they persuaded 
the king to adopt, in his speech at the opening of the Session, 
the expressions which soon after became so famous, and which, in 
some respects, have now a melancholy interest. 


“* Gentlemen,—The more I advance in life the more devotedly I 
consecrate to the service of France, and to the care of her interests, 
dignity, and honour, all the measure of activity and power which God 
has given and continues to me. In the midst of the agitation fomented 
by hostile and blind passions, one conviction animates and sustains 
me; and it is this, that we possess in a constitutional monarchy, and 
in the union of the great powers of the State, sure means of surmount- 
ing all these difficulties, and of satisfying the moral and material 
interests of our dear country. Let us, in conformity with the charter, 
firmly maintain social order and all its conditions; let us, in confor- 
mity with the charter, faithfully guarantee public liberty and all its 
developments; so shall we transmit intact to the generations which 
shall succeed us the deposit confided to our trust, and receive their 
blessings for having founded and defended the structure, under shelter 
of which they will live happily and free.” 


Unhappily for Louis-Philippe, the blinaness was all on his own 
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6 The French Revolution of 1848. 

side. He was not destined to devote the rest of his life to the 
service of France, to surmount all the difficulties before him, or 
to transmit intact to his posterity—and receive their blessings for 
it—the deposit confided to his charge. His real enemies were 
those whom he believed his friends. One voice, it is said, and 
that one generally of great authority with Louis-Philippe, was 
raised against this expression of royal pique and ministerial im- 
prudence. His sister, Madame Adelaide, who (if his hesitation 
was real) did so much to decide him on accepting the Crown in 
1830, is believed to have advised him against a course of policy 
which has ended in his losing it in 1848. But she was un- 
heeded ; and as if Heaven meant to punish his infatuation, the 
wisest and most faithful of Louis-Philippe’s counsellors, died— 
died just in time not to witness her brother’s fall, and share his 
misfortunes ; for it was only in the first days of this, year that 
he followed her remains to lay them in the family tomb at Dreux, 
by the same road which, within two short months, he and his 
were to take on their flight into exile. 

The royal Address was delivered, and, as was to be expected, 
the epithets “ hostile” and “ blind” roused all the wrath of all 
the Oppositions. The debate on the answer, which was as usual 
a mere echo of the speech, and so reproduced the offensive ex- 
pressions, was of the very stormiest kind; but the Ministry of 
course carried their point, and on the 14th of February the Ad- 
dress was voted. From that day the feud between the portion 
of the. Chamber which found itself insulted, and that portion 
which had insulted them, became mortal. Defeated in Parlia- 
ment, the Opposition were strong in public opinion, and an occa- 
sion for a trial of strength on a different ground soon presented 
itself. 

Paris is divided into districts or wards, called arrondissements. 
The electors of the 12th of these had resolved to organize a Re- 
form Banquet, and it was, at first, fixed for the 19th February. 
This was the little cloud which was to send down a revolutionary 
deluge. 

The Banquet was forbidden by the Prefect of Police, M. De- 
lessert, on the express injunction and responsibility of M. Du- 
chatel, Minister of the Interior. The Committee of the 12th ar- 
rondissement resolved to pay no regard to the interdiction, and 
intimated their intention to the Prefect. The members of the 
Opposition held a meeting, and unanimously agreed to accept 
the invitation they had received to the Banquet, which, after 
having been more than once postponed, was finally fixed for the 
22d February. Here then was a mutual defiance ; the quarrel 
was reduced to its simplest elements. 

Both parties made their preparations—the Opposition for an 

















Procession of the 21st—Government Preparations. 7 


overwhelming popular demonstration, the Government to vin- 
dicate its authority. On Monday, the 21st of February, the 
Opposition journals of the morning contained an address, issued 
by the General Committee of the Banquet. It set forth that they 
had chosen for locality a part of the capital where the width of 
the streets and the openness of the ground would admit of a 
multitudinous assembly meeting without inconvenience ; for it 
was now resolved not only to have a banquet but a _proces- 
sion. Those who had been invited were to assemble on the 
Place de la Madeleine, at eleven o’clock, forenoon; but be- 
sides these the National Guards (unarmed,) as well as the stu- 
dents of all the various colleges, were to form part of the cor- 
tege, and, of course, all Paris would have gone to witness the 
show. T hey were to proceed by the Place de la Concorde, to a 
pavilion erected for the purpose in the grounds of General Thian, 
nearly at the other extremity of the Champs Elysées, a distance 
of nearly a mile and a half. All this was arranged on the faith 
of a kind of understanding which had been come ‘to with the Go- 
vernment, that they did not intend forcibly to prevent such a 
demonstration, but only to hinder the Banquet itself taking place ; 
and, accordingly, it was resolved that the first summons from the 
authorities to disperse should instantly be obeyed under protest, 
in order that a ma and simple i issue might ‘be brought before 
the tribunals. Both parties stood strong on their legal right of 
doing all they did. 

The Government on its part was not idle. The horse-artillery at 
the depdt of Vincennes, a fort about two miles to the east of Paris, 
infamous as having been the scene of the murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien, was ordered to be ready harnessed on the morning 
of the day appointed for the Banquet. Fifty cartridges were 
served out to each man of the Municipal Guard and the garrison 
of Paris, who were kept confined to their barracks. T he tr oops 
in the neighbourhood were in readiness to march on the capital. 
It was even said that the forts surrounding Paris had begun to 
be armed, and that those of Montrouge and Aubervilliers were 
already provisioned ; and when all was over, a letter was found at 
the Ministry of War, in the hand-writing of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, demanding the transport to Paris of seventy-two more 
pieces of artillery. The troops concentrated on Paris amounted 
to at least 70,000 men ; and to conceive aright of the force at the 
disposal of the Government, it must be kept i in mind, that by the 
peculiar disposition of the forts round Paris, the city ‘might actu- 
ally be starved in a few days, provided, that is to say, the troops 
remained faithful. 

Their fidelity, however, might well have been suspected. Be- 
sides their notorious reluctance to act against the people, there 
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was unquestionably a strong Republican spirit among the sol- 
diery. Some eighteen months past we chanced to be driven by 
stress of weather in the Bay of Biscay into the Isle Dieu, which 
has a garrison, the acquaintance of whose chiefs we made. One 
of their favourite songs had for refrain the words, “ Voil& pour- 
quoi je suis Républicain,” which, being sung by an officer, at the 
time astonished us not a little ; but the remembrance of the glo- 
ries and honours which followed the establishment of the former 
Republic, possessed too many charms, for the army not to calcu- 
late the chances which another Republic might afford them of a 
war, to develop new Junots, Murats, or Napoleons. 

Thus, on the 21st February, the two hostile parties were in pre- 
sence. The day had passed over quietly, when in the afternoon 
a new act of the Government precipitated matters. They took 
upon themselves to forbid the whole affair. M. Delessert issued 
two proclamations. In the first, after declaring it had been the 
intention of the Government to have permitted the entry of the 
guests into the pavilion of the Banquet, hoping that they would 
have had the good sense to retire at the first summons, so as to 
bring the matter distinctly before the Supreme Court, he went 
on to say, that matters were entirely changed when a dangerous 
demonstration was intended, which went to set up another autho- 
rity by the side of the constituted authorities of the country, and 
actually proposed a contravention of the law of 1831, by which 
any such convocation of National Guards as was contemplated 
was expressly prohibited. He therefore issued an order inter- 
dicting the meeting, at the same time intimating, that all neces- 
sary means would be taken to assure the execution of the decree. 
The second of these ordonnances was directed against the assem- 
bling of mobs; and besides these, an address, bearing the signa- 
ture of General Jacqueminot, was issued to the National Guards, 
cautioning them against taking any part in the proposed demon- 
stration. 

These proclamations gave rise to another scene in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, in which M. Odillon Barrot and M. Duchatel 
played the chief parts. The result was another meeting of the 
Opposition, and the issuing by them of a counter-manifesto, to the 
effect that they now found themselves in the dilemma either of 
provoking a collision between the people and the authorities, or 
of renouncing the “legal and pacific” demonstration they had 
contemplated; that they declined the responsibility of such a 
result as the former, and therefore left the Government to an- 
swer for the consequences that might flow from the alternative : 
finally, that they had resolved on impeaching the Ministry, and 
would immediately present their accusation. The real truth 
was that the dynastic Opposition now recoiled. 














Tuesday Morning— Walk up the Champs Elysées. 9 


These successive acts produced, as may be imagined, a great 
ferment on the evening of Monday the 21st; but still none 
dreamt of what was yet to come. Rumours, it is true, had 
been rife of an approaching revolution, but they were usually 
treated as a jest. On the previous Saturday evening, for in- 
stance, we were present at a réunion in the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées—where, by the way, we signed two Anti-slavery peti- 
tions to the Chambers—petitions which were never destined 
to be presented—when one of the party, addressing our host, 
said with mock earnestness—“ Sir, 1 and some of our friends 
here have to beg of you to allow us to occupy your windows on 
Tuesday next, in order to see the Revolution pass.” We saw 
the jester some days afterwards, and reminded him of his joke. 
“ My friend,” he replied, “ as it turned out, we only required to 
go to our own doors to see the Revolution pass—and that both 
to and fro.” And even on the morning of Thursday the 24th, 
the first day of the Revolution, happening to call on a clergyman 
of the Reformed Church, he invited us to attend a religious 
meeting in his house on the Saturday following, he and we little 
expecting that if we had then met, our prayers, instead of being 
for the king, must have been a translation of the formula— 
“ Domine salvam fac Rempublicam.” 

The evening of the 21st, we have said, was agitated. Men 
saw that things had become more serious then. There was a 
kind of hollow ominous murmur throughout Paris, like the sound 
of the coming storm. It was the voice of the people—whisper- 
ing ; to which it is ever well to take heed while it yet whispers : 
otherwise it will speak, and that in thunder. 

The evening papers which contained the ordinances, were 
eagerly bought at three or four times their usual price. Knots 
of people formed, and here and there, by the flare of a torch 
borne by a boy, one man would read aloud to the rest, who 
formed an eager auditory, and on whose faces the red light 
showed indignation or apprehension, according to the party they 
espoused. All, however, were equally gloomy, and though there 
was much laughter, it was not of mirth. 

Yet, by the morning of Tuesday, all this seemed, at first, to 
have evaporated. We walked up the Champs Elysées, nearly to 
their end. It was a raw, cold morning, with gusts of wind, and 
they looked most desolate, as indeed they always do look at this 
season from the contrast they present to their appearance in sum- 
mer. Instead of the crowds of gay and gaily dressed people 
sauntering under the trees, or lounging on the chairs, or sipping 
their coffee, and listening to the music at the cafés : instead of the 
laughing groups at the puppet-shows, charlatans, and conjurors, 
at the weighing-machines, merry-go-rounds, and pop-gun targets, 
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instead of the tiny carriages full of happy children, and drawn 
by goats with tinkling bells, there is nothing in the Champs 
Elysées during winter that is not dismal. The cafés are desert- 
ed, the goats are gone, the chairs are piled upon each other, 
the ground is a mass of clammy mud, and as the keen blast 
howls past you through the trees, you wonder you could ever 
have felt grateful for their shade. 

Thus desolate to us seemed the Champs Elysées, as we re- 
turned towards the Rue de Rivoli, wondering at our own curi- 
osity, which had brought us to so empty a scene, and in such 
weather; for we had seen no sign of any effervescence, and 
indeed had scarcely met a human being. But as we got far- 
ther down the avenue, we began to encounter more people. 
They came at first only two or three together, but soon there 
was a stream—lads, working-men in blouses, shabby-looking 
personages with republican beards, composed the majority ;—a 
great many were speaking German. ‘They seemed to have no 
object, and merely to be loitering about. 

But the farther we proceeded, the more and more numerous 
did the people become, till on arriving at the Place de la Con- 
corde, and looking up the Rue Royale, we saw that a pretty 
dense crowd was assembled at the Madeleine, and we found that 
notwithstanding the proclamations, and that the Opposition had 
abandoned their Banquet, a procession was actually to take place. 
We overheard a man, who seemed to know something about the 
matter, declare that they proposed to march to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and sing the Marscillaise before the portico. Such 
was the trifling object of the demonstration, and yet it ended in 
a Revolution. 

But there was much criticism. Almost universal blame was 
now attached to M. Odillon Barrot, and those of the Opposition 
who had retreated at the critical moment, after making them- 
selves so busy previously. In the second arrondissement even 
their resignation of the seats in the Chamber was demanded, in 
order that the country might judge and express its opinion of 
their conduct. The concluding paragraph of their manifesto— 
“In abstaining from going to the Banquet, the Opposition per- 
forms a great act of moderation and humanity; it knows that 
it remains for it to accomplish a great act of firmness and justice” 
—was held up to ridicule as an empty bravado; for this “great act 
of firmness and justice” consisted in nothing more than the im- 
peachment of the Ministry, which might have been a just, but 
assuredly was not a very bold senile, The conduct of M. 
Odillon Barrot and the majority of the Opposition, certainly 
contrasted but poorly with that of eighteen Deputies of the more 
advanced party—Dupont (de Eure) and Lamartine being of 




















View from the Western Terrace of the Tuileries. 11 


the number, which included besides no fewer than three Peers 
of France, Messieurs de Boissy, d’ Alton-Shee, and d’ Harcourt. 
These strongly protested against the recoil, insisting that the 
Opposition should go on with its purpose and accomplish its 
threatened act of defiance to the Government. Who were, and 
who were not, the men of nerve and action, began now clearly 
to be seen—it is unnecessary to say in favour of which divi- 
sion the popular voice pronounced. 

Meanwhile the crowd continued to increase, and in propor- 
tion as it did so, the quarter of the town in the neighbourhood 
of the Madeleine became more agitated. Shopmen began 
to put up their shutters, crowds of the curious hurried to the 
scene, and those who remained at home stood in their door- 
ways, or under the portes cochéres, and talked excitedly. Every- 
body was making inquiries, and none could give any satisfactory 
answer : we do not know how often we were asked what had hap- 
pened, what was happening, and what was going to happen? 
for in point of curiosity not less than of excitability and love 
of change, the French—or at least the Parisians of the present 
day, answer in a wonderful degree to the description given by 
Cesar of the Gauls—“ It is their habit to make travellers stop, 
even against their will, and to ask them their news about any- 
thing they may have heard or may know.” 

We passed through some of the streets adjacent to the Made- 
leine. Part of the Place round the church was now occupied by 
the 21st Regiment of the line, and there were also mounted 
Municipal Guards on duty. About eleven o’clock a body of stu- 
dents, about fifteen hundred strong, who had marched from the 
Pantheon, and had been joined on their way by about as many 
workmen from the Faubourgs, came up in a body—students and 
workmen mingling together in tolerable order. They sang at 
times the Marseillaise, and at times the hymn of the Girondins, 
at present so popular in Paris. We returned to the Place de 
la Concorde, which was now very crowded. As the western 
terrace of the Tuileries gardens commands a view not only of the 
Place, but of the Chamber of Deputies, we mounted there to 
see what passed. 

The view from this point is one of the most striking in Paris. 
In front the avenue of the Champs Elysées stretches away in a 
long straight line till it is terminated, at the distance of a mile 
and a half, by the Arc de Triomphe. To the right are the fine 
facades of the Ministére de la Marine, and the ancient Garde- 
Meuble ;—to the left is the Seine, crossed by the Pont de la 
Concorde, at the end of which is the Grecian portico of the 
Palais Bourbon, or Chamber of Deputies. The Place de la 
Concorde, immediately in front, with its obelisk, its massy gilt 
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lamps, its fountains, and its statues, presents a very noble appear- 
ance, while behind are the gardens of the Tuileries, bare and 
bleak enough just now, but beautiful in summer, when their 
square-cut trees present one mass of green, and their cool foun- 
tains sparkle in the sun. 

We had not been long on the terrace when the procession 
made its appearance, issuing from the Rue Royale. It slowly 
worked its way through the crowd to the end of the Pont de la 
Concorde, which leads from the Place to the Chamber of 
Deputies. Here they found their march stopped by a double 
line of dragoons and chasseurs & cheval. But a heavy cart 
standing hard by, they conducted it to their front, and flogving 
the horse, sent the vehicle whirling in among the cavalry, 
while the crowd dashed in behind it. They then advanced to 
the Chamber of Deputies, forced the gates of the railing, and 
ran up the steps. Some, it is said, had even penetrated to the 
interior, when a sudden panic seemed to seize them, and they all 
ran down again. 

Thus timorous were the men who, within two days, were to 
front death so fearlessly at the barricades, and such is the divi- 
nity which doth hedge those in possession of authority, even in 
Revolutions, at the first. The crowd, however, were still in 
occupation of the area in front of the Chamber, when we saw 
advancing along the Quai d’Orsay, a strong detatchment of 
mounted Municipal Guards at a sharp trot, headed by an officer 
on a white charger, whom we afterwards understood to be 
General Tiburce Sebastiani, brother of the Marshal of that name, 
and uncle of the unhappy Duchess de Praslin. The troopers 
drove the crowd before them along the bridge—but without 
drawing their sabres, and then formed in front of the Obelisk. 
A body of dragoons and a squadron: of hussars also took up a 
position in the Place. ‘There was a good deal of groaning and 
hooting at the Garde Municipale, but the dragoons and other 
troops were well received. Vivent les dragons! was frequently re- 
peated. Some stones were thrown, slight charges were at times 
made, and expresses rode off in all directions, but there was not 
yet much feeling of irritation among the mass, or of anxiety among 
the commanding officers. A cnarge having been made, some 
of the crowd took refuge in one of the fountains, which are of 
great size, and were then dry ; but the water beginning suddenly 
to play, all speedily jumped out, looking very ridiculous. 

Such was the first scene of the drama. The locality was sin- 
ularly appropriate for the commencement of the Revolution. 
he Pont de la Concorde is formed of the stones from the de- 

molished Bastille, and the Place, which first bore the name of 
Louis XV., afterwards took that of the Revolution, for which 
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its present name, bestowed on it at the Restoration, is, we believe, 
again to be changed. Here, moreover, it was that the crowning 
sin of the first Revolution was perpetrated, for “ near where the 
southern fountain seems eternally to lave the pavement,” the 
head of good King Louis XVI. fell. 

In the centre of the Place stands the Egyptian obelisk, brought 
some years ago from Luxor, after many difficulties, surmounted 
with great skill. How strange has been the lot of that block of 
stone—through how many changes has it passed! How much 
human passion has writhed round it since it first emerged from 
its quarry on the Nile; what waves of mortal destinies have roll- 
ed by it! On its native shore, the Pharaohs, Cambyses, Alex- 
ander, the Ptolemies, Cesar, Omar, Saladin, Selim, Napoleon, 
successively passed under its shadow; and here, from its base, 
Louis-Philippe stepped out to exile! 

We walked through the town and saw considerable excite- 
ment, but nothing at all alarming. Reports, however, were 
current, that there had been some fighting in the Faubourg St. 
Marceau, that some half-dozen municipal guards had been car- 
ried wounded to the hospital of Val-de-Grace, and that they had 
had a captain killed; that the guard on the Rue Geoffroi-Lan- 
gevin had been disarmed; that a gun-maker’s shop near the 
Porte St. Martin had been broken into, and the arms carried off: 
but everybody had his own story, and all were different. In 
the quarter where we were, the guard-houses in the Champs 
Elysees were taken, and the troops driven away; many lamps 
and some windows were broken; the railing of the Church of 
the Assumption was torn away, probably with a view to its fur- 
nishing levers with which to turn up the pavement; two poor 
fruit-women were unfortunately trampled: down and killed in a 
charge made by the troops; the shop of M. Lepage, an ar- 
mourer in the Rue Richelieu, was broken open by means of the 
pole of an omnibus used as a battering-ram; in the Rue St. 
Honoré barricades even began to be formed: but the affair was 
still only a riot, and the people a mob. 

At three o’clock, however, matters became more menacing. 
A band of ruffians went along the Boulevards breaking the shop- 
windows on their way. New attempts were made to raise barri- 
cades. In the Rue St. Honoré, and the Rue de Rivoli, we saw 
two carriages and an omnibus overturned. A guard-house in 
the Champs Elysées was burned. The people were getting 
irritated. 

The troops at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs were reinforced, 
and no one was allowed to pass along the foot-pavement in that 

uarter. M. Guizot was perfectly aware of his unpopularity. 
lose to this a municipal guard was grievously maltreated by 
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14 The French Revolution of 1848. 

the mob ; his horse had fallen with him, and the prostrate man 
was nearly murdered by blows and kicks; for the people were 
yet cowardly, and so of course cruel. 

The crowd in the Rue Royale had become so dense that it 
was with difficulty we got through it to the Place de la Concorde. 
At the moment we arrived there, and were about to pass in front 
of the Ministry of Marine, the cavalry made a charge, and now 
no longer with sheathed swords. ‘The people dispersed before 
the troopers, and closed again when they had passed; several 
persons, however, were wounded, for the charges were frequently 
repeated. The feeling towards the regular troops continued 
friendly, notwithstanding —as indeed it did in almost every case 
to the very last. It was very different with the municipal guard. 
That body seemed universally detested.—* A bas la Garde Muni- 
cipale” greeted them everywhere. We saw one of them riding 
inoffensively along the Rue Rivoli, when he was suddenly assailed 
by a shower of stones from both sides of the way, from which, 
however, the poor fellow, putting spurs to his horse, escaped un- 
harmed. 

And here it may be as well to explain the nature of the dif- 
ferent forces employed in Paris before the late Revolution. Be- 
sides the regular troops divided into the usual arms of the ser- 
vice, there were the Garde Municipale, the Garde Nationale, the 
Sapeurs-Pompiers, and the Sergens de Ville. There was no 
police similar to the police force in our large towns; for the 
“ agents of police” were merely a detective force, except when 
they were employed as spies in political matters, and they were 
very few in number. The Sergens de Ville were picked men, 
armed with swords, but there were not more than three or four 
hundred of them. The Municipal Guards were also picked men, 
but they were formed into regular companies, disciplined like 
soldiers, and armed like them—the infantry with musket and 
bayonet, the cavalry with carbine and sabre. The Sergens de 
Ville have been dismissed since the Revolution, and the Munici- 
pal Guard has been disbanded. The Sapeurs-Pompiers were and 
still are the firemen. They, too, are regularly disciplined and 
drilled, have their own barracks, and wear a regular uniform. 
Lastly, the Garde Nationale consisted of all the citizens enjoy- 
ing a certain degree of income. They received no pay, and 
their equipments were made at their own expense. This force 
amounted on the Ist February to 56,751 men, on the 18th 
March to 190,299, for the Provisional Government has changed 
its constitution, and now every Parisian can join its ranks, as 
those who cannot afford it are equipped at the expense of the 
State. They now form the police of the town, whose duty for- 
merly fell to the Sergens de Vitle and the Garde Municipale. It 
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was this, indeed, which made the latter so obnoxious during the 
Revolutionary struggle, and caused them to maintain an un- 
flinching hostility to the people, long after most of the regular 
force had sided with the movement. During the whole course 
of the events, while cries of “ Vive la ligne! Vivent les dragons !” 
and the like, saluted the troops, the municipal guard were re- 
ceived with groans and execrations wherever they were seen. 
As for the Sergens de Ville, not one was to be met, at least in 
uniform. The people asserted that they were dressed in plain 
clothes and employed as spies ; and so early as Tuesday one poor 
fellow fell a victim to this suspicion, having been stabbed on the 
Place de la Bastille under the eyes of the Municipal Guard, who 
were not quick enough to save him. 

Proceeding by the Place Vendédme we met a regiment of 
the line preceded by its band; it forthwith took up its position 
along one side of the square, probably to be in readiness to act 
in case of any attack on the hotel of the Minister of Justice, M. 
Hébert, who was particularly disliked by the people, on account 
of some legal proceedings in which, as prosecutor, he had strong- 
ly urged a case of constructive conspiracy,— A bas Hébert, 
Cinventeur de la complicité morale,” was one of the most frequent 
cries. We then returned to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
where the excitement seemed on the increase. “ Vive la Ré- 
forme—a bas (ruizot,” was everywhere shouted and yelled. 
It is curious that Guizot’s old rival, M. Thiers, was under- 
going at this moment some rather rough treatment in the 
Champs Elysées. Some lads and boys having recognised him, 
treated him to a kind of mock triumph, from which the 
quondam minister escaped with some difficulty. He had just 
left the Chamber of Deputies, which sat that day for the last 
time but one. M. Odillon Barrot laid on the table his motion 
for the impeachment of the Ministry, but, with the exception of 
this incident, nothing whatever passed relating to the existing 
state of things, the Chamber being occupied with the discussion 
of a bill concerning certain privileges of the Bank of Bordeaux ! 
This silence on the state of the city was one of the strangest 
facts of the Revolution. Privileges of the Bordeaux Bank! 
Even so did the Byzantines discuss the light of Mount Thabor 
with Mahomet II. beneath their walls. “ Oh! ’twas not then a 
time for tame debates, ye men of Gaul!” 

In the Chamber of Peers the Marquis de Boissy made an in- 
effectual attempt to obtain a hearing on the occurrences of Paris. 
How could it be otherwise? If the worthies who composed the 
French Chamber of Peers had listened to anything on the sub- 
ject, they would have exhibited a degree of intelligence of which 
they had long appeared bereft. 
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Things were in this sufficiently alarming state when we left 
Paris for one of the suburbs, intending to return in the evening, 
when we doubted not the tumult would increase, and we wished 
to be there to see. It is said that at noon, Marshal Bugeaud, 
on beholding the crowd in the Place de la Concorde, exclaimed, 
rubbing his hands—“ We shall have a day of it!” and that M. 
Guizot replied—“ For the day I can answer; but I am not with- 
out uneasiness for the night.” M. Guizot’s anticipation was 
natural enough ; and yet the evening was less agitated than the 
day had been, and the night was perfectly tranquil. It is true 
that about five o’clock the national guards were called out— 
without, however, any great number of them answering the sum- 
mons ; that at eight the King, with two of his sons, passed in 
review the troops, amounting to several thousands, who were on 
the Place du Carrousel; and that several minor incidents oc- 
curred, which at another time would have been considered grave ; 
but nothing surprised us more than the appearance of the city 
when we returned. Though many of the shops were at least 
half-shut, the Cafés and Restaurants were as gay as ever; at 
the corner of every street the wine-shops were doing a thriving 
trade, for shouting “A bas Guizot” and “ Vive la réforme” makes 
men thirsty; the tobacconists, too, found themselves busy, for 
smokers and snuffers snuff and smoke most when they are 
agitated. The bakers’ shops, so commonly the object of attack 
by a Parisian mob, were open; and even the chareutiers, with 
their displays of sausages, hams, tongues, preserved meats, and 
other delectable things likely to tempt hungry rioters, had not 
generally thought it necessary to close. 

The city seemed relieved from much of its anxiety, as if it 
thought that the effervescence had worn itself out, and that all 
was right again. The streets were certainly more crowded than 
usual. Knots of persons talking eagerly were frequent ; and 
from time to time the roll of drums was heard, as a body of troops 
passed along. But so different was the whole scene from what 
we had expected to find, that we were like most others deceived 
by the outward appearance of the place and people, and we were 
already saying to ourselves that the drama we had witnessed 
during the day had been no other than “ Much ado about no- 
thing.” 

We resolved, nevertheless, to make a tour through the town, 
and so directed our steps towards the Hotel de Ville, so famous in 
revolutionary annals, and always in such cases a centre of com- 
motion. When we arrived there we saw something that startled 
us. That part of the Place nearest the building was occupied 
by troops, and in the midst of them we thought we could distin- 
guish in the darkness—a piece of cannon. To make sure, we 
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asked a bystander, an intelligent-looking young workman in a 
blouse—one of the class, in short, who were to accomplish the 
Revolution—and we received for answer, in as emphatic a whis- 
per as we ever heard, “Oui, Monsieur, c’est un canon.” So then, 
thought we, those who should know best are far from being of 
opinion that all is over. They must think it now only beginning. 
Cannon in the streets! an unsightly spectacle—a sad necessity, 
indeed, even when justifiable ! 

Leaving the Hotel de Ville, we crossed the right branch of 
the Seine, to the He de la Cité, by the Pont d’Arcole, which 
takes its. name, not as might be naturally supposed from the 
battle, but from a young man who was killed on it in 1830, when 
rushing on with a tricolor flag at the head of the insurgents. 
Passing under the dark shade of venerable Notre-Dame, we tra- 
versed the island—everything was tranquil in that easily excited 

uarter. We then went up the Rue St. Jacques as far as the 
aa A centre of another inflammable district—the Quar- 
tier Latin—where students and grisettes abound. Here, too, 
however, all was perfectly quiet. It was now, it is true, getting 
late. We made a call in this neighbourhood on a philosophical 
friend, whom we found hard at work, as he had been since the 
afternoon. We observed to him that he resembled Archimedes 
in Syracuse; on which he smiled, and said, as he brandished a 
most formidable instrument of brass, used, we believe, in experi- 
ments on the polarization of light, that such might be the case, 
but that certainly he would die rather harder. He laughed when 
we expressed our opinion that the King would have to sacrifice 
either M. Guizot or M. Duchiatel, or both, as a sop to Cerberus— 
so little did even well-informed men believe in the instability of 
the Ministry, far less of the throne. Yet within thirty-six hours 
Louis-Philippe was a fugitive in a one-horse coach ! 

As we returned homewards we found the streets in general 
deserted, save by the occasional patrols. In some quarters, in- 
deed, it was different—the troops bivouacked in many places. It 
was a strange and an unpleasing sight to see these campings in 
the heart of a city, yet it was picturesque in the extreme. The 
piles of arms, the soldiers scattered about, the short march to 
and fro of the sentinels, the groups of dark-cloaked officers chat- 
ting and smoking, all seen by the dusky light of the watch-fires, 
with the houses high and dark for a background, formed a scene 
to please a = eye. At the fish-market the soldiers had 
apparently discovered that the stalls on which the fish are ex- 
posed for sale made very good bedsteads, and there they reclined, 
making themselves as comfortable as they could, with their 
knapsacks for pillows. Pretty fish you make,” we said to one 
as we went by. “ Yes,” replied the man good-humouredly, “ fish 
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18 The French Revolution of 1848. 
like these” (and he waved his hand towards his comrades) “ are 
not to be found in the market every day.” 

In the Faubourg through which we passed on our way home 
every thing was still. ‘There was not even a patrol. Every 
thing, too, was dark. For a great capital Paris is very ill 
lighted. The brilliancy of the principal streets in the evening 
is entirely owing to the illumination of the shops, and when 
these are closed there is darkness—indeed, the more so from the 
contrast of the previous hours. We went on through the narrow 
streets, where there was now no sound save that of our own foot- 
fall, and no light, except occasionally, high up in the attics of the 
tall houses, where some poor needle-woman was still at her pain- 
ful task, or some hard student burned the midnight oil. But in 
those dark and silent houses, though we knew it not, there were 
doubtless many a plotting head and ready hand at work. Many a 
cartridge was made that night, many a rusty weapon burnished ; 
for if Paris had gone so unexpectedly to apparent rest, it was 
only to gather strength and material for the next day’s struggle, 
which, whatever we may then have thought, we now know had 
been resolved on. Asmodeus would have been an invaluable 
counsellor for Louis-Philippe that night. 

The next day came, Wednesday the 23d of February. Going 
through the town, we found that barricades had been raised in 
several streets, and that there had been some fighting—all, how- 
ever, with advantage to the troops, who had destroyed the bar- 
ricades, and that without any serious loss. Whatever plots and 
preparations were hatching in the secret haunts of the Republi- 
cans, there was in general nothing more than feverish excite- 
ment in the minds of the people, leading, indeed, at some points 
to grave riots, but likely to produce no great political wnat 9 and 
to die away of itself. Here and there a few men with arms were 
to be seen, more frequently, however, boys or lads, and the graver 
and more sensible part of the community looked on such with 
pity, as exposing themselves to sad consequences, without an 
object as without a hope. 

The streets were once more crowded, but the crowd consisted 
chiefly of the curious, anxious like ourselves to know what was 
going on. The National Guards, however, appeared in greater 
force than before. “ Ow vas-tu?” said we toa friend whom we met 
in full uniform ; “ Mourir pour la patrie,” replied he, laughing, 
in the words of the favourite refrain of the day. 

At some points an irregular combat was carried on for a con- 
siderable part of the day. The apparent tranquillity of the night 
had not deceived the authorities, and they were well prepared. 
Early in the morning some occasional barricades had been thrown 
up, and a few of these were defended for a short time. The 
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troops, however, or the Municipal Guard, easily carried them at 
the point of the bayonet, and scarce a shot was fired on their 
part; and, whatever may have been the views and hopes of 
the Republican Clubs, there was no prevailing expectation of 
a general battle—so little so, that in passing through a street 
which was afterwards a very important centre of action, we 
found a crowd of people regarding with great curiosity the mark 
which a single bullet had made on the side of a window. The 
same people who twenty-four hours later saw without concern 
scores falling dead at their side, regarded a wounded man carried 
past to the hospital with the usual interest that the inhabitants 
of a peaceful town bestow on an accidental hurt. 

The Government, however, had increased its preparations. 
_ More cannon had been brought from Vincennes, and planted on 

the Place de la Concorde, the Place du Carrousel, and the 
Quais. Troops were drawn up across many of the streets to 
prevent the passage even of pedestrians ; so far was this carried, 
that in one instance we saw a workman prevented from entering 
a street near the Boulevards, though he declared he lived in it, 
and only wished to reach his home. The National Guards had 
been called out in the morning, and were under arms all day. 

Towards noon we went along the Boulevards from one end to 
the other. ‘They were strongly occupied by the troops, but the 
passage was free. We had not gone far before we found two 
pieces of cannon pointed along the street, and accompanied by 
their ammunition waggons as on a field of battle. Strong 
bodies of cavalry were posted at distances, others patrolled back- 
wards and forwards. The troops and their horses seemed fa- 
tigued, the men had moreover a depressed air, as if they were 
engaged in a service they did not like. All were covered with 
mud, having been on duty throughout the night, and at each 
saddle hung a small bundle of hay for forage. In general they 
were not drawn up in order, but merely stood in readiness to act, 
many of them being dismounted, tightening or loosening a girth, 
or arranging as best they could their own disordered dress. The 
regimental farriers had all their instruments with them, and ad- 
justed the shoes of the horses on the spot. All the balconies and 
windows were crowded : as a mere spectacle the effect was mag~ 
nificent. 

In the Place de la Bastile there were more cannon, and a 
very large body of troops. At the Hotel de Ville, to which we 
thence returned, all passage by the Quai was refused, even to 
an old woman, who pleaded very earnestly and volubly for it. 
She went to one after another of the burly dragoons who barred 
the way: they were inexorable though polite, and the poor 
creature hobbled away scolding. At the moment we left the 
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Hotel de Ville, to seek a passage into the centre of the city by 
the tortuous streets in the neighbourhood, a discharge of mus- 
ketry was heard, proceeding evidently from regular troops, as it 
was simultaneous and not spattering. The people, who had 
been eagerly talking, were in a moment silent, looked signifi- 
cantly in each other's faces, and listened. Only a young girl 
cried out, “ On commence !” 

She was right; it had begun. Not only had numerous barri- 
cades been made, but they began to be defended. There was a 
good deal of fighting in the streets adjacent to the Rue St. Mar- 
tin. But the most significant symptom was that the Garde Na- 
tionale began to fraternize with the people, or, at least, to refuse 
to act against them. The second legion made so open a mani- 
festation of its temper, that its colonel, M. Baignéres, went off to 
the Duc de Nemours, and declared he could not answer for his 
men. M. Besson, the colonel of the third, did the same to Ge- 
neral Jacqueminot. Four or five hundred of the 4th marched 
to the Chamber of Deputies, and presented a petition for reform. 
M. Lemercier, colonel of the 10th, having with his own hand 
arrested a man who cried “ Vive la Réforme !” the Guards in- 
terfered and liberated him, informing their commander that 
“ Vive la Réforme” was but the expression of their own senti- 
ments, whereupon M. Lemercier wisely withdrew. The 13th, 
which forms the cavalry, discovered similar sentiments to their 
colonel, M. Montalivet. On cur return to the Boulevards, we 
met a large body of them marching along the streets, aecompa- 
nied by an immense crowd of every description, amid loud cries of 
“A bas Guizot—vive la Réforme !” in which they joined, waving 
their hats and shaking hands with the people, while handker- 
chiefs appeared at every window, and the streets rung with cheers. 
This movement of the National Guard of course decided the 
question; because then, if not now, it was the arbiter of fate. 
The troops, it was well known, would never fire on it. Those 
on whom alone the Ministry depended, were become its most 
serious foes—thus, often “ from the means of safety dangers 
rise.” Nevertheless, the troops of the line and the Municipal 
Guard were still engaged at several barricades, ignorant, of course, 
of what was going on beyond their own immediate vicinity. 

Suddenly a rumour, speedily confirmed as authentic, ran 
along the Boulevards, which are almost an electric telegraph, for 
swift transmission of intelligence. Thence it was carried into the 
cross-streets, and in an incredibly short space of time was 
known in the remotest and obscurest parts of Paris; but hours 
were then as days. Never did news give more general satis- 
faction; everywhere as it passed, the musket was thrown up 
and the sword sheathed; the barricades were abandoned by the 
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people; and the soldiers, fighting against their will, heard with 
evident pleasure the order to retire. Every face brightened ; 

men drew their breath more freely, as if atter long suspense ; 
all was congratulation and triumph; men grasped each others’ 
hands, clapped each others’ eeiienns very little more would 
have made them dance! The news of a great victory, at a 
critical juncture, could not have excited more enthusiasm.— 
And, in truth, a great victory had been gained, and at a cri- 
tical juncture. The Guizot Ministry had been dismissed! 
The Ministry which had cheated England, imposed on Spain, 
thwarted Italy, threatened Switzerland, and betrayed Poland, 
while it courted Russia, cringed to Austria, and humbled France 
—had fallen! Fallen too without pity, without honour, without 
dignity ; fallen in full possession of all the eloquence and talent 
of its chief, which they now found were nothing without political 
honesty ; fallen with all their boasted majority in the Chamber, 
whose representation of the country they now demonstrated by 
their own disaster, to be a Juggling pretence. “ All is over now, 
everything is going right,” were the literal words in every mouth. 
Even the ‘Republicans, who had been so long prepared, and had 
so impatiently waited for their opportunity, thought their time 
not yet come; still they appeared, if they did not ‘feel, content. 
But though in general the satisfaction was for the time sincer C, 
the impression ‘did not last, and it only required an accident 
to re-kindle the flame. 

The King had sent for Count Molé; and though this was 
neither a popular nor a politic step, no one was at first disposed 
to gainsay it. “ We have overturned the system,” said a working 
man to us, “and it is all one to France who the Minister be.” But 
when men reflected a little, they began to think it wise to sus- 
pend their judgment till they saw what the end should be. The 
dismissal of the Guizot Ministry had been a concession, not to the 
moral force of public opinion, but to the threatening aspect of a 
popular outbreak. It came too late. It had not been granted 
but extorted. This taught the people how strong they were—a 
dangerous lesson in such c: ases, for if they had obtained so much, 
why should they not demand all? The Republicans—few, but 
very energetic—did not despair. The affair, they trusted, might 
still be turned to account. Unfortunate indeed for the monarch 
was the character of rusé—dissimulator, which he had acquired 
among his people—his sincerity was doubted, they feared some 
new trick. Paris remained watching the course of events, 
in tranquillity, but with suspicion. ‘Towards evening, indeed, 
there were some additional barricades raised in the quarter of the 
Temple, and there was some fighting in the Rue Bourg Abbé 
between the people and the Garde Municipale; but the latter 
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surrendered to the National Guard, and the people were ap- 
peased. In general, there was the appearance of contentment 
for the time; nothing more was demanded than the impeach- 
ment of the Ministry, in addition to their dismissal. 

At nine o’clock that evening Paris presented a magic spec- 
tacle. KEvery house and every window was illuminated. Thou- 
sands of variegated lamps gave forth their mellowed light, and 
contrasted agreeably with the brilliancy of the gas. These lamps 
were generally arranged three by three, and were meant to 
represent the tricolor; but we remarked, that from some cause 
or other, what should have been white, red, and blue, were 
respectively yellow, orange, and green. This, however, though 
it might have displeased a patriotic eye, did not in any degree 
lessen the marvellous effect of the scene. 

As might be imagined, the streets were crowded: every one 
had come out to enjoy the fairy-land into which Paris had been 
transformed, Working men in blouses, priests in frock and sash, 
trim grisettes without bonnets, gamins of all ages, Egyptian 
students in red Fez caps, Germans with yellow beards, Ameri- 
cans in extravagant cloaks, Englishmen in all their national com- 
posure, thronged the broad pavement, talking, jesting, laughing, 
smoking, and admiring. Even richly dressed women, for perhaps 
the first time in their lives, found themselves on foot in the 
streets, leaning on the arm of a husband or a brother—in the uni- 
form of the National Guard. 

All the marble tables in all the Cafés were occupied, and 
the white-aproned waiters were in full employment. Every- 
body had a newspaper, and in every quarter the fall of M. 
Guizot was read by the light of the illumination it had caused. 

We had seldom seen so brilliant a sight. We had, it is true, 
been present at the fetes of July, but at these the illumination 
was confined to the Champs Elysées, and, though beautiful, 
had not the picturesque magnificence of a whole city in a blaze 
of light—and that city Paris, with its tall houses of five, six, 
or seyen stories. The last féte of the kind at which we had 
been present was that of Louis-Philippe in May last; we little 
thought then that the next illumination we were to witness 
should be on the eve of his abdication. Alas! it was also to 
many a brave man the eve of his last day on earth—nay, many 
of those now so gay and full of life, were to lie dead upon the 
Boulevard within the hour. A dreadful catastrophe was at hand. 

We lounged along the Boulevard as far as the Hotel des 
Afifaires Etrangéres—in the morning the official residence of M. 
Guizot. It was illuminated, very poorly however, for a single 
row of lamps along the wall of the court-yard constituted the 
whole affair. We found the passage barred by a double line of 
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troops drawn up across the Boulevard, and we therefore retraced 
our steps. We had not gone far when we met a motley proces- 
sion of boys and lads, with a few men, among whom were some 
National Guards. Those in the van carried torches, some bore 
tricolor flags, and they had among them a few swords and 

uns. They advanced singing the Marseillaise, and shouting 
Vive la Réforme, but they were perfectly orderly, and so far from 
exciting apprehension in the crowd who stopped to look at them 
as they passed, the greater part laughed at the important air with 
which they waved their torches and flags, or bore their weapons. 
All they proposed to do was to go and sing the Marscillaise 
before the Ministry of Foreign Affairs! Se insignificant did the 
demonstration appear to us, that we had not the curiosity to 
follow them, and we continued our course. But we had not 
gone a hundred yards when the roll of musketry rang sharp 
along the Boulevard—then came a confused cry—and an in- 
stant after, a mass of people fled past—men without hats, women 
with torn dresses, terror in the faces of all. We turned back 
and made our way to the spot where the fire had been delivered ; 
it was at the Hotel des Affaires Etrangéres. The Boulevard 
was strewed with hats and fragments of dress, and, farther on, 
close to the line of soldiers, lay killed and wounded men. We 
felt the pulses of between twenty and thirty, almost all of whom 
were dead. Those who were not, were carried with great promp- 
titude to the neighbouring apothecaries’ shops, where their 
hurts were examined. Some died on the way. In this mas- 
sacre sixty-three persons were struck down, the victims being of 
both sexes and of every age and condition, for the fire had been 
delivered across the whole breadth of the Boulevard, which was 
crowded with people. Almost all of those who were struck were 
killed, for the muzzles of the muskets were actually touching 
those in front, and some of the soldiers had even, it is said, to 
retire a pace in order to present their pieces. In many cases 
the bullet had passed quite through its victim. Amongst the 
dead we noticed a soldier, who must have been passing at 
the time he was thus slain by his comrades; he was a re- 
markably fine looking young man, and lay on his back with his 
head supported by his knapsack, and a smile on his lips—* like 
a warrior taking his rest.” 

After ascertaining as far as possible that all the wounded had 
been removed, we went to the shop of O’Grady, in the Rue 
Neuve St. Augustin, the apothecary to the British Embassy. 
There was a man of Herculean proportions lying dead at the 
door ; he had ceased to breathe as they carried him thither, and 
there they had left him, not uselessly to encumber the place. 
Inside, several of the wounded were stretched on the floor, and 
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the place was besieged by anxious people, who came to look at 
them, and fearful of recognising some dear face. We shall 
never forget the agony of one poor Jad, whom grief seemed to 
have rendered frantic and incapable of doing anything ; he had 
come to look for his father, but was obliged to lean against a tree 
to support himself. Mon pere, ah mon pére! he cried in heart- 
rending tones. 

The circumstances which had led to this tragedy were as fol- 
lows :—The band of men and boys which we met, had encountered 
at the Hotel des Affaires Etrangéres the soldiers who barred 
the way. Their leader, an officer of the National Guard, stepped 
forward and asked permission to pass. ‘This was refused; but 
the National Guard persisting in bis request, they were still in 
parley, when, from some cause not yet rightly explained, the 
officer commanding the troops thought his party was attacked, 
retreated behind his men, and, without the thrice-repeated sum- 
mons preceded by the beat of drum—which is required by law, 
and corresponds to our reading of the Riot Act—gave the word, 
“ En jeu—feu,”—present, fire! which order was obeyed with the 
blind obedience which constitutes one of the virtues of a soldier. 
Nevertheless, many of the troops must have humanely fired in 
the air, otherwise the results would have been still more serious, 
for they were two hundred in line, and as we have said, the Bou- 
levard was crowded. The greater proportion of the victims 
were peaceable and harmless citizens, whom curiosity and 
the illumination had drawn from the homes so many of them 
were never to regain alive. The exact truth of the matter, 
however, will not be known till the trial of the officer in com- 
mand, which he now awaits in prison. 

Such was the disastrous accident which was the immediate 
cause of the Revolution. The Republicans, who had begun to 
think their opportunity was gone, immediately set to work— 
few in number, but very energetic and active—to improve the 
occasion ; nor was it difficult. In two hours, late as it was, the 
event was known all over Paris. The illumination—everything 
was forgotten except a blind desire of vengeance for the slaugh- 
ter of so many innocent persons. “ It was the 14th of the line 
who did it,” they cried, for they had found out the number of 
the regiment to which the two companies belonged, “ and we 
were such fools as to ery Vive la ligne! ah, 14th! you have sig- 
nalized yourselves indeed !” 

Seventeen of the killed were placed on a tumbrel, and drawn 
slowly through the town; those who conducted the melancholy 
procession every now and then uncovering the corpses and point- 
ing to their death-wounds—the pale unmoved faces of the dead 
contrasting horribly in the glare of the torch-light with the fea- 
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turés of those atound, convulsed and fiushed with passion as 
they weve. And everywhere as the tumbrel passed, a thousand 
and a thousand voices cried, “ Aux armes, aux armes, vengeance 
pour nos fréres !” 

We went to the house of a friend to wash off the blood with 
which our hands had been stained, and again proceeded along the 
Boulevards, The change that had already taken place was strik- 
ing. The streets, which an hourbeforehad been so brilliant in their 
illumination, were now comparatively dark, and the people that 
had been so gay, now wore a look half-sad, half-stern. Barricades 
were rising in all directions ; the clank of the lever and the pick- 
axe, the rattle of stones, the measured blow of the hatchet, and 
the crashing of falling trees, told how the work went on. Strange 
to say, the troops offered no interruption, though barricades 
were raised within a few yards of some posts. They prepared to 
bivouac, as before, in the streets, piled their arms, and lit their 
fires. We walked through a considerable part of Paris, and 
everywhere the same scene met our eyes. At the Hotel de Ville 
the bivouac was particularly picturesque. The troops of the line 
and the Chasseurs d'Afrique, seated on their knapsacks, and 
crouching round the fires, made what supper they could, or 
smoked their pipes, while the dragoons, wrapped in their long white 
cloaks, looked like so many ghosts by the light of the burning 
wood, whence ever and anon the wind, which was blowing strong, 
whirled up a myriad sparks, high over head on every side. 

We returned to the Boulevard, and resolved to pass the night 
there. Accident made us choose, as our halting-place, the bar- 
ricade at the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre. It was already far 
advanced. That in the Rue Montmartre, directly opposite on 
the other side of the Boulevard, was finished. Amongst the 
materials of which it was composed, a hackney cabriolet had 
been overturned and laid against it, but so gently had this been 
done, that one of the lamps was still burning. We lit our pipe 
at it. We had furnished ourselves with a pipe as having an 
anti-aristocratic air; for, to say the truth, we had never hoped 
that the Parisians, with so little exception, would have shown 
the perfect good feeling which they manifested, and that absence 
of all animosity except against those with whom they were 
actually engaged, which so honourably characterized them in 
their late contest. When they entered a house for the purpose 
of demanding arms, they were scrupulously polite, and endea- 
voured in every way to calm the fears of the inmates; in many 
instances they refused ‘arms because they were too highly orna- 
mented; one man having got possession of a richly mounted 
sword, took out the precious stones, and returned them to the 
owner, saying the blade was all he wanted. 
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The barricade where we were was finished before one man 
out of twenty of its defenders was armed. On making this 
remark to a young-man who took an active part, he replied, 
“ Soyez tranquille, Monsieur, nous en aurons bientét!” And, 
in truth, by little and little, muskets, fowling-pieces, pistols, 
sabres, daggers, and every description of weapon, appeared. Am- 
munition also became gradually provided. Every thing was 
done with astonishing method, judgment, and coolness, There 
was neither hurry nor confusion. There was little of the talk- 
ativeness and bustle which often characterize the French. The 
barricade was not a mere mass of stones roughly heaped together, 
but was carefully built; when it was finished, a man armed 
with a musket took the post of sentinel, and a tricolor flag 
was planted on the top. The men had evidently counted thie 
cost of their enterprise, and were prepared to go on with it, 
conscious of the desperate nature the contest was likely to as- 
sume—for no one expected that the victory would have been so 
cheaply purchased as it was. They had made up their minds to 
brave it, for now had broken out their long pent-up indignation 
against the king—every ancient grudge was called to mind, and 
they resolved to bear no longer. And so, “ breathing deliberate 
courage,” “ le peuple souverain s’avance.” 

The tactics of the Government—said to have been planned by 
Marshal Gérard, the hero of Antwerp citadel, if heroism there 
were—were of the simplest but most efficacious kind ; efficacious 
at least as long as the troops were willing to put them in ex- 
ecution. It will be seen by reference toa Plan of Paris, that the 
Boulevards, on the right bank of the Seine, form the are of a 
circle, of which the Quais present the chord, that the Rue St. 
Honoré—terminating at the Halles or Markets, and the Rue de 
Rivoli—skirting the gardens of the Tuileries, lie parallel to the 
river, and that the Rues St. Martin, St. Denis, Montmartre, and 
Richelieu, run nearly at right angles to it, and so connect it with 
the Boulevards. To keep all these lines of communication clear, 
to occupy in force some prominent positions, such as the Hotel 
de Ville, the Halles, the kiace de la Bastile, and, above all, the 
Tuileries, with the contiguous Place du Carrousel and the 
Louvre—to keep light columns in motion, so as to disperse at 
once any large gathering of people, and to hold in hand some 
larger bodies capable of being thrown with celerity on any given 
point—these were the most important features of this strategy, 
and from the very first it was put in practice, for the Govern- 
ment certainly had expected a riot, or even an insurrection, 
though far from being prepared for any thing like a Revolution. 

The aim of the people, on the other hand, so soon as it came to 
fighting, was equally simple; —first to throw up as many barricades 
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as possible in every direction ; to harass the troops by this guerilla 
warfare, and disconcert their movements by cutting off their 
communications ; then to converge as much as possible on the 
Tuileries, was all they had to do; except—and this was the most 
important part of all—to gain over the National Guards. This 
last, however, they found already done. 

As to the Tuileries, another glance at the Plan will shew that 
they are a long narrow building, one end of which abuts on the 
Quai, and the other on the Rue de Rivoli; that in front and ex- 
tending to the Place de la Concorde, are the gardens which bear 
their name; and that in the rear, is the Place du Carrousel with 
the quadrangular Louvre at its other extremity. It will be seen 
also that the Palais Royal comes down nearly to this last men- 
tioned place, from which it will be understood how the attack 
directed against the Tuileries came to be made from that quarter, 
and why the Chateau d’Eau, which is in front of it, made so 
desperate a resistance; for as regarded the attack, the posses- 
sion of the Palais Royal gave the insurgents a base on which to 
act, and a rallying point in case of a reverse; while, for the 
defence, the retention of the Chateau d’Eau was important, in- 
asmuch as it lay between the Palais Royal and the Place du 
Carrousel, and so commanded the communication between 
them. 

About day-break we left the barricade, and went home, re- 
turning to the scene of action early in the forenoon of this the 
decisive day. We found the barricade of the Faubourg Mont- 
martre retrenched by another, about a hundred yards farther up 
the street, and in each of them a piece of cannon was placed in 
battery. These had been abandoned by the troops on the Bou- 
levard. There had been considerable fighting. The wounded 
were attended to in shops turned into temporary hospitals, those 
of the troops who were hurt receiving as much care from the 
people as their own friends. The garrisons of the barricades 
were now numerous and well-armed ; every one had a weapon of 
some kind. Of course their general appearance was grotesque 
enough. One man had, perhaps, a sabre without a scabbard, 
swung from his neck by a cord; another, with a dragoon’s helmet 
and the crossbelts of a foot-soldier, bore nothing offensive but a 
pike formed from a street-rail ; boys of twelve or fourteen, had 
muskets which they could scarce carry, while active men had 
nothing but knives. The variety of lethal weapons was astonish- 
ing, but every one had something, and hoped soon to have some- 
thing more; for in many cases the military voluntarily yielded 
their weapons to the people. 

While the Parisians had been busy with their barricades, 
Louis-Philippe had not been idle. Marshal Bugeaud, whose 
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energy is well known, was appointed commander-in-chief both 
of the National Guards and of the troops of the line, in room of 
Generals Jacqueminot and Sebastiani; in other words, a terrible 
butchery was at one time contemplated. On being asked if he 
thought he could master the insurrection, the humane Marshal 
replied, “ I cannot be sure of that; but I can promise to kill 
thirty thousand men !” 

Shortly after this appointment Count Molé was set aside, and 
a Ministry composed of Messrs. Thiers, Odillon Barrot, Duver- 
gier de Hauranne, de Remusat and Lamoriciére was installed. 
The latter took the place of his old commander, and the Duke 
dIsly was bowers ® ro about the very time his nomination ap- 
peared in the Moniteur. 

And now, behold the glorious results of the Banquets! Behold 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne, whose invention concocted the first, 
M. Odillon Barrot, whose want of nerve recoiled from the last, 
and M. Thiers, whose cunning detained him from them all, 
placed at last on the summit of their wishes, each with his 
portfolio in his hand. But, alas! they have been calling spirits 
from the vasty deep, and these, to their terror, have appeared ! 
At all events, however, they are ministers—destiny allows them 
to enjoy the sweets of office for the space of seven hours. And 
yet, had M. Thiers and his colleagues been called in the day 
‘before, it would probably not have been—too late. But now, 
with the barricades reared and manned, it is absurd. Their 
proclamation, thoegh announcing that the firing is suspended, 
that the Chamber is to be dissolved, and that they—the leaders 
of the Opposition, are actually Ministers, is torn down as fast 
as it is put up. 

And now every street had its barricades ; a long one was tra- 
versed by several. The Rue St. Martin, for example, was crossed 
by thirty or forty. Some of these were prodigious works, cap- 
able of resisting even artillery for a time. Some had regular 
loop-holes. On all of them waved a flag—red or tricolor; men 
cannot fight without a flag. At the sound of the tocsin in the 
morning the people had taken their places, and since then they 
had maintained the conflict with almost unvarying success. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. If they wanted the discipline and 
experience of the troops, this was amply compensated by other 
circumstances. In the first place, they were fighting enthusi- 
astically for a principle, the soldiers against their will, and only 
in obedience to orders. They were protected by the barricades, 
their adversaries were exposed, not only to the fire from these, 
but to every kind of missile from the windows of the houses. 
And again, troops who would meunt with unshaken gallantry 
the deadliest breach, become dispirited when they know that 
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behind one barricade there is another, and another—and a hun- 
dred, while even those they may succeed in storming, will be 
occupied again as soon as they are left; for it would be im- 
possible, in many parts of Paris, to cut off the communications 
of the insurgents, in the quarters of narrow and crooked streets, 
where the officers probably had never set foot. They could of 
course have no idea of the ground, and so could never succeed 
in effectually occupying it, while every turn is familiar to their 
opponents, the inhabitants of the district. 

As was to be expected, the battle, wherever it was seriously 
joined, was murderous. ‘Two bodies of men, firing on each 
other at a distance of a few yards, cannot fail to do terrible exe- 
cution. The severest conflicts during the course of the day were 
at the barricades in the vicinity of the Halles, near the Rue 
Rambuteau.’ At other points also it was very hot at times, but 
it is not our intention to dwell on particular localities, as the 
same general features everywhere prevailed. Nor is it our pur- 
pose to repeat the scores of tales which are current as to the acts 
of individuals—one-half of these being false, and many others 
trivial, exaggerated, or told of different individuals in different 
localities. One or two, however, are worthy of notice. In the 
Rue Mauconseil, a barricade was attacked by a detachment of 
troops. A young man among the defenders, was seen several 
times in succession to mount the barricade so as completely to 
expose himself, and to take deliberate aim with constant success. 
The soldiers repeatedly fired at him, but without effect, till 
at last their commanding officer gave orders to desist. On 
seeing this determination, the young man shouldered his musket 
and left the scene without again charging it! In the Rue St. 
Honoré, a lad mounted a barricade with a tricolor flag in his 
hand, which he wrapped round his body, calling to the soldiers, 
“it is your own colours, fire on it if you dare!” An officer was 
summoned to deliver up his sword to the victorious people ; he 
broke it over his knee, and gave them the pieces. Another, a 
lieutenant of the Garde Municipale, was likewise called on to 
render his sword, and also to ery “ Vive la république!” A 
musket was presented at his breast ; he drew his sword, yielded it 
to one of the party, and cried “ Vive le roi!” They admired 
his courage and let him go unharmed. 

Marshal Bugeaud, the Ducs de Nemours and Montpensier, 
General Lamoriciére, and finally the King himself, had succes- 
sively passed in review the troops assembled in the Place du Car- 
rousel. ‘This looked as if things were to be pushed to extremities, 
Nevertheless, attempt after attempt was made to induce the peo- 

le to lay down their arms. The first was at the Boulevards. 
. Odillon Barrot, Horace Vernet the painter, aud General 
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Lamoriciére, used all the power of their eloquence to calm the 
insurgents, but they only met with insult; “Pas de treve; no 
truce! citizens be on your guard against these wheedlers!” was 
the only answer they received. In the Rue Richelieu, Generals 
Lamoriciére, and Moline Saint-Gon, the latter of whom bore 
a small palm-branch in his hand, met with no better success. 
A third attempt was made in the Rue Rohan, by General 
Gourgaud, who announced the abdication of Louis-Philippe in 
favour of his grandson: but even this came too late. 

At twelve o'clock deputies from the people had been admitted 
to the Place du Carrousel, to announce the terms they would 
accept. The place was crowded with ammunition and provision 
waggons, and with troops of every arm, including several squad- 
rons of cuirassiers. It seemed as if they were disposed to stand 
asiege. “ But in the palace,” says the Presse, the editor of 
which, Emile de Girardin, was present, “ every one was in the 
deepest affliction. The saloons were full of generals and others, 
asking news, but offering no practical advice. Several members of 
both Chambers were present. MM. Thiers, de Lasteyrie, Du- 
pin, Emile de Girardin, arrived in succession, the last-mentioned 
of whom, who had come alone across Paris, decided the King to 
sign his abdication.” We shall only say in passing, that if M. 
de Girardin actually played the part he assigns himself, it must 
have doubled the bitterness of Louis-Philippe’s draught, to re- 
ceive the cup from such a hand. 

The deputation of the people, after a short parley, had retired 
dissatisfied, and the fighting had recommenced. The abdication 
was now signed: but even this was not enough; the conflict con- 
tinued. All the interest had become concentrated upon a single 
point. The men of the barricades had pushed their approaches 
in every direction close up to the Tuileries and the Place 
du Carrousel. The Palais Royal had fallen into their hands. 
This mass of building consists of two parts ; the first—which faces 
the Chateau d’Eau—is the palace properly so called ; the second, 
and much the larger portion, the source of the wealth of the 
Orleans family—being their private property, is a magnificent 
oblong, with colonnades running round it, and open only to pe- 
destrians. The ground-floor of the houses forming the quadran- 
gle, is devoted to shops and cafes, the upper stories to dwelling- 
houses and general purposes. The centre is ornamented with 
fountains, statues, and trees; and though the Palais Royal is no 
longer what it has been, the general view of it, especially at 
night, is one of the most striking things in Paris. This part of 
the Palais Royal, being all private property, was carefully re- 
spected, but the palace itself, belonging to the King, was 
completely sacked. Everything was broken in pieces, thrown 
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out of window, burnt. Furniture of the richest kind, books, 
papers, everything destructible was destroyed. The royal carri- 
ages were burned before the palace. ‘The wreck afterwards pre- 
sented a curious juxtaposition of articles. Among a heap of 
broken glass and torn papers, we remarked a piece of a piano- 
forte and the handle of a saucepan. Now that they were in oc- 
cupation of the Palais Royal, the people directed their attack on 
the Chateau d’Eau, on the opposite side of the small Place, and 
between them and the Place du Carrousel, which is as it were 
the key of the Tuileries. The Chateau d’Eau, a long building 
of two stories, with some seven or eight windows in each, was 
occupied by a detachment of two hundred men from that same 
14th Regiment which had already so unhappily distinguished it- 
self. They did not, however, at first confine themselves to the 
building, but defended their post with great gallantry from the 
inside of the railing in front. ‘They fired by platoons, the people 
responding by irregular but brisk discharges. The siege lasted 
two hours. General Lamoriciére was wounded in the hand, 
while attempting to mediate. At last some of the citizens rushed 
out from the side of the Café de la Régence—Etienne Arago, 
who has so often during the last eighteen years shewn daring 
in every possible way, and who is now Provisional Postmaster- 
General, being among the first—a musket in his hand; a com- 
pany of National Guards followed, the soldiers were driven into 
the building, and the attack was now one at close quarters. But 
the people had a powerful auxiliary at hand. Throwing them- 
selves into the Rue de St. Thomas du Louvre, on which the 
wing of the Chateau d’Eau abuts, they heaped up immense 
quantities of straw against the wall of the building and set fire 
to it. The flames and stifling smoke began to surround the 
Chateau, the defence slackened—ceased. Cries arose from 
within—some of the unhappy victims made an effort to escape, 
but all were immediately massacred, among others their com- 
mander, a chef de bataillon, who was thrust through with 
a bayonet by a man of the people. ‘Those who remained, to 
the number of about fifty, were all burned or suffocated, and 
among them several of the insurgents who had been made 
prisoners the previous evening, and temporarily lodged in that 
building. 

Deplorable as it is to have to record such a scene, we must 
remember, in the first place, that, according to the savage laws 
of war, the attempt to defend an untenable post may be punish- 
ed by putting the garrison to the sword, so that the troops only 
met with the fate which in similar circumstances they would 
probably have inflicted on others; and, secondly, that men do 
not fight in cold blood, and that the people had been engaged 
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either working or combating—most of them without food—since 
the preceding day. After they had seen their fathers, brothers, 
sons, and even their wives struck down at their side, and in 
sight of their homes, it is not to be wondered at if a resistance 
so prolonged and so useless—fcr the capture of the Tuileries 
was already known—should have exasperated them to the last 
degree. Yet very little would have sufticed to calm them— 
“ They killed my brother at the Palais Royal,” cried a young 
man afterwards at the Place du Carrousel, “ and I must kill 
some one of them.’—* Whom can you Kill,” said a National 
Guard to him, “ who would not also be your brother?” It was 
finely said, and the fury of the other instantly abated. This 
massacre at the Chateau d’Kau is, however, the only event of 
the kind which, as far as we know, occurred during the Re- 
volution, except the same thing on a smaller scale, which took 
place at the Place de la Concorde, where a party of Municipal 
Guards were killed, with a solitary exception. He was saved 
by a brave young woman, who, at the suggestion of an officer of 
the Sapeurs-Pompiers, rushed forward at the risk of her own 
life, threw her arms around the poor fellow’s neck, and claimed 
him as her father. 

_ During the attack on the Chateau d’Eau, important events 
had been succeeding each other at the Tuileries and the Cham- 
her of Deputies. The King and Queen had left the Palace by 
the semi-subterraneous passage, which—passing along the whole 
length of the gardens under the terrace, du bord de Peau—emerges 
at the gate on the Place de la Concorde, in front of the obelisk. 
There Louis-Philippe, leaning on the arm of Marie-Amélie, 
crossed the Place as far as the asphaltic pavement, where their 
progress was somewhat impeded by the crowd. Though no 
insult was offered, they appeared to Jabour under great appre- 
hension. The ex-King took off his hat and waved it, ejaculating 
something which no one caught. Her Majesty misinterpreting 
some re-assuring words which a gentleman addressed to her, 
repulsed him with the words “ Laissez-moi !” 

Within a yard or two of the spot where Louis XVI. was guil- 
lotined, two small one-horse carriages were waiting. The King 
and Queen entered the first—in which were two of the royal 
children, and the vehicle drove off at a furious pace—the poor 
infants standing at the windows and looking out with all the un- 
witting curiosity of their age, at the scene around them, An es- 
cort of two hundred troopers rode beside. In the second carriage 
were two more of the children, and the Duchesses of Nemours 
and Montpensier. The latter, it is said, had been forgotten in 
the hurry of escape, and was very nearly left behind. One ac- 
count describes the poor young creature as so terrified that she 
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refused to quit hold for a moment of the arm of the gentleman 
who accompanied her; while another represents her as saying 
with a smile, at the moment of departure, that her own country 
had accustomed her to such things, for that twice she had only 
been saved by being carried off in a sack. 

Thus did Louis-Philippe quit the splendid Palace which, 
eighteen years ago, he entered as the chosen of the people ; thus 
did he now leave that people; and their only ery was—“ Let 
him go!” Such was the departure of Louis-Philippe from Paris, 
which owes to him so many of its finest monuments—thus did 
Marie-Amélie leave the Parisians, whom her bounty had so often 
clothed and fed,— and no man said, God bless them.” Where 
were now the creatures of the king? Was there not one to 
shew at least a decent regret at this funeral ceremony of his 
royalty? No; they were calculating for themselves—arranging 
their own plans—preparing to do as they so soon did, to adhere 
.o the new order of things—protessing enthusiasm for a republic, 
znd intriguing for other places. Where was the chivalry of 
France, at once so eager to respect misfortune and to shield it? 
Dead—at least among the higher classes—or at all events afraid 
to compromise itself. Where were the king’s personal friends ? 
The answer would be painful. Charles X. had friends; but 
this deserted monarch went forth again into exile—not as before, 
in the vigour and with the hopes of youth—but in his old age, 
forsaken and forlorn, leaning on the arm of his wife. 

Meanwhile, another scene was acting in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties hard by. We do not propose to enter into details, because we 
were not present, and accounts vary. The leading facts, however, 
are, that the Duchess of Orleans presented herself with her two 
sons, as if to claim the regency conferred on her by the late king 
at his abdication; that a warm discussion on the subject had 
commenced, when the hall was invaded by a mob of armed men, 
who broke open the doors, took deliberate aim at individuals— 
amongst others at M. Lamartine, who was in the Tribune—and 
by their acts and appearance vividly recalled to memory similar 
scenes in the Convention; that the Duchess retired during the 
tumult ; and, finally, that by this Assembly a Provisional Govern- 
ment was approved of, named, and constituted. Not from France, 
not from Paris, not from any authority, not even from any Club, 
but from the sweet voices of the mob who burst into the Palais 
Bourbon, did the Provisional Government receive its commis- 
sion. Its title is of course a bad one; but what power originally 
shews a better? It can boast, at all events, that it does not spring 
either from intrigue or violence of its own, whatever may have 
been the intrigues of the Republican Societies, and the violence 
of those who immediately named it. 
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Meanwhile the Tuileries had been captured and entered by 
the people without opposition, the troops retiring precipitately 
as they advanced. When the Palais Royal was taken, it was, 
as we have already stated, completely sacked. In the Tuil- 
eries, however, a distinction was made; they were not, like the 
Palais Royal, the private property of the House of Orleans, 
but the public property of the nation. Hence they were re- 
spected; and to guard against the thieves who were of course to 
be found among the multitude that entered, the people took 
upon themselves the protection of property, and the punish- 
ment of offenders. “ Les voleurs seront mis & mort” was 
chalked upon the walls, and the threat was actually carried into 
execution ; for a man being detected in the act of making off 
with a piece of plate which he had stolen, was immediately shot 
by some of the others, a label bearing the word “ voleur” being 
hung round his neck, to designate his crime and explain the 
cause of his punishment. It was diverting to see the childish 
way in which the people amused themselves—throwing them- 
selves laughing on the rich chairs and sofas, ogling themselves 
in the mirrors, and performing a thousand tricks of school-boys 
in the absence of their master. They carried the throne of 
Louis-Philippe on their shoulders to an open space, and there 
they burnt it, remarking, as they marched along, that now 
the throne was really supported by the people. They tasted the 
wine in the cellars, and pronounced it bad; accounting for this 
by saying, that a king’s wine had never time to become old in the 
Tuileries. While many instances were afforded of poor men 
and hungry taking faithful charge of coin, of precious jewels, 
and of other valuables, they were far from scrupulous as to 
things of no intrinsic value :—the papers of the ex-king, for ex- 
am 4 were all ransacked; they had found the key of his private 
desk in a tea-cup—and letters from the different members of the 
royal family were soon in everybody’s hands, 

Next day the scene was not less curious. All fighting bein 
over now, the principal localities of the conflict were visited with 
intense curiosity—the marks of the bullets on the walls were mi- 
nutely examined—the barricades, which of course still remained, 
were centres of gossip and street-oratory. ‘There were humorous 
things too :—on M. Guizot’s late hotel a board was affixed, bear- 
ing the words “ Boutique & louer”—shop to let. A man of the 
people exclaimed—“ And they say we are lazy! why yesterday 
we swept out a Court and two Chambers!” Another, alluding 
to M. Arago being one of the Provisional Government, cried— 
“ Yes, my friends, all must now go well, since we have amongst 
them the man who manages the sunshine and the rain.” One 
trait of generous feeling pleased us much. A placard full of 
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gross insult to Louis-Philippe having been posted in the Rue 
Richelieu, it was immediately torn down with indignation. 

On all the public buildings the words Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité, were painted, and the destination of many of them 
was changed. The Tuileries, for example, were on the very 
first day assigned as an hospital for aged and infirm work- 
ing people, and took the name of Hotel des Invalides Civils. 
As is usual after a Revolution, there was a general changing 
of names, everything “ Royal” being discarded, everything 
Republican being in fashion. The Place Royale became 
the Place de la République, the Place de la Concorde is again 
to be the Place de la Révolution. The colleges changed their 
names—the theatres, some towns, and even ships—the corvette 
La Courronne became La Barricade! An unfortunate chau- 
dronnier in the Rue Duphot had Joyal for his family name; a 
friend of ours saw him outside his shop, eying wistfully the fatal 
word, and ready, probably, to change it to National on the first 
hint. It is even said that some zealous Republicans objected to 
one of the tigers at the Jardin des Plantes being allowed to re- 
tain the title “tigre royal,” till it was pointed out that the 
tiger being a cruel, treacherous, and cowardly creature, it was 
really well named, which was admitted to be true. A bon-mot 
of Armand Marrast is also worth repeating. Prince Louis Na- 
poleon having hastened to Paris to offer his services and sword 
to the Provisional Government, M. Marrast thus addressed him : 
“ France accepts this sword if it is the sword of a private soldier, 
but not as that ofa petit caporal.” The prince, it is well known, 
received shortly afterwards a hint to leave the country for the 
present. “I came, I saw, but somehow I did not conquer,” 
are the words put into his mouth on his return, by a witty con- 
temporary. Prince Jerome Bonaparte has been more fortunate : 
he has had the honour of mounting guard as sentinel, being a 
private in the National Guards. 

On the evening of Friday the 25th, we went, on invitation, 
to see a friend,.who had established a corps-de-garde in his 
bureau, situated in the Rue Meslay, adjoining the Rue St. 
Martin. Our friend being absent on duty when we called on 
him, it was past midnight before we left the quarter, which ac- 
cident afforded us an opportunity of seeing ~~ the safety of 
the city was assured by its self-constituted police. Self-consti- 
tuted, for every volunteer made part of it, men of every rank 
and age combining zealously to maintain order and tranquillity. 
We had not gone fifty yards before we were arrested by the er 
“ Qui vive!” accompanied by a certain significant sound, which 
denotes that a moment more will bring to bear upon your per- 
son the musket of the sentinel. “ Ami,” we replied. “ Halte 
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ami!” was the response. A patrol immediately came up to us, 
and we were re-conducted to our friend, to verify the truth of our 
statements—not, as they assured us, that they doubted our word, 
but that such were their orders, and we must see that at such 
a time they were necessary. Our friend having answered for 
us, we set out again for our home, accompanied, however, from 
oste to poste by a couple of men to secure us from farther 
Riahons. We changed our convoy at lezst a dozen times, 
being treated by all of them with the utmost consideration, our 
ruides offering us their aid in crossing the barricades—no easy 
ow in the dark. We mention this incident to shew the ad- 
mirable spirit which pervaded the people, and the excellent good 
sense which animated them, at great personal fatigue and in- 
convenience to perform the duties of a regular police. Had 
they not done so, Paris would have been in a terrible state, 
for certain bands of robbers and assassins were watching their 
opportunity ; some of these were arrested, others, making re- 
sistance, were killed on the spot. We were not, however, des- 
tined to reach home that night. We had still a long way to 
go when it began to rain very heavily, and we were glad to 
accept the invitation of the officer of a corps-de-garde, to re- 
main till daybreak with his party. We were not sorry after- 
wards to have had an opportunity of seeing the interior of a 
corps-de-garde in Paris that night. It was a curious scene. In 
one part of the room a large quantity of straw had been thrown 
down, and there lay some dozen men of all conditions, fast asleep, 
—being worn out with the fatigues of the previous days. On 
benches round the fire sat the guard, maintaining an animated 
discussion on the recent events, and speculating on the effect 
they would produce abroad—more particularly in Britain. Out- 
side from time to time was heard, now near, now far off, the 
sonorous caution, “Sentinelle! prenez garde & vous !” or the chal- 
lenge of a patrol as it passed, and the whispered exchange of the 
watchword. Never were greater vigilance and order displayed. 
These men, most of whom were mechanics, seemed at once to 
have grown into careful and experienced veterans. There were, 
of course, many incidents that night. 

A ludicrous story is told of an old woman who was stopped by a 
patrol.— Qui vive!” they cried, to which a shrill voice replied, 
“ C'est moi—mais ne craignez rien, citoyens!” Another fact 
shews the stern determination of the people to punish plunderers. 
A wretched woman had forced a lady to give her a gold bracelet 
she wore on her arm: two working-men observing this, returned 
the bracelet to its owner, and shot the female robber on the spot. 
The general temperance of the people was most praiseworthy. 
Many instances of this might be cited, but we content our- 
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selves with one. A hungry workman entered a house and asked 
for a piece of bread. He was offered meat and wine, but re- 
fused both, saying— Nothing but bread and water when I am 
not at my work,” and yet the people were often half-starving 
during their resistance. At the Hotel de Ville, so great was 
their hunger, that some horses which had been killed, were cut 
up and eaten—having been converted, according to a French 
pamphlet now before us, into beefteacks. 

“ The next day, Saturday the 26th, the Provisional Govern- 
ment were still in deliberation at the Hétel de Ville, after an 
unparalleled session, which had strained their physical endur- 
ance to the utmost. It was then that was seen the grand triumph 
of genius, character, and courage, in the person of Lamartine. 
Wave after wave of popular tumult rolled to the seat of Go- 
vernment. An angry and armed mob invaded their presence. 
Threats were uttered—a little more and they had been executed. 
Lamartine came forth and spoke—spoke bravely, honestly, 
and judiciously: the people were softened, and went away ap- 
plauding. Five times was this scene repeated; five times did 
Lamartine wrestle with turbulence and control anarchy; five 
times the storm became a calm. His words to those who wished 
to force on the Government the red instead of the tricolor flag 
will not soon be forgotten :—“ If we prefer the tricolor to the red 
flag, it is because the one has gone the round of the world in glory, 
while the other has only gone the round of the Champ-de-Mars 
in blood.” Remarkable words, and very significant of the dif- 
ference between 1848 and 1792. 

In concluding this article, we believe that a short account of 
the Members of the Provisional Government will not be unac- 
ceptable; for though they are well known in France, and Arago 
and Lamartine have a wide-spread fame, the majority were 
probably unknown, even by name, till the recent events, to all 
who are not particularly conversant with French politics in these 
later years. i- 

M. Dupont (de Eure) is the patriarch of his party; a very 
Nestor among Republicans: he has seen two revolutions pass 
away, and now he rules in the third. In early youth he embraced 
democratic principles ; in manhood he steadily maintained them ; 
and now in his eighty-second year he finds them once more 
successfully asserted, and beholds the establishment of his fa- 
vourite Government—himself presiding in its councils. It is not 
because of brilliant genius, profound learning, attractive elo- 
quence, nor even because of the superior wisdom arising from 
long experience, that the Revolutionist of 1789 has been unani- 
mously thought worthy to preside over the Revolution of 1848 ; 
but because of the spotless character he bears for integrity, 
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disinterestedness, and independence. Dupont, who came to the 
bar in 1789, had filled with credit several successive offices of 
the law, when he was removed in 1818 by the Pasquier Minis- 
try from the function of President of the Cour Royale at Rouen, 
in consequence of his democratic opinions. For this, however, 
he was consoled by being invariably elected Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and by the universal respect which his 
consistency as a politician, and his probity as a man had inspired. 
At the Revolution of 1830, Dupont was prevailed on, though 
with much difficulty, to accept the Ministry of Justice. Laffitte 
and Louis-Philippe were sufficiently sensible of the value of a 
man so much respected, and used every means to gain him. At 
last he consented, as he said, “ to try it.’ The trial, however, 
soon proved unsatisfactory. Within five months he resigned 
his portfolio, and took his place amongst the Opposition, there 
to remain till another Revolution should make him President 
of the Council in its Provisional Government. We trust this 
siinple-minded, worthy man may live to see realized in the na- 
scent Republic at least some of his long-cherished dreams. Of 
his disinterestedness, and also of a tendency to quaint humour, 
which he possesses, the following anecdote may be cited. When, 
in 1830, * took possession of the Hotel de la Chancellerie as 
Minister of Justice, one of the officials brought him the sum of 
25,000 francs. “ What is this money for?” said Dupont. “ Sir, 
it is the sum allowed for the expenses of your installation.” —“ In 
that case please to take it back again; my installation cost me 
two francs, which I paid to the porter for carrying my port- 
manteau.” Dupont was the uncle of the unfortunate Dulong, 
killed in 1834 by Marshal then General Bugeaud, in a duel 
which caused much sensation at the time. Dupont resigned 
his seat as Deputy in consequence, being unable to bear the sight 
of the man who had slain his dearest friend and relative. In 
personal appearance, M. Dupont has the look of a sensible, 
good-natured old man, whose white hairs command respect, and 
to whom an unostentatious simplicity adds dignity. 

Not less noble in character than Dupont, and far superior to 
him in genius, is the Provisional Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
ALPHONSE Prat—for Prat was the family name which Lamar- 
tine afterwards changed for that of a maternal uncle—was born at 
Macon, in 1790. After visiting Italy, whose sunny sky inspired 
the greater part of his Méditations Poétiques, he entered for a 
short time into the Royal Gardes-du-corps; for this Republican 
chief was born of a Royalist family, on whom the iron hand of the 
first Revolution had fallen far from lightly. His earliest recollec- 
tions are of the prison whither he was daily taken to visit his father. 
Lamartine, however, left the army in early life; and an episode 
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soon followed, which seems to have strongly marked his future 
character, and given it that tinge of melancholy which is as appar- 
ent in his speeches as in his writings:—the Elvira he has im- 
mortalized in his verses died. His first work, the Méditations 
Poétiques, had great success; and the reputation he then at a 
single bound acquired, has since been worthily sustained as a 
poet, while as a historian his Girondins entitles him to a high 
place. As an orator his celebrity was great, notwithstanding the 
sneers directed against him as a dreamer and a poet. As a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs we cannot yet judge him; his previous 
career, however, must to a certain degree have prepared him for 
the post, as he has filled diplomatic stations in Tuscany, in Na- 
ples, and in London. Lamartine married an English lady, who 
brought him a large fortune, and whose heart, as a man not less 
than as a poet, he was well calculated to gain; for a nobler 
countenance is not to be met with. It is equally expressive of 
greatness, of genius, and of goodness of heart. 

Very different from that of Lamartine, yet equally intellec- 
tual, are the features of DoMINIQUE Francois ARAGO; the one 
the philosopher, as the other is the poet, of the new Republic. 
The scientific reputation of Arago is too great that it should be 
necessary to speak of it. His early life, however, and its romantic 
adventures, are not so generally known. In 1806, he was sent 
along with M. Biot into Spain, there to continue the great geo- 
detical operation, by which the are of the meridian comprised 
between Dunkirk and Barcelona was measured. The war broke 
out between France and Spain, Arago’s labours having lasted 
for many months; and the Spaniards imagining that the signals of 
the young Frenchman were intended to communicate with his 
countrymen in arms, he was glad to escape in the disguise of a 
peasant from the death he certainly would have met with. He 
arrived at Palma, and for his own safety was shut up in the citadel 
of Belver, where he passed several months absorbed by his caleu- 
lations. At last he was allowed to leave for Algiers, with what 
were most precious to him—his instruments and papers. Ar- 
riving at Algiers in a fishing-boat, he soon after embarked for 
France in an Algerine vessel, which vessel was taken by a Span- 
ish privateer, and Arago was thrown into a prison-ship at Pala- 
mos. The Dey of Algiers remonstrated; Arago with the ship’s 
company were set at liberty, and the vessel restored. They 
sailed for Marseilles, which port they had nearly reached, when 
a tempest drove them towards the coast of Sardinia. As ill-luck 
would have it, Algiers was at war with Sardinia, and therefore, al- 
though they had sprung a leak, the Algerines made for the African 
coast. Once more at Algiers, Arago found that the Dey who had 
before befriended him, had been killed in an insurrection; and his 
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successor, not knowing him, inscribed him in the list of slaves, and 
employed him asan interpreter. At last, however, his sufferings 
were ended. The French consul obtained his liberty ; and having 
rescued his beloved instruments also, he embarked once more for 
Marseilles, and despite of the attempt of an English frigate to 
capture his vessel, regained his native France. He was imme- 
diately elected a Member of the Academy of Sciences, and that 
at the age of twenty-three. We need not say how this career 
has been followed up. His political life, which began in 1830, 
has been one of systematic and fiery opposition to all the anti-de- 
mocratic Ministries which successively arose under the dynasty 
of July. 

M. Cremrevx, the Provisional Minister of Justice, is a dis- 
tinguished advocate, anda Jew. In the prosecution of the Mini- 
sters of Charles X., M. Crémieux, though well known for his 
democratic politics, had the honour to be chosen by the family 
of M. Guernon-Ranville as his counsel. He acquitted himself of 
his task in a most distinguished manner, and was thereafter 
ranked amongst the first lawyers and orators of the Courts. His 
pleadings on behalf of prosecuted journals and political offenders 
were very numerous ; with his appearances in the Chamber of 
Deputies they gained him the applause of the extreme Opposi- 
tion, which his speeches at the Banquets of last year materially 
increased. 

M. Martr, the new Minister of Public Works, is also an advo- 
cate of great eminence, and was formerly Batonnier of his order. 
After 1830 he, even more than Crémieux, devoted himself to the 
defence of those accused of contravention of the laws relating to 
the press, and of other political misdeeds. He defended one of 
those implicated in the conspiracy of the Pont des Arts; M. 
Cabet, now regarded as the head of the Communists, when arraign- 
ed on account of his work La Révolution de 1830; Pepin, 
the accomplice of Fieschi; and many others. He never, how- 
ever, engaged in any of the premature revolutionary plots, and 
was always regarded as a cool and patient man who would bide 
his time. M. Marie has some literary and philosophical preten- 
sions ; he is for instance the author of a critique on the Philosophy 
of Reid. In the Chamber of Deputies he was always listened to 
with attention, and he it was who there on the 24th February 
first started the idea of a Provisional Government. 

M. GARNIER-PAGEs was originally employed in some commer- 
cial capacity at Marseilles. He is a man of probity, and is said 
to possess ability, but he owes his position very much to his 
name. His brother, Garnier-Pagés the elder, was celebrated in 
his day among the democratic party, and they were of course in- 
clined to look favourably on one who bears his name and pro- 
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fesses his principles, even though he does not inherit his abilities. 
The exact measure of these we shall have abundant opportunity 
of taking, now that he fills the office, as difficult as it is impor- 
tant, of Financier to the crisis. 

M. Lepru Rott is the dangerous man of the Provisional 
Government: this his manifesto to the provincial authorities has 
abundantly shewn. A member of a Government whose acts, 
strictly speaking, are null—or at least temporary, till they are ra- 
tified—he assumes the airs of a dictator. While France is waiting 
till her delegates shall pronounce what form of Government is to 
be adopted, he writes from his Ministry of the Interior, instructing 
the local authorities to see that they do their best to have none 
but staunch Republicans elected, seeming to agree with the extra- 
ordinary letter from the Démocratie Pacifique to the Presse of 
the 15th March, in these words :—“ That the Republic exists by 
inherent right; and that while every one is free to discuss the 
conditions of the social contract, no one—not even a majority, can 
impose a monarchy.” A more complete mockery cannot be con- 
ceived than an appeal to the people, while the determination 
exists not to submit to its decision should it be adverse. We 
trust that M. Ledru Rollin may be withstood in time, for if he 
acquire influence with the people, as he is well calculated to do 
with a certain class, he may be the cause of much trouble in 
France. 

M. Armanp Marrast is the successor of Armand Carrel in 
the editorship of the National. His name has an ill-omened sound, 
but we believe in no other point does he resemble the “ sea-green 
incorruptible” of the first Revolution. He has been actively 
mixed up with all the plots of the Republican party for the last 
eighteen years, and was one of the party who made the celebrated 
escape from the prison of St. Pélagie. 

FERDINAND FLOCON was the editor of the Réforme when he 
was appointed one of the Secretaries to the Provisional Govern- 
ment. He is understood to be a violent man, and a partizan of 
Ledru Rollin; but his subordinate situation prevents his being 
dangerous, at least for the time. 

ALBERT, described in the proclamation of the Government as 
a working-man, is a native of Lyons, and was a chief of the So- 
ciété des Droits de [homme of that town. In 1834 he vainly 
attempted to restrain the insurrection which there broke out, or 
at least to retard it till it had a hope of success. Since then he 
has been one of the most active of the Republicans, and suffered 
prosecution and imprisonment for his share in their premature 
attempts. 

Louis Buanc is the author of a History of the First Revolu- 
tion, only two volumes, however, of which haye as yet appeared. 
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He is a writer of some merit, and much pretension; a steady 
Republican, and the declared enemy of the bourgeoisie. His first 
work—l Histoire de div ans—possesses considerable interest at 
the present moment, containing as it does a curious narrative of 
the plots, trials, and sufferings of the Republicans from 1830 to 
1840. Most of the names of those now in office under the new 
Government are there to be found; and those who wish an ex- 
tended account of their previous history would do well to read the 
work of M. Blanc. 

It will have been seen that in these short sketches of the Mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government, we are disposed to regard 
the great majority of them as able and honest men; and we 
trust that they may have the satisfaction of seeing their exer- 
tions prove a blessing to their country, and that the prize of 
their devotion to it at a very critical moment, may be the 
honour of having established its constitution on a stable and 
enduring basis. If France be destined to lead the march of im- 
provement, we sincerely wish her all success ; we only hope that 
it may be in a positive manner, that she will conduce to the safe 
advance of civilization, and not merely, as heretofore, be the 
wreck which warns others from the dangers on which itself has 
struck. May her motto of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, be an 
expression of real existences, so that her liberty shall not become 
a chaotic anarchy, so that her equality shall not end in a crusade 
against rational rights and privileges, so that her fraternity shall 
not, as in the first Revolution, be accompanied with a threat— 
Fraternity ov Death! 

All depends on the temper and conduct of the approaching 
National Assembly. We confess we are not sanguine as to the 
success of the experiment. Nine hundred deputies, paid a guinea 
a day for their services, selected from any class, and nominated 
by universal suffrage, will not form a body in which, beforehand, 
we can put much trust. 

It may be that it will succeed, and we hope so for the sake of 
France. Now that she has, for the present at least, nothing to 
fear from without, and so begins the trial without exterior em- 
barrassment, should she fail in her attempt to re-constitute her- 
self, she will have fairly demonstrated that she is not yet capable 
of self-government, and so cannot exist in the form of a Republic. 
She will have shewn that her powers are still limited to potency 
of destruction, that they are inadequate to organize, and that 
with her, while the sceptre is uncertain in the hands of a prince, 
it is impossible in those of a democracy. 
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Arr. I.—1. Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson. 4th Edition. 
1848. 
2. The Princess: a Medley. By AL¥YRED Tennyson. 1847. 


Mr. Tennyson’s productions, put forth at three rather widely 
separated periods, seem to be divisible into three classes, distin- 
guished from one another by quite peculiar characteristics. The 
Poems constituting the first of the two volumes, which appeared 
four or five years ago, were first published when Mr. Tennyson 
was quite a young man; they are as laboriously finished and as 
rich in the poet’s peculiar beauties of expression, as anything 
which he has since written; they are mostly distinguished from 
his next efforts, by being considerably more ambitious, and con- 
sequently, on the whole, considerably less perfect. Several of these 
early poems appear to have been undertaken without a suftici- 
ently distinct object, and to have been executed without that 
kind of inspiration which sometimes compensates for the absence 
of conscious intention. Others display the then immaturity of 
the writer’s notions of the nature of verse, at the same time that 
they indicate his desire, and his latent power, of excelling in the 
invention and adaptation of metrical forms. In others, and in 
“The Palace of Art,” and “The Dream of Fair Women” espe- 
cially—the poet takes his venturous flight in the very highest 
regions of his art. ‘The most successful of this poet’s first etiorts 
are the pieces in which he delivers himself up to some peculiar 
phase of sentiment or passion, and contents himself with its 
simple expression ; such are “ ‘The Miller’s Daughter,” “ Mari- 
ana,” and “ Fatima;” and the least agreeable, though not the 
least interesting, with a view to his way of developing his own 
powers, are a set of highly wrought descriptions of female cha- 
racter and beauty. “ Claribel,” “ Lilian,” “ Isabel,” “ Adeline,” 
&e. &c., are displays of a kind of poetical rope-dancing, in which 
agility and skill are ends and not means. The whole volume 
bears the unmistakable character of youth; it is full of ambi- 
tion, indecision, and immaturity, but it is brilliantly promising, 
and, in a few instances, brilliantly effective. All the peculiar 
faculties which have since been displayed by Mr. Tennyson, 
were distinctly announced in his publications of 1830 and 1832. 
The constant predominance of thought over feeling is manifest 
throughout them. The poet’s intellect, to use his own words, 


Flowing like a crystal river, 
Bright as light and clear as wind, 


dazzles and amazes the reader in every page; and a certain de- 
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fect of spontaneousness, which in all Mr. Tennyson’s subsequent 
poems tends to limit the force of the impression to the time 
during which it is being made, is not less striking in his youth- 
ful than in his later productions. 

During the long period which elapsed between the publication 
of these poems on their re-appearance, with about an equal 
number of others, Mr. Tennyson appears to have reflected much 
upon the character of his own powers, and upon the best method 
of turning them to account. \ ye have said that the poems be- 
longing to the second period are efforts of a less ambitious nature 
than many of the earlier pieces; but, if we are not mistaken, al- 
though they are less ambitious in themselves, they indicate that 
the ambition of the writer had suffered increase, rather than di- 
minution. All the lengthy poems of this period have the appear- 
ance of being more or less experimental. They are pervaded 
by no general style, modified only as far as was demanded by 
the peculiarities of the subject. Mr. Tennyson’s early poems, 
and one or two of those of which we are now speaking, are 
galaxies of brilliant words. In this style it seems to us that 
Mr. Tennyson feels himself to be the most at home; but in the 
second of the two volumes recently published, he has, in most 
instances, abandoned it, for the purpose, apparently, of exercising 
himself in all the most contrary modes of expression of which he 
has felt himself to be capable. It seems impossible that any one, 
upon comparing, for example, “ St. Simon Stylites,” “ Dora,” 
and *‘ The Vision of Sin,” should come to a conclusion other 
than that the subjects were chosen to illustrate the different styles, 
and not the styles to illustrate the subjects. The passionate and 
dramatic rhythm of “St. Simon Stylites,” the more than classical 
bareness of “ Dora,” and the fire-works of language and thought 
which dazzle us in “ The Vision of Sin,” upon comparison, declare 
themselves to be the deliberate experiments of the poet, to make 
trial of his powers in distinct manners of expression. Whether 
these experiments have been made simply with a view to the 
display of various power, or whether they were instituted as a 
discipline preparatory to some important work, it is impossible to 
say. The latter supposition, however, is most consistent with 
the dignity of a poet of Mr. Tennyson’s pretensions; and it is 
one which has been, in some measure, supported by the subse- 
quent appearance of “ ‘The Princess.” 

Had not the golden rule of criticism, that directs us, when we 
are unable to understand a writer’s ignorance, to think that we may 
be ignorant of his understanding, met with the fate which is com- 
mon to golden rules, it is probable that the disappointment which 
has been very generally expressed, in the minor Reviews, at Mr. 
Tennyson’s last poem, would have been considerably more limit- 
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ed, or at least more hesitatingly declared, than it has been. If, 
indeed, Mr. Tennyson has striven to express in “ The Princess” no 
more meaning than has been perceived in it by most of the critics 
who have, as yet, delivered judgment upon it, we have no scruple 
in stating our conviction that they have not judged this produc- 
tion severely enough ; and thatif it be in fact no worthier than 
they have made it out to be, it is one of the most worthless poems 
that ever came from the pen of a poet of Mr. Tennyson’s rank. 

Poets have often gained their popularity by qualities which 
must have been regarded by themselves as the accidents rather 
than the essence of their productions. Few, hitherto, have been 
the “ fit” auditors of those “ great bards,” who, 


“Tn sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung; 
Of forests and enchantments dear, 
Where more ts meant than meets the ear.” 


It is to be feared that modern readers in general need as much 
to be enlightened concerning the substantial significance of many 
famous modern poems, as did the students of Carthage, where, 
in the voung days of Saint Augustine, “ long white veils waving 
over the gates of the schools, elegantly typified the mystery with 
which the fables of poetry taught therein concealed the truths 
of philosophy.” It is surprising how close to the surface an 
allegorical signification may lie, how manifest the indications 
given by a system of symbolical expression concerning its own 
nature, may be, without arousing the suspicions of the reading 
and criticising public. Even more surprising is the toleration 
with which the ruinous deformities often produced in the form 
of a work by the existence of an all-pervading, but totally un- 
perceived significance, are viewed or overlooked by the immense 
majority of readers. For this toleration, and for the blindness 
consequent upon it, the modern reader, who commonly flies to 
the Muses for a-musement, may be excused; but not so the 
critic, who cannot, without intellectual dishonesty, wink at the 
existence of features, which, if they are not interpretable into 
important meanings, are imperfections which it is the first duty 
of the literary judge to perceive and to pronounce against. 

The character of “ The Princess: a Medley,” and the nature 
of its reception, are phenomena which seem to us to be of the 
highest literary interest; and before we proceed to any further 
notice of Mr. Tennyson’s poems in detail, we shall make these 
phenomena the occasion of some general remarks on criticism 
and art, the extent of which will, we trust, be justified, not less 
by their intrinsic importance, than by their relativeness to the 
present topic; a relativeness which will be sufficiently apparent 
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when we come to consider the merits and demerits of “ The 
Princess” in the only light in which they can properly be con- 
sidered, namely, in that of a due understanding of the character 
and dignity of that art, of which the author of that poem must 
be regarded as no common votary. 

Criticism of the fine arts has attained, in the present age, a 
degree of subtlety which is unparalleled in the criticism of any 
former time. With few exceptions, all the important works of 
art which are now in existence, have been submitted to a 
thorough analysis, by men whose criticism has been more or 
less inspired by the self-same spirit that produced the object 
criticised. Works which, no more than half a century ago, 
received for their best tribute a self-suspecting praise, or a 
vague enthusiasm incapable of rendering any account of its 
faith, are now the objects of a reasonable veneration. Such in- 
deed is the excellence of modern criticism, that we are almost 
content to regard it as a compensation for the shortcomings of 
modern art, and as a consolation for the presentiment with which 
we are at times oppressed, that the best ages of the arts are de- 
parted, never to return. The world is old, and has produced 
much of immortal beauty; quite as much as any man, with the 
business of life upon his hands, ought to have leisure to appre- 
ciate. What can we want more? It is true that an opinion is 
gone abroad, that it is the sign of a degenerated age to be with- 
out its peculiar and appropriate art; but we are disposed to be- 
lieve, that it is rather the sign of such an age to place art at the 
head of the claims of a period to our admiration and respect. 
Very little reflection will suffice to show the groundlessness of 
popular notions upon this subject. What were the ages of 
Greek sculpture, Gothic architecture, and Italian painting ? 
Surely by no means the best and noblest through which hu- 
manity has passed. The tree may be known by its fruits; but 
the fact that these ages were those in which the fruits of good 
living and religion were deficient, proves that the fine arts are 
only flowers, though amaranthine and immortal. 

Deep and vital as our modern criticism is, there are two very 
significant, and even fundamental points, which it has wellnigh 
forgotten to investigate. These are, first, the position holden by 
the arts as instructors of, and conveyers of aliment to, the soul, 
with reference to science, philosophy, and religion ; and, secondly, 
the degree and kind of value of which verbal rules are capable in 
the hands of the true artist. 

It may be said that these are questions belonging to philosophy 
rather than to criticism, and that the latter fulfils its office in esti- 
mating, and in teaching others to estimate, the worth of indivi- 
dual results of art. This indeed would be a valid excuse, were 
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it possible that the office of criticism with respect to such results, 
could be adequately discharged without regard to the position of 
the arts in the intellectual system; also, were it true of modern 
criticism, that it aspires to no higher vocation than that of indi- 
vidual analysis. But the value of any work depends entirely 
upon its adaptation as a means to an end. A precise determina- 
tion of the end of art is therefore quite essential to the precise 
determination of the value of the artist’s labours. Moreover, it 
is not true of our existing criticism, that it professes to confine 
itself to details. It claims to be wedded with philosophy ; it fre- 
quently descants abstractedly of art, as art, without at all referring 
to its separate results; it loves to wander and expatiate in gene- 
ralities ; and yet we seek in vain in the writings of Coleridge, the 
two Schlegels, Goethe, Schelling, Ulrici, Lord Lindsay, “ the Ox- 
ford Graduate,” and all the writers of all the Quarterly Reviews, 
for any consistent and considerate estimate of the vocation of the 
Muses, or for anything more full and satisfactory upon the sub- 
ject, than various assertions of certain “ exalting,” “ purifying,” 
“ expanding,” and other influences, which they are said to exert 
upon the soul. This being the case, it would be difficult to ac- 
count for the real excellence which, we repeat, that criticism has 
attained in our days, did we not remember, that truths are often 
very generally felt, and even acted upon, long before they are 
formally enunciated. Our modern philosophy seems to us to be 
extraordinarily pregnant with as yet unspoken truth. It is 
like a thin cloud, made pure light by the sun which is behind, 
and is concealed by it. A sense of the true position of art 
pervades and renders valid the writings of many critics, who 
have nowhere formally recognised the nature of that position. 
But the absence of such recognition, we are disposed to believe, 
has been the result, not so much of the difficulty that has been 
felt to be attendant upon making it, as of the boldness which its 
statement has hitherto demanded. Our best critics 


‘‘ Have heard the muses in a ring, 
Aye, round about Jove’s altar sing ;” 


but whenever they have treated of them under this relationship, 
it has been a question of the Muses and Jove, and not of the arts 
and the religion of Christ; in other words, the relationship has 
always been discussed in a mood of Pagan sentiment, and not 
according to a straightforward Christian method. 

It has been the inevitable consequence of their ill-understood 
position, that too little honour, and too much, has been attributed 
to the arts. Upon one hand, the word imagination has been 
regarded as a general expression for all that is unsubstantial ; 
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upon the other, its true substantiality has been impaired by ex- 
altation to the highest place among the faculties which are the 
attributes of human life. The nearest statement of the truth 
upon the subject which has yet been made, is contained, if we 
mistake not, in the following verses by a modern poet : 


* The muses are the helpmates 
Of mankind, are born to be 
Supporters of our moments 
Slack in faith ; their deity 
Is but our own reflected : 
Make them idols, and they flee ; 
Or, worse, remain as tyrants, 
Who, most tyrant-like, employ 
The power we give against us.” 


However much modern art so called may have degenerated 
into an aimless imitation of natural objects and passions, with no 
consideration of their claim, or absence of claim, to artistical 
repetition, it is not to be doubted that art of every kind took its 
earliest and boldest flights in the immediate region of religion ; 
and it may be affirmed without fear of rational dispute, that the 
soul of art is gone, when religion has finally taken her departure. 
It follows from this truth, that an irreligious criticism must needs 
be insufficient; and yet, the spirit of almost all our criticisms 
has been irreligious. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
religion herself has not been blameless in this matter. During 
the last three centuries, she has given little or no encouragement 
to her handmaiden, whose defection, together with that of her in- 
terpreter, criticism, and philosophy in general, which is the 
criticism of nature, has not been wholly unprovoked. It is not 
wonderful that the homage which the reformed faith has refused 
to notice, should have been withdrawn. Let religion remember 
her own, inviting back, as humble and loving servants, powers, 
which must otherwise long remain, what they long have been, 
and now too often are, very mischievous adversaries. 

The fact that religion has been in a condition of decline during 
the most completely artistical ages, might appear to make against 
the utility of the services of art. But it can no longer appear to do 
so, when we remember what are the conditions of artistical produc- 
tion. The profound fable of the heathen mythology, made the 
Muses the daughters of Memory. It is as impossible for the artist 
to depict an emotion while himself within its primary influence, as 
it would be for him to delineate an object stationed at less than the 
focal distance of his vision. Never was a good love-song made by 
a poet in love, but when his passion has only lately ceased to be 
a part of his life, when every recollection fills his heart with ten- 
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der, but undisturbing echoes, when he can stand off and regard his 
affection as an object ; then may he tell it abroad in words, which 
will serve lovers for their love language, and will startle pulseless 
bosoms with the fact, that they also have been young and pas- 
sionate. As it is with the emotion of an individual, so is it with 
that of a nation, or an age: a secondary emotion, namely, that 
which is exerted during the period of vivid and immediate recol- 
lection, constitutes the proper inspiration of the artist. But this 
inspiration, once gone forth, whether under the form of architec- 
ture, poetry, sculpture, or painting, remains an everlasting me- 
mento of the primary sentiment, a means, possibly, of — 
it, and an invaluable expression for it, if ever it should be revived. 
Thus, then, the truth that the best periods of art have followed, 
and have not been coincident with, those of religion, has nothing 
to do with the question of the usefulness of art, in the service of 
her divine mistress and mother. 

Another, and still less tenable argument against art, has been 
deduced from the notions which have commonly prevailed con- 
cerning the characters of artists : these notions, however, by reason 
of the limitations given, by a just criticism, to the name of artist, 
are happily losing ground, and the world is slowly learning to 
believe that the greatest artists have been among the greatest 
men. But, had this not been the fact, we do not remember to 
have met with an application to any other case, of the maxim, 
that the product is worthless, because it has proved injurious to 
the health of the producer. 

Not less shallow than the objections that have been urged on 
the part of religion against art, are those which pseudo-critics 
and artists have brought against religion, upon the part of art. 
The view of religion is a very narrow one, which induces a 
charge of narrowness against those, who would make religion the 
sole basis of art; and the view of art is still more imperfect, 
which does not recognise, in all its noblest works, the existence 
of that basis. A poem need not be avowedly didactic, in order 
to be expressly religious, nor need the moral of a painting re- 
side in a label proceeding from the mouth of the principal f.zure. 
Art has its peculiar and far more effective method of teaching. 
It combines the efficiency of precept with that of example, and 
exerts, moreover, a third kind of tes, which depends upon 
its power to force the mind which would appreciate it to self- 
exertion. A few words upon the subject may not be unaccept- 
able to our readers. For the sake of brevity, we give our views 
in terms which are common to art in general, though we do so 
at the risk of requiring a certain degree of attention to them. 

Forms, upon which art depends for its expression, are always 
suggestive of ideas. They become so by means of the imagina- 
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tion; and in proportion to the power, whether natural, or assisted 
by cultivation, of the imagination, will be the facility with which 
the mind receives the suggestion. Hence, the highest art, which 
is chiefly dependent for its effect upon suggestion, is by no means 
universally appreciated, as mere skilful imitation is. ‘The imagi- 
nation in healthy adults rarely comes into play without some 
effort. By habit, the effort becomes as unconscious as are the 
extremely rapid movements of a skilful pianist. Therefore, the 
state of mind proper in an observer of a work of art is not only a 
preparedness to receive, but an endeavour to discover, the sug- 
gestiveness of forms, sounds, &c. The truth of this remark is 
mtg by the fact, that truly original works of art have generally 

een unfavourably received by critics, who often come passively 
to the contemplation of that, which, for its comprehension, re- 
quires activity, and a desire to discover significance. The striking 
assertion of Mr. Wordsworth, that a great poet must form the 
taste by which he is to be appreciated, derives its truthfulness 
from what has now been stated. He must first find a few readers, 
who will be led by the mere superficial merits of his produc- 
tions, to give him credit for meaning something by forms, which, 
on account of their unprecedented character, at first convey no 
significance. They then strive to attain to that significance, 
and, having succeeded, they point it out to others, who have 
been more idly, or less charitably, disposed; and the circle of 
admirers widens, until the number becomes so great, that even 
those sceptics who refuse to believe the evidence of their senses 
and consciousness when it is unbacked by authority, become con- 
vinced, and give the consent, and make the effort, without which 
they discover, and, at first, perhaps, irritably object, that they 
are unable to appreciate what every one else is praising. 

Art, then, properly so called, and as it differs from mere imi- 
tation, is always, in a certain degree, metaphorical and enigmati- 
cal; consequently, when the meaning of a work of art is just, 
the work may be said, not so much to inculcate, as to be, the 
truth; and where it is appreciated, it acts, not by giving “ infor- 
mation” in the modern sense of the word, but by informing, in 
the sense in which the word was used by the accurate and 
thoughtful writers of the 16th and 17th centuries; that is to 
say, by inducing the mind actively to take upon itself, for the 
time at least, a new and excellent shape, namely, that of the 
artist’s work, as the only clue to the comprehensién of it. The 
open recommendations to holiness of any other preceptor than 
art, are likely to be heard and san ons | without being adopted, 
the mind is able to perceive their beauty, and can derive a lazy 
satisfaction from its contemplation, without at all becoming the 
thing contemplated; but art is like religion in the treatment of 
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her votaries. She helps those who strive to help themselves. 
Only to those who have shall anything be given by her. Words- 
worth’s fine paradox concerning the poet is true of universal 
art, 
** You must love her, e’er to you 
She will seem worthy of your love.” 

But we must not fall into the fault frequently committed by 
modern critics, of affirming truths which are novel to the majo- 
rity of readers, without conferring a power of popular influence 
upon those truths, by showing their connexion and coincidence 
with others which are already received and understood by 
every one. 

By the poet, the poetical reader, and the critic, poetry is re- 
garded in three very different ways. The te “ nossessed ” by, 
rather than possessing, his idea, works, under its influence, with 
only a partial consciousness ; or, perhaps, it would be more ac- 
curate to say, that he retains no more than a very imperfect re- 
collection of the consciousness by which his work is attended. 
Ask any true poet to analyze the process by which he has created 
a genuine poem, or passage of a poem, and he will, though pro- 
bably with some difficulty, astonish you by the intricacy and 
rapidity of the mental action which has taken place in the pro- 
duction of some one happy sentence. A single line, which you 
imagine he had struck off, as it were, at a blow, occupies him 
half an hour with its analysis ; and you are surprised, if not pained, 
at discovering that that which you have hitherto regarded as 
an inexplicable breathing of “ the faculty divine,” is the product 
of, and examinable by, well known laws of thought and associa- 
tion. A little reflection, however, shows you that the miracle is, 
in truth, even greater than you before believed it to be. You 
are now more astonished at the real intricacy, than you were 
charmed before at the supposed simplicity, of the inspired phrase. 
Further thought proves to you, that the very idea of simplicity 
assumes such intricacy as its basis. There is no unity without 
multiplicity included. Simplicity is not the absence of intricacy, 
but its solution. Most persons, were they to read an exact ana- 
lysis of many a very simple-seeming passage of high poetry, 
would reject it at once as a clever fabrication, the falsehood of 
which required no further proof than the extreme difficulty, 
nay, impossibility, of writing with consistency, rapidity, and 
freedom, in presence, and without violating any, of the mul- 
tiplicity of laws to which the analysis appealed. Such art is too 
wonderful for them. But, indeed, such art is very easy to the 
poet ; and this constitutes the great difference between him and 
them. 

Or, if they waive the question of apparently superhuman diffi- 
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culty, they will perhaps think that it degrades the poet, and 
‘makes a kind of mental mechanic of him, to regard as the pro- 
duct of determinate motives that which will otherwise be at- 
tributable to an inspiration working above and without law. 
But although what Augustus Schlegel says of Shakspeare is 
quite true of every poet, although “ nothing is more foreign to 
him than a dissecting mode of composition, which laboriously 
enumerates all the motives by which he is induced to act in this 
or that manner,”* motives, nevertheless, the true poet will have 
for everything he does. ‘The common mistake, which we are now 
endeavouring to remove, is, that laws must exist in the mind of 
the poet in expressed forms and full consciousness, in order to 
possess the efficiency of motives ; whereas, in fact, their poetical 
efficiency would be quite lost had they attained, in the poet’s 
mind, to the objectivity of verbal statements. To employ the 
language of Platonic philosophy, laws exist, as living and 
actuating ideas, in the mind of the poet, when he is in the act of 
poetical production ; and in exact proportion to the subjectivity 
of the laws which direct him, will be the perfection of his power 
of poetical expression ; and when the poet ceases to depend upon 
his idea for guidance, and seeks the aid and support of an external 
law, he ceases for the time to be a poet. His production ac- 
quires a degree of formality, and loses fluency ; and the sensitive 
and cultivated reader will miss the accustomed “ inspiration.” 
Now, it is certain that there never lived a poet so completely 
worthy of the name, as to have always relied, in entire and simple 
faith, upon his Idea for guidance; but it is also certain, that he 
who has never committed himself to its conduct, has never had 
the slightest pretension to the title of a bard. Thisis what many 
critics feel when, without well knowing what they mean, they re- 
fuse the name of poet to such writers as Pope and Boileau, and 
allow it to writers of far more limited repute and present in- 
fluence, like Donne and Suckling. 

We can conceive of no more useful and interesting addition 
to critical literature than would be a detailed account, given by 
a good poet, of all the operations of his mind, from beginning to 
end, in the composition of some short poem. Nothing else could 
give an adequate insight into the nature of the simultaneous 
working of external necessities and rules, and the internal idea, 
which always takes place on such an occasion. One of the most 
interesting accounts of this sort is one that is to be found in a 
recently published Life of Mozart, who writes thus to his friend, 


the Baron U 








* We quote from memory. 
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“ You say you should like to know my way of composing, and what 
method I follow in writing works of any extent. I can really say no 
more on the subject than the following, for I myself know no more 
about it, and cannot account for it. When I am, as it were, com- 
pletely myself, entirely alone, and of good cheer, say, travelling in a 
carriage, or walking after a good meal, or during the night when I 
cannot sleep, it is on such occasions that my ideas flow best and most 
abundantly. Whence and how they come, I know not; nor can I 
force them. Those ideas that please me, I retain in memory, and am 
accustomed, as I have been told, to hum them to myself. If I con- 
tinue in this way, it soon occurs to me how I may turn this or that 
morsel to account, so as to make a good dish of it; that is to say, 
agreeably to the rules of counterpoint, to the peculiarities of the va- 
rious instruments, &c. All this fires my soul; and, provided I am 
not disturbed, my subject enlarges itself, becomes methodized and de- 
fined, and the whole, though it be long, stands almost complete and 
finished in my mind, so that I can survey it like a fine picture, or a 
beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor do I hear in my imagination the 
parts successively, but I hear them, as it were, all at once. Whata 
delight this is, I cannot tell. All this inventing, this producing, takes 
place in a pleasing dream.” 


These are manifestly the words of a man who had not been 
accustomed to watch over the operations of his own mind; but 
they amply prove the temporary subjectivity and imperfect con- 
sciousness, in the true artist, of the laws by which he is never- 
theless unerringly guided ; as subsequent analyses of his works, 
by critics, will always demonstrate to the satisfaction of every 
one, but of him who is such an abandoned sceptic, as to be capa- 
ble of believing in nothing but that which he sees, or fancies that 
he sees, to be within the sphere of his own possibilities. 

The vulgar objections of the asserted difficulty and supposed 
mechanical and unpoetical nature of the surprising art, the em- 
ployment of which has always been attributed to poets by the 
profoundest critics, being thus removed, it remains for us to 
show the equal invalidity of another obstacle to the general 
acceptation of just views of Art. It is one which we believe 
to be very commonly felt, although we do not remember to 
have heard it very frequently urged; and we confess, that, 
at the first glance, it bears a far more formidable appearance 
than that which is borne by either of the arguments as yet 
noticed. The following question has been put to us :—How 
comes it that this miraculous art has remained hidden and un- 
suspected for centuries in the productions of poets, who, never- 
ra as you admit, have been during the whole of that time, 
in the receipt of their just meed of praise? The answer has 
been :—Because it was the intention of those poets that it should 
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be so; and because the praise which they desired and have re- 
ceived, was no more required for and awarded to their art, than 
the admration with which we regard a beautiful human face is 
attributed to and demanded by its anatomy. A great artist is 
always best satisfied when he thinks he has succeeded best in 
concealing his art from all eyes but his own. He aims not at his 
own glory: his efforts are directed to persuade men to pay the 
homage, which he believes they owe, to Beauty. We have said 
that the highest artist has not been so invariably inspired as 
never to have experienced the intrusion of consciousness upon 
his soul in its moments of production. This consciousness, when 
it occurs, exerts a powerful tendency to show itself in his crea- 
tions, and to let in undesirable light upon the intricate system of 
laws, which a perfect “ inspiration,” while it works by them, 
would yet keep steadily in the back-ground. The true poet 
strains every nerve to destroy in his work all traces of these un- 
inspired times ; his object is to win from his readers a reasonable, 
but not a reasoning faith; and the writer who, in his conscious 
verses, is ever intentionally foisting upon our notice his craft is 
a coxcomb, and not a poet. 

Poetry, then, as regards the poet himself, is a vivid principle, 
which strives after self-expression, and is capable of attaining it 
by means of a surprising knowledge and agility in the applica- 
tion of certain laws of association. Such knowledge and ayility 
in the poet, seem always to have been the product of a long 
observation of the means by which his own mind, and the 
minds of other men, are accustomed to be impressed. He has 
an eye to behold beauty; a heart to love, and to desire that 
others should love it; and boldness to win his desires by express- 
ing it in an unprecedented way. He believes that there are 

ounds of perception which he possesses in common with man- 

ind in general; but he gives the latter credit for a certain 
amount of obtuseness which is absent in himself, and which he 
will always bear in memory, in order that he may not become a 
et to poets only. Withal, he constantly keeps in mind a few 
Iseding facts, with some of which, having gathered them from 
what we have heard and read of the accounts given by poets of 
themselves, as well as from occasional scrutiny of their works, 
we will endeavour to acquaint those of our readers who may 
require and wish to be enlightened upon this point. 
anguage, according to its first intention, and in as far as it 
is not become corrupt and arbitrary, is impressive as well as 
expressive, and constantly employs, as its best instrument, the 
representation of like by like; but the original character of 
language has long ceased to survive in any noticeable degree, in 
the phraseology which serves for the common wants of lite, The 
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language of poetry, however, is a return to first principles; the 
poet abandons the arbitrary and corrupt, that is to say, the ae 
saic, and again endeavours to express impressively, and indulges 
in the copious employment of resemblances, by way of new 
words. ; tone it is quite improper to regard the use of similes 
as in any measure “a poetical license ;” since the successful ap- 

lication of them is nothing more than an exteusion of language 
in its own direction, and according to its own original method. 
The real extent to which similitudes are employed in truly poeti- 
cal expression is not generally understood. ‘Those similitudes 
in poetry which consist in the avowed illustration of one thing by 
another are very few when compared with those which the poet 
seeks to suggest by skilful juxtapositions, by subtle analogies of 
sound and meaning, and by other artifices almost as many and 
as various as the lines which he. produces. At the imminent 
risk, as we fear, of exciting the incredulous smiles of those of 
our readers to whom this subject is an entirely novel one, we 
shall give an instance or two of suggested similitudes, because 
a right understanding of their use and mode of action is most 
essential to the main objects which we have in view at present— 
namely, the development of the means of teaching employed by 
Art, and the rationalia of their peculiar efficacy. 

The most ordinary means of suggestion, by indirect similitude, 
is that which is dependent upon rhythmical analogies; and as 
this means is pretty generally understood and admitted, little 
shall be said about it, and that little in the words of S. T. Cole- 
ridge, who, in a manuscript note to Daniel’s “ Civil Wars,” his 
copy of which is now before us, writes thus :—‘ A whole book 
might be written, neither diffuse nor uninstructive, on the metri- 
cal excellence of the fifth line of the hundred and fifth stanza.”* 

Another means of suggestion which is scarcely less frequently 











* “The working Spirit ceased not, tho’ work did cease,” is the line referred 
to. Coleridge continues his remarks upon it in these words :—“ The pause after 
Spirit compels a stress on ceas’d, and so makes ceas’d not, by the addition of the 
pause after not, equal to a spondee—a fine effect after the tribrach, or ~~ ~.” 

“ Spirit, body, money, honey, and two or three more perhaps, which I do not re- 
collect, are remnants of genuine metre in our language; they are, or at least always 
may be pyrrhics, i.¢., ~~ equal to”, as a delicate ear may instantly perceive; 
and they prove that accent, contrary to the almost universal opinion, shortens the 
syllable on which it rests, for in these words there is an equal accent on both sylla- 
bles, hence they are both short. Thé working Spirit (a pause equal to ~) ceais’d 
not, ths’ work did cease. N.B.—This a valuable remark.” 

It will be a sad loss to literature if a complete collection of Coleridge’s marginal 
notes is not made before the work becomes impossible by the ever-increasing dis- 
persion of the books in which they occur. These notes, asfar as we are acquainted 
with them, are among the most interesting and valuable of Coleridge’s productions. 
How characteristic of that great Christian philosopher is the following observation, 
which we find on another leaf of the volume before us:— 

. * Thousands, even of educated men, would become more sensible, jitter to be 
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employed in high poetry, although its employment is less gene- 
rally felt, and is seldom distinctly recognised by critics, consists 
in the choice of words, the letters of which convey subtle re- 
semblances of sound, to the matter expressed. Out of the in- 
numerable examples which suggest themselves, we select a well 
known couplet from Coleridge’s Christabel, 


‘“ The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying.” 


Here the cold vowels a, i, 0, are the only ones which are openly 
sounded, and of these a is repeated five times, and 7 three times ; 
the ein the short the, preceding, as it does, the long syllable brand, 
is scarcely heard ; the ear is wholly occupied with the eight cold 
vowels which occur in the long syllables of the eight feet that 
constitute these lines. The only effect of warmth is a very slight 
one, produced by the rapid succession of the consonants 6 r and 
n d, in the word brand. Again, there is an effect of weight con- 
veyed by the word brand ; and to this effect we are invited to 
attend, by the repetition of it, and by the juxtaposition and con- 
trast of this word with other words, conveying the notion of soft- 
ness and lightness; finally, the two ideas of lightness and weight 
are united, and the effect completed, by the word amid, in which 
the sound, passing through the soft m and its indistinct vowels, 
concludes in a heavy d; and completes, to a delicate ear and a 
prepared mind, the entire picture of the weighty and smoulder- 
ing brands, sunken through the light mass of ashes, which re- 
mains after their undisturbed combustion. If the almost magi- 
cally picturesque effect which all will allow to be conveyed by 
this couplet, be not due to these reasons, to what does it owe its 
origin? Explicable origin or reason of one kind or another, 
there must be for every effect of this nature. And if these 
reasons be admitted, they must also be confessed to have been 
intended. To imagine that an extensive and co-operating set 
of effects in art can have arisen without a first and intelligent, 
as well as a final and intelligible cause, were scarcely less stupid 
than atheism. 

We dare not pursue any farther this inexhaustible subject of 
suggested similitudes ; that is to say of similitudes which de- 
pend, for their acceptance, upon cultivation and habits of ready 
association in the reader. One word more, however, concerning 
the powerful use which the poet makes of openly stated simili- 
tudes, and of the tone of mind which is assumed for their recep- 
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tion. Proverbs xi. 22, contains one of the most striking similes 
we know: “ Asa jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair 
woman which is without discretion.” The famous simile in 
Romeo and Juliet— 


‘“‘ Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear,” 


though considerably, and from its subject, necessarily inferior to 
that of Solomon, was probably originated by it. How effectually 
does this kind of intellectual “ rule of three” startle us into 
fruitful thought, at times when we should listen unmoved to 
statements of facts, made after any ordinary fashion! When 
the poet employs similes of this nature, and, still more, when he 
has recourse to what we may term pure suggestion, he assumes 
an audience made up of that better and happier portion of man- 
kind, which loves to discover and dwell upon resemblances, 
rather than to detect and chafe at points of difference. The wit 
can appeal to few precedents, and small encouragement in sacred 
writ, for the practice of his sharp eye for incongruities ; but 
which is that of the inspired books, wherein the poet, the appre- 
hender of universal harmony, can perceive no strains of his own 
music ? 

So much for the poet’s knowledge of the nature of language, 
and of the use which he makes of similitudes, either open or im- 
plied. Another constant principle of poetical expression, and 
that which we should imagine induced Aristotle to call poetry 
the most philosophical kind of writing, is the statement of things 
as they seem, particularly in cases where it is the common prac- 
tice to think and speak of them as we suppose that they are ; or, 
in other words, in connexion with their second causes. 

The only other of the prevailing principles of poetical expres- 
sion that we shall speak of here, is one, by the instrumentality 
of which, the poet is chiefly enabled to keep the machinery or 
artifices of his art out of sight, and to avoid the existence of the 
obstacle which the exhibition of his method of working would 
offer to the reader’s enjoyment of his work. This principle 
will apply, obviously, only to more or less elaborate productions, 
and when we say that it is one of the prevailing principles of 
poetical expression, the word expression is, of course, used in its 
widest sense, as signifying the aggregate power of expression in 
a lengthy passage or an entire work. It is, moreover, manifest that 
the necessity for the employment of this principle will be about 
in proportion to the elaborateness of the work. Hence we find it 
nowhere so frequently used as in the plays of Shakspeare ; and 
hence it is, that the art of those until very recently misunderstood 
productions, has been so frequently identified—more wisely than 
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has been supposed—with the art of nature. Few critics seem 
to have reflected much upon the method of working in either, or 
it would have been found that the plan of both is, to make each 
mean work several ends, and disappear as a mean, by itself 
becoming an end. An ignorance of this simple law, this grand 
art of concealing art, has been the cause of short-sighted criti- 
cisms innumerable. The critic has been contented to discover 
some one end of sufficient importance to warrant the mean em- 
ployed in attaining it, and in his indolent content with the per- 
ception of one of its collateral, and, probably, supplementary 
ends, he has frequently lost sight altogether of its principal ob- 
jects and results. 

Such, then, are some of the leading principles of the poet’s 
unconscious, or semiconscious art : and a man becomes a poet, 
in the sense of the term which seems to be the most commonly 
adopted one, by the simple possession and exercise, to any un- 
usual extent, of the peculiar powers of language, which we have 
now endeavoured to describe ; and which, we may add, are pos- 
sessed and exercised, in some degree, by mankind in general, 
especially when under the influence of emotion that asks for im- 
pressive expression. 

It need scarcely be said that the poet, in order to secure a high 
and permanent standing, must be in the habit of wielding his 

owerful instrument to some noble end. He must not flourish 
it for show and pastime, as too many have done, who have been 
true poets in powers of expression; but he must apply it to the 
great purposes, for the fulfilment of which it is so admirably and 
peculiarly calculated. And in order to do this, he must be a 
good man; for art concerns itself, not with the doctrines, but 
with the life of truth, which none, save those who have lived 
it, can imagine and depict. A work of art is the externalization 
of the artist’s character; it does much of good by the almost 
irresistible power of example; and influences us, in this respect, 
exactly as p aenantoe does; namely, less by few great and striking 
features, than by innumerable and minute glimpses and hints of 
an essential and unobtrusive nobility. Here a word more con- 
cerning the too frequently misunderstood character of the artist 
seems to be required. 

All good men are lovers of the beauty of holiness, and how 
diverse soever may be the means adopted by them for attaining 
their end, the ultimate end of their existence is invariably the 

lory of God, and the exhibition of the perfect and only love- 
finess of his law. The artist whose energies are wholly absorbed 
in giving immortal expression, ‘in his way, to the light and life 
which have been vouchsafed to him, is just as truly and as 
actively employed in the service of God as he is, who occupies 
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himself, no less constantly, in expressing the Christian spirit by 
charities, which are more immediate and palpable in their effect, 
and, therefore, more generally impressive. Man, by his nature, 
seems fitted to acquire excellence in only one species of activity 
at a time; and we probably require more of him than will be 
required by his Judge, when we demand from one individual a 
display of two kinds of energy, each in the highest degree. It 
would be as unreasonable to blame the lark, raining soul-reviving 
music from his invisible station in the air, for not fulfiling the 
functions of the homely bird that abides in the farm-yard, and 
ministers to our most common needs, as to complain of the artist 
for lacking an equal energy in spheres of action which are op- 
posed to one another. Those who give a willing consent to this 
truth sometimes err in their judgment of the artist’s character 
through ignorance of the eminently active nature of art; but we 
trust that what has been said will go far towards removing from 
the minds of our readers the mistakes which have originated in 
this source. 

The most serious charge which has been brought against the 
artistical character, generally, is that it has a tendency to sen- 
suality. We believe that the charge has a certain amount of 
truth in it; but, in judging the artist upon this score, there are 
certain facts to be considered which are too often left out of the 
calculation. Every condition has its peculiar temptations, every 
habit its consequential weaknesses, so every body of men stands 
represented by its worst members in the opinion of the world. 
The temptations and weaknesses of a contemplative condition 
and habit are, however, of a nature to produce results more 
popularly interesting than the sins of selfishness, avarice, pride, 
&c., which are severally the predominant failings of classes who 
engage in other special spheres of action. Again, there is no other 
order of men, besides the ministry, whose characters are so ge- 
nerally inquired after, as are those of the votaries of the fine arts, 
because, with the exception named, in no other case is character 
felt to be so intimately connected with an occupation and its 
products. It must, moreover, be remembered, that the body of 
artists has stood represented in the popular opinion, for the most 
part, by men who — not really belonged to it at all; for it is 
not to be affirmed of Michael Angelo and Milton that they hold 
a name in common with Aretine and Rochester, or even with 
men of much higher note, who have been gifted, to a certain ex- 
tent, with the language of art, but who have altogether lacked its 
divine spirit. 

An error which is widely prevalent concerning the character 
of artists, and which attributes to them, as a body, a defect of 
religion, has arisen from an excellence by which the expression 
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of the religion of great artists has ever been especially, and even 
necessarily, distinguished from that of most other men. The 
great artist, who, we repeat, is always occupied with the exter- 
nalization, and dissemination of a peculiar expression, of the 
life of religion, would act in contradiction to the prime law of 
his method, were he to neglect to give religion, like every thing 
else, an unprecedented and essentially impressive expression. 
The phrase “ didactic artist,” understanding the word didactic 
as it is commonly understood, is a contradiction in terms; but it 
is not more expressly so than is the phrase “ irreligious artist.” 
A poet by becoming openly “ didactic,” would deprive his work 
of that essential quality of suggestiveness by which activity on the 
part of his reader is absolutely demanded, and upon which the 
peculiar character and excellence of the poet’s teaching mainly 
depends; on the other hand, by ceasing to be an instructor of 
the spirit he would clip his own wings and drop to the earth, 
shorn of the glory in virtue of which the poet has been, at 
almost all times, and under almost all religions, associated with 
the priest. Far be it from us to attribute to the artist a dignity 
equal to that of the steward of the mysteries of God ; 


“ The muses are the helpmates 
Of mankind; are born to be 
Supporters of our moments 
Slack in faith.” 


Their society is the theatre, in which, to quote Lord Bacon’s 
remarkable words concerning them, “ it is not good to stay too 
long ;” a crutch may become necessary, by being used often, when 
it is unnecessary ; nectar will turn to,“ vinum demonum” if taken 
in excess; the poet, the painter, the musician, the sculptor, and 
the architect, in their ideal character;‘are the humble assistants 
of the ministers of God. There are already hopeful indications 
of the approach of an era, in which they will assume that charac- 
ter in practice. Painting, architecture, and, above all, poetry, 
are beginning to glow with a life which has long been unknown 
to them; and, we repeat, the life of art is religion. 

Although, in the remarks which have now been made, we 
have necessarily fallen far short of presenting a complete view of 
the artist’s aim, and of the means by which he works, enough has 
been said by us to assure the reader that we intended no ordi- 
nary praise, when we pronounced Mr. Tennyson to be an artist ; 
and we have, moreover, established data and suggested a standard, 
by means, and in presence of which, we may be able to declare 
an opinion concerning this poet’s productions, without risk of 
falling either into ignorant censure or unmeaning praise. 

In original genius we conceive that Mr. Tennyson has been 
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surpassed, during the present century, by Coleridge and by 
Wordsworth; but we have no hesitation in affirming, that in 
that portion of the art of poetry which is to be acquired by re- 
flection and by study, he has not been equalled by any English 
writer since the time of Milton. ‘To this praise we think that 
Mr. Tennyson would have been entitled, had he not written his 
longest, which is also his greatest work, “ ‘The Princess.” The 
limits of our space will not allow us to enter into any thing like 
an analysis of even the shortest of Mr. Tennyson’s poems: we 
must content ourselves with declaring him to be an artist, both 
in theory and in practice, one who comprehends and acts in ac- 
cordance with all the leading principles of which we have endea- 
voured to give an account, and one who, by an extension of, and 
by an unprecedented method of employing, the ewe go of his 
art, has put forth undeniable claims to the laurel which is 
awarded only to originality. The most strikingly original fea- 
ture of the writings of this poet is the success with which he 
seizes upon and poetizes the spirit of the present time. 

The general aspects of poetry, with regard to the passing age, 
have, for some time, been very remarkable ; if they have no other 
merit, they have at least that of being altogether new. The times 
of Aristophanes, of Horace, and of Pope, have been painted 
by their poets; but in colours of censure and satire, not in those 
of honour and of praise. In these days, we witness the novel 

henomenon of a body of educated poets, who, instead of seeing 
in their age no more than a laughing-stock, or a subject for their 
serious reprobation, or an earnest of a fast approaching hour of 
doom, behold in it rather a dawning merit, that requires encou- 
ragement, deserves judicious praise, and should inspire good hope 
concerning the times to come. But, save in the case of one or 
two of our highest poets, these views have led to the adoption of 
a practice, the justice of which is very questionable. Strongly 
impressed with the hopeful character of the age’s spirit, the ma- 
jority of our living songsters have sought to imbue their verses 
with it, by describing therein its developments in incidents and 
external phenomena. A sad mistake! for the spirit in question 
is, at best, a hopeful one, and only prophetic of a spirit, the deve- 
lopment of which shall be worthy to be embalmed in verse. The 
material features of the present age are wholly unfitted to be- 
come the final subject-matter of the poet; for they are full of the 
deformities attendant upon a period of rapid change, and bear 
upon them evident signs of their impermanence. Let it not be 
supposed that we question the legitimacy of the direction of 
poetic power upon matters of a temporary nature, whenever a 
worthy, though temporary end is to be wrought by this means. 
Poets that are not of an age, but for all time, might have prided 
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themselves on the authorship of the “ Song of the Shirt” and the 
“ Bridge of Sighs ;” indeed, the production of such poems is all 
the nobler for the sacrifice of enduring fame which is made in 
the choice of the subjects. It is only when the poet has no such 
temporary end in view, that we complain of his choice of tem- 
porary themes. For a long while past, poem after poem has 
appeared, each having been, avowedly, written of, or for, its par- 
ticular place and year, yet without professing to subserve, in any 
especial manner, that year or place; as if, except in the case 
we have named, a good poem were not for all years and all 
laces. 
r The advocate of this system of writing will perhaps urge the 
necessity of being governed, in the production of his effusions, 
by “ the spirit of the age.” We admit the necessity, but deny 
that he, in fact, does submit himself to being so governed, while 
he pursues such a plan of composition ; nay, we affirm that, in 
nme | it, he distinctly contradicts the spirit, of which he de- 
sires to become the representative. That spirit, as he himself 
asserts, is a spirit of hope, of looking forward; it looks to the 
events of the day for the sake of the promises which they con- 
tain ; these events become the subject-matter of the poet, who is 
really inspired by this spirit, only in virtue of those promises. 
The true, the final subject-matter of the poet of our day, is the 


probable aspect of the days which are to come. The error of 
the author of “ The New Timon,” and of numerous others stick- 
lers for the poetical claims of the emg time, has been avoided 


by Mr. Tennyson, who, in “ Locksley Hall,” has the following 


c haracteristic lines :— 


“ Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time ; 
When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed ; 

And I clung to all the present for the promise that it closed: 
When I dipt into the future—far as human eye could see ; 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonders that would be.” 


The next great peculiarity which makes itself remarked in 
Mr. Tennyson’s poetry, is the character of his language. We 
have said that it is a leading principle of poetical expression to 
state things as they seem; now poetry depends, for its variety, 
upon the variety of ways in which different poets see things. 

he happiest kind of expression would come from him in whose 

ower of vision sense and spirit were most perfectly balanced. 
Such a kind is Shakspeare’s. In Shelley, spirituality commonly 
predominates over sense, and everything, in his poetry, wears an 
unearthly and insubstantial aspect. With Keats’s poetry it is 
just the reverse, His language is more than “ sensuous,” it is 
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sensual, taking the term, of course, in its widest signification. 
Mr. Tennyson’s ordinary style of expression is an intensification 
of the latter style ; and it is often saved from becoming painful, 
only by its manifestly voluntary and conscious character. All 
our great old poets have, upon fitting occasion, made use of the 
sensual style; we have, in Shakspeare, 


“ The large Achilles, on his press’d bed lolling, 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause.” 


In Milton, 


“* And, when they list, their lean and fleshy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ;” 


Such instances are, however, exceptions to the general style of 
their poetry; but the poetry of Keats and Mr. ‘Tennyson is, for 
the most part, entirely made vp of passages of this character. 
The most purely moral and philosophical lines of the last-named 
poet are rendered, to a certain degree, sensual, by the strong 
consciousness and pride with which they are expressed ; for in- 
stance, 
«¢ A man is not as God, 
But then most godlike, being most a man.” 


We do not find fault with Mr. Tennyson for this style, which 
is abundantly productive of beauty, and of which the excess has 
been the reaction of the lax and inaccurate styles, which have 
‘nwo in poetry for nearly two hundred years. We look, 

owever, for a more perfect style from the next great poet who 
rises among us, now that that reaction has been pare going 
on, for the last forty years, and has been completed, in the poetry. 
of Mr. Tennyson. 

Let us now consider the claim which Mr. Tennyson has put 
forth, in “ The Princess,” to be regarded as a great constructive 
artist, as well as a poet of decided originality of thought and 
feeling, and eminently endowed with the faculty of impressive 
> 

f, in the course of the following remarks, we fail in doing full 
justice to Mr. Tennyson’s poem, as we almost necessarily must, 
if it be really great and original, we shall, at least, avoid the in- 
justice of limiting his intentions to our perceptions, of leading 
our readers to suppose that there is no more to be discovered in 
his production than we ourselves may be able to unfold. Hegel. 
is reported to have said, in his last days, that his writings were 
understood by no one but their editor, Michelet, and that they 
were misunderstood by him. If we fail in arriving at an accurate 
estimate of the views by which Mr. Tennyson has been inspired 
in the composition of his new poem, we shall, at all events, do 
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him the justice of attributing to him, and proving the existence 
of, distinct and substantial intentions of some kind or other ; thus 
rescuing his work from the charge of very insufficient meaning, 
to which it is subject, under the assumption that it carries 
its entire meaning and merit upon the surface. To show that, 
under this assumption, “ ‘The Princess” is justly subject to such 
a charge, wil! be the most powerful method of convincing those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Tennyson’s other works, that we 
are not likely to be mistaken in attributing some hidden signifi- 
cance to the present poem. That this primary significance is 
hidden may be said to be a fault, but will not be urged as an 
argument against its existence, by any one who is not wholly 
unread in that school of criticism which has opened to our view 
the unsuspected mines of meaning, so long concealed beneath the 
splendid surface of the plays of Shakspeare. 

“ The Princess ; a medley,” upon the first reading, has a very 
curious effect. It is so thoroughly “a medley,” its heterogene- 
ousness is so complete, that we wonder how any mind should have 
been able to escape the apparently inevitable continuity with 
which feelings and ideas suggest themselves. Tragedy, comedy, 
love, satire, the old, and the new, modern conventionalisms, and 
outrageous fancies, all contrarieties come together, and, at first, 
appear to clash. 

The poem opens with a prologue, which is very gracefully 
written, and deals, in skilful allusion, with the most remarkable 
characteristics of the age. We have the mutilated statue of “ Sir 
Ralph,” a middle-age knight, clothed playfully with silks and 
satins, in ironical reference to the way we moderns treat the 
past; there is talk of 

** Rogues in grain 
Veneered with sanctimonious theory,” 
which is a neat description of a class almost peculiar to our own 
time, and, numerically speaking, by no means insignificant : no 
small proportion of the prologue is occupied by pictures of the 
house and park of an English gentleman upon some day of festi- 
val, when the people are admitted to the latter. There 


“The patient leaders of their institute 
Taught them with facts ;” 


with model railways, telegraphs, steamboats, balloons, &c. ; and 
in the house, 


“ Upon the pavement lay 
Carved stones of the abbey ruin in the park, 
Iluge ammonites, and the first bones of time ; 
And on the tables every clime and age 
Jumbled together ;” &e. Ke, 
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All this part of the poem bears with sufficient distinctness upon 
the fondness for criticising all eras, and for investigating and 
applying all natural powers, whereby our day is especially char- 
acterized. Finally, a party of ladies and young collegians as- 
sembles among “the abbey-ruins,” and a tale is called for, the 
“ Prologue” concluding with the following lines, which, together 
with all the rest of this introduction, impress the reader with the 
notion that these first pages are of the nature of a skilful over- 
ture, and are intended to contain in embryo, and to suggest the 
general character of the entire poem: 


‘“ A tale that really suited time and place. 
Were such a medley, we should have him back 
Who told the Winter's Tale, to do it for us; 
A Gothic ruin and a Grecian house, 
A talk of college and of ladies’ rights, 
A feudal knight in silken masquerade, 
And there with shrieks and strange experiments, 
For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them all, 
The nineteenth century gambols on the grass. 
No matter: we will say whatever comes.” 


Such is the character of the Prologue to “The Princess: a 
Medley ;” and every reader of it, who is not unacquainted with 


Mr. Tennyson’s fondness for metaphysical allegory, and fre- 
quently declared interest in, and acquaintance with, the tenden- 
cies and promises of the day, must proceed to the perusal of the 
main portion of the poem, full of curiosity to learn what our 
great poet has to sing or say concerning that which he himself, 
in the concluding piece of his last publication, “The Poet’s 
Song,” has pointed out as the only fitting subject for the muse of 
the nineteenth century. 

But such a reader is likely to be strangely disappointed with 
his first perusal of the main portion of the poem; in place of 
any professed commentary on the time and its prospects, we come 
at once upon a fantastical love story, which, at first, a to 
have not the remotest connexion with the matters obviously hinted 
at in the “ prologue.” The immense majority of readers will put 
aside the book, and, if they are honest to themselves, will pro- 
nounce it to be, upon the whole, “a failure.” The innumerable 
hints which occur throughout, of the existence of a solid substratum 
of meaning, are too subtle to arrest attention and awaken thought 
among the many. Even the perfect correspondence of the “con- 
clusion” with the “prologue,” and the unaccountable apparent 
irrelevance of both, will be insufficient to startle readers of poetry, 
in general, into a notion that the “ failure” may possibly be their 
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own, and not the poet’s. The following lines are part of the 
“ conclusion :” 


“ Here closed our compound story, which at first 
Had only* meant to banter little maids 
With mock heroics and with parody ; 
But slipt in some strange way, crost with burlesque, 
From mock to earnest, even with tones 
Of tragic, and with less and less of jest. 
x * x * 
But we went back to the abbey, and sat on, 
So much the gathering darkness charmed; we sat 
Saying little, wrapt in nameless reverie, 


Perchance upon the future man. 
* x * * 


Last little Lilia, rising without sound, 
Disrobed the glimmering statue of Sir Ralph 
From those rich silks, and home well pleased we went.” 


The tale runs thus: “ The Princess,” Ida, had been betrothed 
in childhood to a prince, whom she had never seen. When she 
becomes a woman, she refuses to fulfil an engagement which was 
not of her own making. Marriage would interfere with her plans, 
which extend to the reformation and regeneration of woman ; 
and, to carry out which, she has retired with a number of ladies 
from the world, and has founded a college for women exclusively. 
Over the gate is written 


“Let no man enter here on pain of death.” 


The prince, who has fallen in love with a portrait and a lock 
of hair, endeavours to win his right by stratagem. With two 
friends, Cyril and Florian, he enters the college, in female attire ; 
their disguise is discovered by accident, and they are turned out 
of the college; the penalty of death being waived, in considera- 
tion of the prince larine saved the life of Ida, who, in her 
precipitate flight after the discovery, falls from a bridge into a 
torrent. Meantime the king, the prince’s father, fearing for the 
safety of his son, has encamped with an army about the walls of 
the college, and retains as an hostage, Gama, the father of the 
princess, who has fallen into his hands. Matters lead at last to 





* So the first edition. In the second the passage runs thus: 


« Here closed our complex story, which at first, 
Perhaps, but meant to banter little maids, &c.” 


Mr. Tennyson has been taught, by the reception of his first edition, a little of 
the wisdom which is commonly the last at which great writers arrive, namely, 
that of giving the “ reading public” sufficient credit for obtuseness. 
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the decision of Ida’s right to despise the contract, by a combat 
between the prince and a party of his friends, and the brothers of 
Ida, and an equal number of their adherents. The prince and his 
party are vanquished, and himself wounded. Whereupon Ida 
opens her gates to victors and vanquished, sets her pupils to tend 
on and fall in love with the hitherto detested males, tends her- 
self the wounded prince, and marries him; and, in the very 
hour of triumph, forgets all her plans for female regeneration. 

Such is the plot of this story, which is about three thousand 
lines long. There are numerous other incidents and characters, 
all wonderfully elaborated, which we have not noticed, because 
they have no connexion whatever with the main plot ; but had we 
done so we should still have fallen far short of giving the readers 
a notion of the utter want of interest, unity, and purpose, 
in this production, considered merely as a narrative poem; and 
of its miserable weakness and want of integrity, if regarded, as 
some regard it, as a satire upon learned women. Now, by regard- 
ing it as neither one nor the other, and attributing to it some 
significance of which the incidents and characters are merely 
symbolical expressions, we, at once, do away with an overwhelm- 
ing amount of difficulty and contradiction, and are enabled to re- 
concile its composition with the quality of Mr. Tennyson’s genius. 

No one who coincides with Mr. Carlyle’s fine criticism of the 
second part of Faust, will be disposed to quarrel with us, for 
declaring the existence of a significance in “The Princess,” before 
we pretend to be able to give any thing like a full and accurate 
account of that significance. It is, however, our duty to set be- 
fore the reader, as far as our space will permit, such proof of the 
being of a central idea in this poem, together with such clue to 
the nature of that idea, as we ourselves after a very careful study 
of the work, have been able to arrive at. 

An opinion has long been prevalent, that the phenomena of 
the present day, treated with respect to their more or less obvious 
consequences for the future, must constitute the subject-matter 
of the next great poem. We repeat that Mr. Tennyson himself 
has not been backward in declaring, directly and indirectly, his 
coincidence in the popular views upon this point. Of his recent 
poems, several treat openly, and with considerable foresight and 
profundity of observation concerning those phenomena; and no 
thoughtful reader of “ Locksley Hall,” of the “Prologue” and 
. ag et to the “ Morte d’Arthur,” “ Amphion,” “ Ulysses,” 
“The Golden Year,” &c., could for a moment imagine that the 
poet, who, in such brief pieces, has discussed the features and pro- 
—_ of the times, in a tone so lofty and generalizing, woebd, in 
the present poem, by which his permanent reputation must be in 
a great measure decided, descend to the exclusive treatment of one 
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or two petty features, which, if it is true that they are character- 
istics of the time, are as impermanent as they are unimportant. 
Had a judicious student of the above named poems been ques- 
tioned, before the appearance of “The Princess,” as to his opinion 
of the probable character of the next long composition by Mr. 
‘Tennyson, we cannot but believe that he would have declared his 
expectation of a work, written with precisely the views which 
appear to be announced in “the Prologue” to that poem. Were 
such a student to experience any difficulty in deducing at once, 
from the poem itself its primary thought, he would question him- 
self as to what would probably constitute that thought and it is 
most likely that he would immediately fix upon the vast struggle 
which has long been in progress against authority of every possible 
kind, as being the most vital, and, in its consequences, the all im- 
portant characteristic of the age we live in. That such struggle, 
with all its complicated elements and bearings, does, in fact, con- 
stitute the very essence and soul of the poem before us, is a truth 
of which we have been more and more convinced during each one 
of many successive perusals. Let us frankly confess that an un- 
usually careful study of this poem has not enabled us to discover 
any very distinct connexion between the greater portion of its 
details, and what we conceive to be the central thought; upon 
which, if the poem be a truly artistical work, they must every 
one of them depend, for their primary meaning and value. Very 
many are the thoughts, illusions, traits of character, and incidents, 
the true meaning of which we seem to perceive fully ; very many 
awe to us to possess some only half-perceived capacity of ap- 
plication to the central thought; but very many more have 
proved too enigmatical for our patience, or our powers; yet even 
these, equally with the rest, bear upon their faces the strongest 
evidences of their symbolical character. Our space will neces- 
sarily limit us to the mention of some few of the most remarkable 
details. In the most prominent incidents of the piece, namely, 
the isolation of Ida and her followers, and her refusal to ratify 
the contract, which the two old kings had made in her infancy, 
and without proposing to consult her desires, the declaration of 
independence, which, in our day, for the first time, is really being 
made, by secular knowledge, is shadowed forth with a dis- 
tinctness of which it is impossible for us to convey a sufficing 
notion to those of our readers who are unacquainted with the 
»oem. The character of Ida, who is “ the very Ida of the In- 
tellect,” seems to be intended to represent that of science, or the 
simple intellect, in the most inclusive and exalted form which it 
is capable of reaching by its own unaided efforts. In its re- 
bellion against an exorbitant authority, it has fallen into the 
grievous mistake of refusing to recognise any authority at all. 
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It is much in the right and much in the wrong; and has to 
undergo a disastrous course of error before it can be taught the 
knowledge of the truth. Innumerable passages which are ex- 
travagant and unnatural absurdities, if we are to believe that 
they are the words of, or have allusion to, a woman of flesh and 
blood, are replete with profound philosophy, if Ida is to be 
regarded as the representative of the passive or feminine prin- 
ciple of the intellect, in a condition of total independence of, and 
opposition to, powers of higher activity and authority. Take, 
for instance, the following chant, with which Ida hails the vic- 
tory of her cause, a victory which, be it remembered, she imme- 
diately throws away : 


“¢ Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n: the seed, 
The little seed they laughed at, in the dark, 
Has ris’n and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arms, and rushes to the sun. 


“ Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n: they came— 
The leaves were wet with women’s tears; they heard 
A noise of songs they would not understand ; 

They marked it with the RED Cross to the fall, 
And would have strown it, and are fall’n themselves, 


“ Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n: they came— 
The woodmen with their axes: lo! the tree! 
But we will make it faggots for the hearth, 
And shape it plank and beam, for roof and floor, 
And boats and bridges, for the use of men. 


“ Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n: they struck ; 
With their own blows they hurt themselves; nor knew 
There dwelt an iron nature in the grain ; 

The glittering axe was broken in their arms, 
The arms were shatter’d to the shoulder-blade. 


* Our enemies have fall’n; but this shall grow 
A night of summer from the heat, a breadth 
Of autumn dropping fruits of power; and roll’d 
With music in the Eonian breeze of tune, 
The tops shall strike from star to star, the fangs 
Shall move the stony bases of the world.” 


Is this the language of fanciful satire, or that of philosophical 
allegory? Is this a literary lady’s way of expressing her satisfaction 
at the success of a crotchet? or is it the song that is now burst- 
ing from thousands of hearts in every part of the civilized world? 
the proud hymn of the Intellect, over a triumph, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Tennyson’s allegory, has yet to be in considerable part 
modified, or reversed? Regarded in this light, the above song 
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is magnificent; but if we are to rest in the superficial meaning 
of the poem, this chant is a senseless impertinence. 

There are few passages of length equal to the above, which 
are equally obvious in A yearn, The greater portion of the 

oem is exceedingly, and perhaps necessarily, obscure; but, in 
the obscurest parts, there are bright glimpses of the primary 
sense. What are Ida’s tamed leopards, but the lower powers of 
Nature in just submission to the enlightened Intellect? What 
is the baby Aglaia, (AyAaa, splendour, grace, &c.,) but the 
» ape Future, the daughter of the soul, Psyche? What is 
the Lady Blanche, 


** A double-rouged and treble-wrinkled dame, 
With all her faded autumns falsely brown,” 


if not the representative of some worn-out form of Intellect, 
which retains nothing of its former excellence but the name? 
What does her juxtaposition with the younger Psyche, by whom 
she is supplanted in the affections of Ida and the University, 
mean, if not the present juxtaposition of lifelessness and true 
vitality in the intellectual system, and the forced retreat of the 
one before the other? Does not the decrepit Gama, that 
* little dry old man, not like a king,” who is “ swamped in lazy 
tolerance,” but who is the father of Ida, and of her powerful cham- 
pions, Arac and his brothers, shadow forth the present condition 
of a power, the weakness and decay of which, have — the 
phenomenon which is typified by Ida’s isolation? Is not the in- 
scription above the palace-gate, “ Let no man enter here on 
pain of death,” a very just expression of the penalty incurred by 
those who seek to set up their habitation within the enchanted 
regions of the passive Intellect? The sweet Melissa is the off- 
spring of the hateful Blanche, the mighty Arac, of the nerveless 

rama: have we not here the generation of the opposites by oppo- 
sites, which is so common a phenomenon in connexion with the 
birth of principles ? 

There are, we repeat, innumerable incidents, characters, con- 
trasts, and allusions, the primary meanings of which are totally 
dark to us; but that they have such primary meanings is com- 
monly manifest from the fact, that their superficial senses are 
wholly insufficient to justify their existence: Psyche, for in- 
stance, is “ the Lady of three castles ;” a fact which bears in no 
way upon the outward sense of the story, but which is neverthe- 
less impressed upon the reader by two or three repetitions. It 
is much the same with the characters of Cyril, Florian, the twin 
brothers of Arac, and of one or two others, who appear to us to 
be not a whit the less manifestly allegorical, because, hitherto, 
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we have been unable to assign to them their true position in the 
general allegory. A certain odd want of consecutiveness in the 
individual characters, which is obviously not the result of want 
of care in their development, considered together with an equally 
odd mechanical symmetry in their relationships, would at once 
stamp this production, in our opinion, as being allegorical, were 
the allegory itself much less manifest than it is, and had much 
less care been taken by the poet, in the “ Prologue” and “ Con- 
clusion,” to direct the reader to the real character of his work. 

The poem is crowded with incidents, characters, and thoughts, 
and with the most subtle and laboured contrasts and juxtapo- 
sitions, all of which would have been wholly thrown away, and 
worse than thrown away, upon a very flimsy plot, and a satire 
the poignancy of which they would have constantly diminished. 
This lavish expenditure of unnecessary materials, this constant 
occurrence of features that have no vital connexion with the plot 
or the satire, gives, upon the no-meaning hypothesis, an inex- 
pressibly unsatisfactory effect to the whole work, which, viewed 
in this light, reminds us of the box full of inanimate dolls, that 
we remember, in our childhood, to have peeped into, before the 
commencement of Punch’s drama; or, to employ a more digni- 
fied illustration, of the meaningless jumble of colours and out- 
lines, which a painted window presents, when viewed from the 
outside. 

Thoroughly as the poem is redeemed, by the view which has 
now been taken of it, from the weightiest of the censures to 
which it is liable, in the absence of this, or of some very similar 
view, it is not to be denied that the work is deformed by faults, 
and by faults which are not to be found, at least to the same ex- 
tent, in Mr. Tennyson’s former writings. None of these faults, 
however, seem to have resulted from a defect of care in the 
finish. Mr. Tennyson seems rather to have erred in the other 
extreme; or, to use his own words, by polishing, “ till all is ripe 
and rotten.” 

The finish is too high for so large a work, giving it an effect 
something like that which would be produced by an immense 
pencil drawing. Mr. Tennyson also attempts to produce, by 
simple versification, effects of which versification seems to be in- 
capable; and artifice pushed beyond its’ limits, looks like a 
want of art. We protest against the unfair trial of harmony 
in verse, by printing it like prose; but we think that nothing 
can justify such lines as these, 


‘* With stroke on stroke, the horse and horseman came, 
As comes a pillar of electric cloud, 
Flaying off the roofs, and sucking up the drains, 
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And shadowing down the champaign, till it strikes 

On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, and splits, 
And twists the grain with such a roar, that the earth 
Reels, and the herdsmen cry.” 


The gravest fault, however, and one which seriously affects the 
value of the work, is the fact, that it is constructed upon, rather 
than inspired by, the central idea. This gives it an appearance 
of weakness which must be felt by those who best appreciate the 
merits of the poem; and which must be fatal to the impression 
made by it upon readers who will not take the pains required to 
get deeper than the surface. A poem of this kind ought to con- 
tain nothing to offend, even a careless reader, possessed of toler- 
ably accurate taste; its meaning should not be destructive of 
its merely superficial beauty :—but the excellence, the absence 
of which we are lamenting, has probably never been attained by 
any poet since Shakspeare. Let us therefore thank Mr. Tenny- 
son for having put forth an undeniable claim to 


“ The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 
And poets sage.” 


The promise which was held out by “ The Palace of Art,” 
“ The Dream of Fair Women,” and by one or two other poems, 
constructed upon much the same principles, but with far less 

wer, has been, to a great extent, redeemed in “ The Princess.” 

ut Mr. Tennyson has not yet done his best. We trust that the 
hints which are contained in the foregoing pages, and which we 
offer to his consideration, with the modesty that becomes com- 
mentators upon an original poet who has so lately made his 
appearance among us, may not be wholly unacceptable and use- 
less to him, who is too much of an artist to be ignorant, that in 
art, outward law and inward inspiration must ever work hand 
in hand. 
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Breeding of Salmon. 


Art. I1I.—Two Summers in Norway. By the Author of “The 
Angler in Ireland.” 2 vols. London, 1840. 


In the preceding Number of this Review we indulged ourselves, 
it may be too discursively, with some observations on the Art of 
Angling. If we prolonged the discussion beyond the endurance 
of any reader, let him remember, that patience is an angler’s 
virtue, and ought to be exercised by all concerned, whether it 
be with the exposition or the practice of so great an art. We 
now desire to take up, more briefly, certain scientific portions of 
the subject. 

Mr. Stoddart’s opinion in regard to the spawning of trout and 
salmon—and so we presume of fish in general—is different from 
that of all preceding observers, whether fishers or physiologists. 
He asserts that the female does all the work herself, without any 
assistance from the male. She forms her own redd or furrow, 
expels the ova by a process of self-exertion, and covers them by 
the action of her tail as they descend. The milter, he holds, 
during these operations, yields her no assistance whatever. 
“Tt is possible he may be at hand on the watch, waiting the com- 
pletion of the process; but he avoids, during its continuance, 
every show of contact with the female; and his interference 
with the operation can amount to nothing more than the scaring 
away of small fry from the spawning-bed; or perhaps he may 
indulge his own voracious appetite by picking up the stray ova 
as they roll towards him—a propensity not to be wondered at, 
while it is of common occurrence to capture large trout with in- 
dividuals of their own species projecting from their mouths.’”— 
P. 27. How then, it may be naturally asked, do these ova pro- 
duce their young? This the author, in an ensuing portion of his 
work, proceeds to explain as follows :— 


“T have come to the conclusion, therefore, first of all, that although 
the milter and spawner are very frequently discovered to be on the 
redd together as a pair, this pairing takes place only for the occasion ; 
and that the same milter will serve several females in succession, ac- 
cording as they are in a state of preparation to receive him. Again, 
that this state of preparation happens after the completion of the spawn- 
ing process, when the females are in the condition of what are called 
kelts. It is not an impregnation of the shedded or flowing ova that 
takes place, but an impregnation of the ovaria after spawning; and 
this for the purpose of endowing or fructifying the next year’s deposit. 
I may also add, that the fact of the male parr of eight or nine months’ 
growth being, as respects its milt, fully matured, while the female 
fish of the same age exhibits no corresponding forwardness in regard 
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to the spawn, most unquestionablv <onfirms the reasonableness of such 
views; and if it has not the weig:: and value of actual experiment in 
regard to them, yet, if looked upon as an anomalous and inexplicable 
circumstance, when taken into account by the experimentalist himself, 
as is the case in this instance, it certainly tempts to the inquiry— 
Have such experiments been conducted upon their legitimate bases ? 
or, in other words, is there no error or oversight, no questionable pos- 
tulate, on the faith of which they have been put into operation.”— 
P. 199. 


Now, Mr. Stoddart’s notions on these points would be of no 
consequence in themselves, as he evidently is not, and does not 
samen to be, a scientific observer; but when taken up vaguely 

y other people, especially when conjoined with what is contemp- 
tuous on his own part, and therefore to be condemned on ours, 
they may lead not only to a misapprehension of Mr. Shaw’s con- 
clusions, but to a misconstruction of his character. For example, 
in criticising certain experiments performed by Mr. Shaw, by 
means of which he produced some hybrid broods, specimens of 
which we have ourselves seen and handled, but the final results 
of which Mr. Stoddart thinks have not been properly explained 
to himself and the public, he observes as follows :—“ Some mis- 
hap has plainly taken place ; the wild ducks have been at work,* 
the ponds robbed of their previous contents; or, so I fear, a new 
and important discovery is on the eve of coming to light; the 
error, ab initio, has been detected, and it will require, not time 
or assiduity merely, but caution, craft, and resolution, to unravel 
the threads of former speculation, and reblend them together, so 
as to attract and harmonize. Seriously speaking, however,” &c. 
—P. 201. And he then proceeds with his own views. Now 
we think the serious portion lies, not in what he is about to state, 
whatever that may be, but in what he has just already stated. 
He has made a serious insinuation, if not accusation—affecting, 
as appears to us, Mr. Shaw’s truthfulness and sincerity of spirit, 
not only reprehensibly inconsistent with all that is known of that 
observer’s character and conduct, but ridiculously contradictory 
of frequent laudation, bestowed upon those excellent attributes 
by the critic himself throughout the other portions of his volume, 
—surely in mockery ; for what credit can be conscientiously as- 
signed to any man for the results of one experiment, if we could 
believe him capable of intentionally deceiving us by craft and 
cunning in another? Poets have been by some one most irre- 
verently designated “ inspired idiots.” Mr. Stoddart is a poet, 





* In the course of a previous experiment, some wild ducks had unfortunately 
stumbled on Mr. Shaw’s boxes during winter, and swallowed up most of the collected 
ova of that year, 
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and of some power ; but it appears to us that even his prose on 
this occasion (if prose is ever inspired at all) has not been pre- 
sided over by the goddess of wisdom. 

Mr. Shaw, as is probably well known to many of our readers, 
succeeded several years ago in maturing the spawn of salmon, 
and producing living fry, by intermingling the milt and oya of 
the adults. Phe observed fact of the male parrs with the milt 
matured, being “ at all times found in company with the adult 
female salmon while depositing her spawn in the river,” suggested 
the idea that they were probably there for a sufficient reason. 
To demonstrate the power and nature of the function performed, 
he, in January 1837, took a female salmon of fourteen pounds 
from the natural spawning-bed, from whence he also took a 
male parr weighing one and a half ounce, the milt of which he 
mingled with the expressed ova of the salmon ; and the spawn 
thus commingled, he imbedded in the gravel of a streamlet con- 
nected with his experimental ponds. The process succeeded in 
every respect, as it had done when tried with adult parents. ‘The 
young fish appeared in embryo, were hatched, increased in size 
as parr, assumed the migratory aspect, and became smolts, or 
salmon-fry. This experiment he tried repeatedly, and with 
every requisite precaution, whether of a positive or a negative 
nature; and he seems even at that early period to have antici- 
pated, and rendered foundationless, the fanciful objections of such 
cavilling inquirers as Mr. Stoddart. Thus, early in January 
1838, he took another female salmon, weighing fourteen pounds, 
and two male parr from the same spawning-bed, and commingled 
two lots of milt and ova, placing them in different streams. Al- 
though by an accident (referred to in the preceding note) he 
lost most of this impregnation, the few that remained shewed a 
progressive growth entirely corresponding to that of the former 
hatching. So also, in December 1838, he took a female salmon 
of eleven pounds from the river, and four male parrs from the 
same spawning-bed. After impregnating four different lots of 
her ova, one lot to each parr, he placed the four parrs in a pond 
where they remained until the following May, at which period 
they assumed the migratory dress. The ova were placed in 
streams to which no other fish had access, and there they became 
mature in the same progressive manner as those produced from 
an adult pair of salmon; thus clearly demonstrating that the 
young salmon of eighteen months old, while yet in the parr or 
early state, actually perform the functions of the male parent 
before they quit the river. 

It was in consequence, as we have already indicated, of Mr. 
Shaw having observed the curious fact, that male parr with the 
milt matured were at all times to be seen accompanying the 
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adult female salmon, while the latter were depositing their 
spawn in the river courses, (female parr being at the same time 
absent,) that he was first induced to try the experiments above 
narrated. The cautious and considerate way in which he fenced 
himself, and floored Mr. Stoddart, is well explained in the fol- 
lowing passage, which occurs in a note to Mr. Shaw’s paper :— 


* AsI believe it has been objected to my views, or rather practice, 
regarding this mode of impregnation, that the generative influence 
may have been in some other way effected than through the medium 
of the parr, I therefore took every means to prove the truthful results 
of my experiments by varying, in some measure, their conditions. 
Thus, in two instances, I took a portion of the ova from a female 
salmon, and placed them, without impregnation, in a stream of pure 
water. The result was as I anticipated: up to the termination of the 
general hatching season, they exhibited no appearance of vitality. 
The female, from which one lot of ova was taken and placed in water 
without impregnation, was the female with which the four parr above 
alluded to were spawned. They were placed in the same stream, but 
in a separate vessel from the four lots impregnated. The other lot 
was taken from the fernale with which the male from pond No. 3 
was spawned. The unimpregnated lot was placed in the same stream 
with the former. The impregnated lot was placed in the stream of 
pond No. 3. To avoid contact, the unimpregnated lots were in each 
case taken first, and removed to a distance.” * 


Could anything be more prudent than this proceeding, or 
more legitimate than the conclusion come to? Masses of ova 
are divided into sundry portions. A certain process is carefully 
performed on some of these portions, and as carefully abstained 
from in respect to others, and the results are always found to be 
conformable in each—that is, all those portions which have been 
commingled with the milt become prolific and parr-producing, 
while those which have not been so commingled continue 
barren. 





* See Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xiv., part ii., note to 
. 562. 

4 + The same diseased propensity to reason on facts without remembering them, 
is exhibited by the author of a really useful little volume “On River Angling for 
Salmon and Trout,” (1840), by John Younger of St. Boswells. Alluding to Mr. 
Shaw’s experiments with the parr and salmon, he observes—* However correct 
in his main opinion, derived from a class of excellent experiments, that the parr is 
the young of the salmon, or other red fish, of the first season, still the impregna- 
tion of the roe of a fifteen pound baggit salmon, by a two ounce parr of her last 
year’s spawn, is too great a stretch for a vulgar fisherman’s comprehension or 
credulity, however many ‘learned Thebans’ may believe it. May we not with 
more probability imagine, that the roe of the baggit salmon, with which Mr. Shaw 
spawned by compression, and at the same time brought in contact with the milt 
of the small male parr, and thereby supposed to have impregnated the female’s 
spawn as emitted,—is it not as probable that, at least a quantity of the spawn 
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Mr. Stoddart’s commentary, which, we confess, we do not 
comprehend so clearly as we do the experiments themselves, is 
as follows :— 


“The averment in the note in question I hold fairly open to chal- 
lenge, upon the ground that it is, in fact, a slurring over of one of the 
most important points connected with the breeding of salmon, and 
also because it embodies an admission, on the part of Mr. Shaw, which 
is very apt to impress one with the idea that the experiment under 
detail was imperfectly, if not carelessly, conducted. I allude to 
the insertion of the words “as I anticipated,” which phrase plainly 
indicates that Mr. S. had made up his mind to meet with but one 
fixed result to the experiment, although upon what grounds he had 
done so, apart from mere prejudice, he has not thought fit to enlighten 
the reader.”—P. 189. 


If Mr. Shaw’s experiments are strange and illogical, we are 
sure that Mr. Stoddart’s commentary is stranger and more illo- 
gical still; in fact, we fear it possesses those attributes inde- 
pendent altogether of Mr. Shaw. But not only does the latter 
distinctly state the general or suggestive ground (the want of 
which is complained of) on which he had formed his opinion 
prior to experiment, but Mr. Stoddart himself actually quotes, 
as we ourselves have done, the very passage. He had seen the 
breeding parr haunting habitually the natural spawning beds of 
salmon, and this it was that induced him both to form his opinion 
and to perform his experiments. ‘The one fortunately confirmed 
the other, and proved that he was right; but whether he had 
been right or wrong eventually, he had, in the first place, fair 
inferential ground to go upon, and has given us that ground 
surely apart from what his critic calls “mere prejudice.” 

Moreover, what possible effect could Mr. Shaw’s anticipations, 
whether well or ill-founded, have upon the hatching of the sal- 
mon spawn? And is not an anticipated result arrived at, and 
solidly secured and demonstrated, by a series of what are called 
tentative experiments, performed in a hopeful and foreseeing 
spirit, if not more valuable in itself, certainly more creditable to 
the discoverer, than if that result had been attained by chance, 
or some hap-hazard and empyrical set of observations? Thus 
the very features which render Mr. Shaw’s discoveries the more 
interesting and satisfactory to others, because the more philoso- 
phically conducted, tend only to deteriorate them in Mr. Stod- 
dart’s view. He contends that the whole of these most signal 
and successful experiments are based upon a “ false but popular 





would have produced the young as tell without as with contact with the puny parr ?? 
Has Mr. Younger really read Mr. Shaw’s observations, or has he written his own 
The two doings seem incompatible with each other. 
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notion, that the ova of the salmon, previous to its (their) being 
emitted is (are) in an der stecenee D1 state,” and he himself not 
only maintains the contrary, but reiterates it, with his eyes open, 
a very few minutes after he has copied, no doubt with his own 
hands, the very passages in which Mr. Shaw has proved the fact 
to be otherwise than Mr. Stoddart thinks it. 

So anxious seems Mr. Stoddart lest the worst should not ap- 
pear the better reason, and vice versa, that he does not always 
accurately report even what lies spread upon the printed page 
before him. Thus Mr. Shaw says— 


“In conducting the experiment of artificial impregnation, it ap- 
peared to me to be very desirable that the male should be taken with 
the female of his own selection, at the very moment when they were 
mutually engaged in the continuance of their species. To take a 
female from one part of the stream, and a male from another, might 
not have given the same chances of a successful issue to the experi- 
ment.”—P. 554. 


Upon which the commentator remarks— 


“Mr. S. evidently, in the instance detailed, acknowledges as essen- 
tial the existence of a mutual understanding betwixt the sexes.”— 
P. 194. 


Now, Mr. Shaw does not in any way acknowledge that it is 
“ essential,” but merely mentions that he thought it “very de- 
sirable.” He never could have acknowledged it to be essential, 
because he knew the contrary, and has stated it in that passage 
of his paper (p. 566) where he narrates the curious fact of his 
having performed the vitalizing process upon the ova of a salmon 
which had been killed and removed from the river a couple of 
hours before, and could therefore have had but a small share in 
any “ mutual understanding” upon any subject whatsoever. So 
also, when Mr. Shaw is narrating a subsequent experiment in 
January 1839, on a female salmon which was taken from the 
river “in the act of spawning, in absence of the male,’ Mr. 
Stoddart immediately strikes in with—“ What, then, I ask, is to 
be presumed from the fact that a female salmon can perform the 

enerative functions, as Mr. Shaw terms them, unassisted ?” 
Mr. Shaw does not consider, and therefore would not think of 


—s, the spawning of the female salmon the generative func- 


tion. He regards it only as an essential, not a self-sufficing, 
portion of that function; but as, according to Mr. Stoddart’s 
theory, or rather hypothesis, sag | constitutes the sole, and 
for the time being sufficient process, he makes Mr. Shaw, who 
thinks the reverse, say that it is so too. Whereas the latter 
most accurate observer's opinion is, that the absence of the male 
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salmon is an exceptional case, foreseen and provided for, when it 
does occur, by the presence of the parr, and that the simple pro- 
cess of spawning by itself alone would go for nothing. 

It would almost seem as if Mr. Stoddart was not aware, that 
the different physiological laws which regulate production, were 
greatly varied in the different classes of the animal king- 
dom, in accordance with the range of structure, so highly diver- 
sified, although in each so wondrously adapted to the end in 
view. He in by sleight of hand, to overturn the very 
foundations of all acquired experience and recorded knowledge 
in respect to these matters; and what renders his own views the 
more preposterous, is, that if they were true, the truth would 
have been made manifest from the first, and would have met the 
eye of old and young almost every hour in every running stream, 
and could in no way continue among the hid secrets of nature, 
still to be ascertained. And what are the proofs adduced, besides 
his own vague reasoning on the subject? Merely this, that 
many years ago, a gentleman, his informant, and an eye-witness 
of the fact, “ while angling along with his brother on the Earn 
at Strowan Bridge, near Crieff, the latter got hold of what he 
at first supposed to be simply a river-trout; but on drawing it 
ashore, was on to find that he had captured two fish of 
the species, and these, strange to say, attached to each other.”— 
Note to p. 24. He names the persons referred to, who are, we 
admit, well-known gentlemen of the highest character for truth- 
fulness and intelligence, and excellent anglers to boot; but that 
the contrary usage is that not only of fishes in general, but of 
trout and salmon in particular, is what we are well assured from 
a multiplicity of circumstantial observations of a directly oppo- 
site nature, which place the old idea on a foundation so broad 
and deep that it cannot be shaken. This, of course, is not a 
matter, the physiological details of which can be entered fully 
into in an article like the present, which ought not to be alto- 
gether as “ Caviar to the multitude ;” and as the onus probandi 
rests, in the meantime, with those who seek to remove the 
ancient land-marks which our fathers have set, we hope they 
will no longer delay an ample illustration of the subject. We 
trust, however, that Mr. Stoddart will not any further “ follow 
out the analogy,” as he terms it, which he has adduced as to the 
eggs of poultry, but rather bear in mind, that although the func- 
tions of fishes may be still in several points obscure, of this fact 
we are already so far certain, that fishes themselves, being 
a wingless, and without feet, can be neither cocks nor 

ens. 

We fear we may have already prolonged this discussion be- 
yond the patience of our readers; but they who “ deem our 
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~ to be tedious,” must remember, that as accurate a know- 
dge as we can attain to of the haunts and habits of salmon, 
whether parr or parents, is really a matter of the highest mo- 
ment in an economical and commercial point of view, when we 
consider the extreme value of our fisheries; so that, setting 
aside the intellectual interest of the subject merely as one of 
science, it has an undoubted right of appeal from the pursuits of 
the philosopher to the purses of the people. 

The pairing of salmon during spawning time has been often 
observed; and it is a habit which we may reasonably infer 
would not prevail at that particular period, if it had taken place, 
according to Mr. Stoddart’s hypothesis, after the spawning of 
the preceding year, when the fish were kelts. Mr. Andrew 
Young, the skilfal and long-experienced manager of the Duke 
of Sutherland’s North-country fisheries, in an unpublished letter 
now before us, writes as follows :— 


“ Mr. Shaw is perfectly right in stating that salmon pair. I dare- 
say I may say that I have seen more salmon spawning than any man 
alive at this time; and I am sure that I have never yet seen a female 
spawning without a male. But the services of one male are as good 
as those of another, if the milt of both is equally mature. A male 
fish, however, must be had, else the female will not remain a moment 
on the spawning ground. ‘The experiment has been tried frequently 
(and is a well-known, though most reprehensible poaching practice,) 
by killing the male from the side of the female, and her first proceed- 
ing was to fall back into the pool below the spawning-ford, and from 
thence return with another male fish. This practical experiment has 
even been carried the length of picking off nine males successively 
from the side of the same individual female, and frequently have from 
three to eight been killed in that insidious manner. The fact is cer- 
tain, that in the process of spawning, the female fish will be unpro- 
ductive unless the ova come in contact with the milt, and that contact 
must occur when both milt and roe are in a state of maturity. Of 
this there need be no doubt. Deposit the ova without impregnation 
at the time of exclusion, and treat them otherwise as carefully as you 
can, and nothing is produced: impregnate the ova, and in due course 
you have a swarm of salmon-fry. Or take the milt and ova from a 
pair of salmon in August, when neither is as yet mature, and deposit 
them with equal care, you produce nothing: take the same materials 
from a brace of fish at a later period during the natural and spawning 
time, and when the fish are themselves upon the fords, and you pro- 
duce fry. Mr. T. T. Stoddart draws far-fetched inferences from barn- 
door cocks and hens. He ought to recollect, that whether he disbe- 
lieves all natural facts or no, he himself writes on fishes.” * 





* In another communication with which we have been favoured by Mr. Young, 
he adds as follows :—* Mr. Shaw is quite correct in the principle on which 
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Let us endeavour to ascertain Mr. Stoddart’s views upon the 
same subject. His general argument against pairing is, that the 
number of spawners which ascend the Tweed, and, as he be- 
lieves, salmon-streams in general, exceeds that of the he-fish in 
the proportion of three to one; and although he admits it as true 
that salmon frequently leave the sea in pairs, he denies that 
these are necessarily male and female. He thinks they are often 
both spawners, and adds, that during the early grilse season, 
when they enter the river in considerable shoals, it is not un- 
common to find five-sixths of the lot females. 


“ T hold then as inaccurate the assertion, that salmon regularly pair 
off in the manner of partridges and grouse. [He is right in thinking 
that they do not betake themselves either to the corn-fields, or ‘ ower 
the muir amang the heather.”] They certainly pair, but it is not as 
they are described or understood by naturalists to do, one milter serv- 
ing merely its appropriate spawner. On the contrary, a single male- 
fish is adapted to perform the requisite office to several females; in 
fact, is polygamous. I once witnessed, in a shallow pool in the Black- 
water, near Contin, Ross-shire, a collection of above fifty fish, among 
which there were only three males, and these, notwithstanding the 
immense disproportion in point of numbers, so jealously inclined to- 
wards each other, as to prefer fighting furiously among themselves, to 
engaging in acts of duty and affection towards the other sex. It ap- 
peared, in fact, as if one of the trio wished to obtain possession of the 
whole harem. With regard to the females, on this occasion, they 
were generally inert, showing no disposition to leave the exact spot 
they severally hung over, and evidently, I judged, engaged, many of 
them, in the act of spawning, and that without the slightest measure 
of assistance from any of the milters.”—P. 197. 


This is very vague and altogether inconclusive. But it must 
have been a fine sight to see in one shallow pool of such an un- 
ambitious river as the Blackwater at Contin, above fifty full- 
“segs salmon, some splashing, some spawning, and some (at 
east a trio) trying to tear each other’s eyes out. Polygamous 
indeed! They were worse than Sultan Solyman, and should 
have been speared upon the spot. Where was the sheriff of the 
county ? where the water bailiff? where the secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice ? 
he conducted his experiments on the hatching of salmon. Mr. T. T. S. admits 
that fishermen have seen (we wonder he has not done so himself !) the ova flowing 
from the female. So have I often, and also the milt from the male. Pray, of 
what use is the large quantity of the latter, found in salmon when they commence 
tospawn? Has nature formed that one thing in vain! Take a salmon from off 
the spawning ground in time of spawning, and hang it up by the head, and the 
milt will run off freely. The ova of the female fish will do the same. Mr. Tod 
Stoddart’s work, so far as points of that kind are concerned, I assure you is en- 
tirely against nature.” Our other MS. collections, which on this subject are 
curious and extensive, all confirm these views. 
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** Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud 
Without our special wonder !” 


Mr. Stoddart’s second great error on the salmon question, is 
stated by himself parenthetically while expounding his error 
first. 


“ Now, I put to Mr. Shaw one single interrogatory. Did it never 
occur to him, in the course of his observations and experiments, to 
inquire how it happens that the male parr of seven or eight months 
old—(for I certainly differ from him in the notion that the young of 
the salmon remain during the course of two seasons in the parr state— 
most unquestionably such is not the case in Tweed, or in any other 
salmon river I am acquainted with, although in the ponds of Drum- 
lanrig, indications of this disposition, the result of confinement, may 
very possibly have presented themselves)—is, with regard to its genera- 
tive secretions, in a greater state of forwardness than the female fish,— 
why, when one has its roe just developed, and the pellets thereof are 
barely distinguishable to the naked eye, the other possesses its milt in 
a state of absolute maturity ?”—P. 195. 


To this we take upon us to reply for Mr. Shaw, who assuredly 
would not take the trouble, at this time of day, to answer for 
himself, that the point referred to did occur to him as a very sin- 
gular one, that he inquired into it particularly, studied it in all 
its bearings, and has already publicly explained and accounted 
for it at full length, by showing the functions of the parr, and 
the nature of the same.* 





* The fact is, these peculiar functions had been seen and commented on at a 
long prior period by writers whose works, although of the highest value, were ne- 
cessarily unknown to Mr.Shaw. Old John Ray, the greatest of the English natu- 
ralists, published, in conjunction with his friend Willoughby, a volume on fishes— 
De Historia Piscium,” in the year 1686. We there find, first a description of 
the salmon, and then of a small (and as these authors thought it) distinct species, 
resembling the river-trout, and which is properly regarded as identical with the 
branlin of the north of England—that is to say, the parr of present times. Of the 
sexual habits of these our author records as follows :—“ Branlins, nonnullis finger- 
lins, i. ¢., digitales, dicti, quia notas seu areolas transversas nigricantes quinque aut 
sex, veluti tot digitorum vestigia impressa, in lateribus obtinent, cum macula rubra 
in unaquaque areola. Caudee sunt forcipatee, salmonum ritu ; guodque mirum est 
omnes mares. Cum salmonibus, procreandi causa, misceri eos mihi persuasum est. 
Quum primum enim salmo ovorum editorum congeriem seu acervum malis dicere, 
relinquit, branlinus mox ei incumbit, ovaque (ut verisimile est) spermate suo ir- 
rigat et fecundat ; nec alibi unquam inveniuntur branliné quam iis in locis que 
salmones frequentant. Quod ad mare descendant non ausim affirmare, siquidem 
quovis anni tempore apud nos inveniuntur. Fluentis rapidissimis acerrimisque 
versantur, in quibus nullum aliud genus piscis durare potest. Cum adoleverint sex 
circiter digitos longitudine eequant.”—P. 193, So if Mr. Shaw has erred egregi- 
ously, he may console himself with the reflection, that he has great names to keep 
his own in company. 
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And so the author of the “ Angler’s Companion to the Rivers 
and Lochs of Scotland,” actually never caught a parr running 
well into its second year! We shall believe this statement upon 
only one condition—that he gives equal credit to others who like 
ourselves state that they have often done so, yea, many times in 
many waters. This equalizes the mere matter of testimony, 
that is, of assertion without proof, and we may now proceed to 
the facts. 

Mr. Stoddart believes in the slow development of the parr 
during the first few months of its growth, as explained and 
illustrated by Mr. Shaw; but he thinks that the subjects of his 
experiments having taken two years to be transmuted into smolts, 
was occasioned by the confined life they led in the ponds. When 
Mr. Shaw began to experiment on these fishes, he scooped up a 
few dozen with a gauze-net from the gravel of the river on the 
15th of May 1834. They then measured about an inch in 
length, and were placed in ponds provided with a run of water, 
where they throve well. In the course of the ensuing May 
(1835) they had attained a length of 34 inches on an average ; 
“and it is important to remark,” says Mr. Shaw, “ that they cor- 
responded in every respect with the parr of the same age which 
occurred in the river.” He detained them till May 1836, by 
which time they had grown to 63 inches, with beautiful deep 
blue backs and silvery sides, and so had assumed the condition 
of smolts or salmon-fry, commonly so called. The undoubted 
smolts of the river were at this time descending sea-wards, “ and 
the most careful comparison of these with those in my possession 
did not elicit the slightest difference between the two.” Mr. 
Shaw’s had completed their second year; and is it likely that 
those in the river, which he states so identically resembled them, 
were only a twelvemonth old ? 

But let us attend for a moment to the condition of the fry in 
April and May, when newly hatched, or only a few weeks old. 
They then betake themselves to the gentler eddies,’ being so 
small that many of them will conceal themselves in a single print 
of a horse’s hoof—these little hollows, so frequent in the fords, 
being favourite resting-places for the fry. In these and similar 
quiet haunts, and covered by a slight current of a few inches of 
water, they may be observed with their little tails in constant 
motion, till such time as they are closely approached, when they 
dart beneath the stones, and disappear. ‘They remain with these 
habits, and in such situations, during the months of April, May, 
and even June, and, in truth, continue comparatively unobserved 
throughout the whole of their first summer, being seldom taken’ 
by the angler during that season. But when the two-year-olds 
have disappeared as smolts in spring, these smaller fishes, now 
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entering their second year, become bolder as heirs-apparent, and 
now constitute conspicuously the May or summer parr of anglers. 
They are salmon-fry advancing into their second year, and pro- 
gressing towards the completion of that early state, the conclusion 
of which converts them into smolts, after which, on descending to 
the sea, they become glorified as grilse without delay. Now, if 
parr descended to the sea during that particular spring which 
completes only their first year, how could anglers, young or old, 
contrive to capture any of these small fishes during the months 
of May and June, several times the size of minnows? If the 
yearlings are all gone to the salt water, and those hatched during 
the immediate spring are confessedly still in “the hollows of the 
horses’ hoof-marks,” or other nursery-ground, then, so far as the 
angler is concerned, there would be no parr to be had at all. 
But as there is no intermediate spring or early summer period 
between the departure of the converted smolts and the manifes- 
tation of the young parr of that same season, during which tlicsc 
small fishes may not be either caught by the angler or identified 
by the naturalist, we think it follows obviously that the creature 
in question must exist in the rivers during the continuance of its 
second year. 

The truth is, that towards the conclusion of spring, our run- 
ning waters contain, though they do not necessarily exhibit to 
the eye of the uninitiated, three distinct broods of parr or young 
salmon. 1st, Such as, recently excluded from the ova, are either 
invisible to common eyes, or at least require a steady and atteii- 
tive gaze to make them perceptible. 2dly, Such as have just 
completed their first year, but have gained as yet little accession 
to their size since the preceding autumn, owing to the low tem- 
perature of air and water during wintry weather, and the con- 
sequent deficiency of insect food. ‘These increase, however, 
pleasantly in their own quiet way, as the gladsome summer season 
marches onwards; and they constitute, during that season, the 
obvious and admitted parr of anglers. 3d/y, And simultane- 
ously, for a time, with the two preceding broods, (that is, 
during April, and, it may be, parts of May,) we have large, 
manly-looking parr, which have completed their second year. 
These now measure five, six, or seven inches in length, and al- 
though still parr, they are all more or less in the act of assuminz 
that radiant livery of blue and silver, and those remarkable mi- 
gratory or sea-searching instincts, which characterize the smolts, 
in their declared and undoubted condition of salmon-fry.* 





* Parr, in fact, occasionally continue for a considerable portion of, if not through- 
out, their third year in river water. We killed one such last July, in the Shin. 
Its pectoral fins had become black at the extremities, like those of smolts ; but 
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The opinion of Ephemera (in his “ Hand-Book of Angling,” 
noticed in our last Number) on an important point of this na- 
ture, is not likely to be in itself of much value. He does not, 
in fact, express any opinion of his own at all, but wisely follows 
Mr. Scrope, than whom he could scarcely have chosen a better 
cuide, as that gentleman seems, at an early period, to have seen 
as far into the truth as any one.* Of course he takes up the 
parr subject “ like a two-year-old.” But it might have been as 
well for the author of the “ Hand-Book” to have consulted other 
authorities, more especially as he says in his preface, “ the sin- 
gular history and habits of that splendid fish (the salmon) I 
have detailed with considerable minuteness; nor will the reader 
be disposed to question the accuracy of my statements, when he 
is told that they are founded on the authoritative data of Messrs. 
Shaw, Young, and Scrope.”t At all events, he should by no 
means say, at this time of day, that Mr. Scrope maintained the 
point (regarding the parr being the young of the salmon) in dis- 
cussion, “ against the contrary opinion of the Ettrick Shepherd ;” 
for if he had ever looked into the records he would have found 
exactly the reverse. Mr. Hogg was, in truth, one of the earliest 
and most pertinacious asserters of the very fact which Ephemera 
maintains that he denied; and although most doubted, and 
not a few derided the results reported by the poet, it is now 


certain that his imaginations were founded on facts. Hear the 
words of the Shepherd, beloved of Ettrick :— 


“ T suspected all my life that parrs were the fry of salmon, not 
merely because they had the same form, the same eyes, and the same 
tails, but simply because I found over all Scotland, that where there 
were no salmon there were no parrs, and vice versa. But as soon as I 
began to be an angler, which was rather late in life, the thing became 
self-evident to me. Here I would catch a prar with a few straggling 





although its general aspect was brighter and bluer than an ordinary parr, it had 
not lost either the crimson spots or the transverse bars which characterize that 
early state. On the other hand, and in curious contradiction to Mr, Stoddart’s 
theory, it has been found that the assumption of the smolt condition, so far from 
being retarded, seems sometimes actually hastened by confinement in a pond—that 
is, if the said pond be fed by spring-water, which is warmer in winter than that of 
the river—the latter, as superficial, being therefore more exposed to frost. 

* See his valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, (likewise referred to in 
our preceding Number,) entitled—Days and J ights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed. 
London, 1843. 

+ We think it likely that Ephemera has really never looked upon the original 
papers of Messrs. Shaw and Young. He makes no detailed or specific reference 
to them, and he designates Mr. Shaw as * the manager of the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
salmon fisheries,’ which he is not, while he mentions Mr. John Young, as the 
other excellent observer, who, however, rejoices in the baptismal name of Andrew, 
which he has unblushingly prefixed to his paper—* On the Growth of Grilse and 
Salmon.” 
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silver scales upon him. I would look at this and think it queer; in- 
stantly I would catch another a little better covered with silver scales, 
but all loose, and not adhering to his body. Again, I would catch a 
smoult, manifestly a smoalt, all covered with white silver scales, yet 
still rather loose upon his skin, and which would come mostly off 
upon my hand. On scraping them off, there was the parr with the blue 
Jinger marks below the scales. 'The case soon became as manifest to me 
as that a lamb, if suffered to live, would become a sheep. 

*“* Of course from day to day, and from year to year, my heart was 
grieved that the natural history of that most glorious of all river fish, 
the saALMon, should have been so little understood, and that a leading 
fact of auch consequence should have been so long overlooked. So 
one summer, about ten years ago, I set on and marked 280 parrs, 
generally of the most insignificant sort, that were useless for making 
upa dish. I did this by what is called by farmers a back-halve of the 
tail, and returned them into the water. The next year, when close- 
time came in, I published among the poachers, and on the smithy 
doors, that all the jish (7. e., salmon) that were back-halved upon the 
tail were mine: That I would not claim the fish as my property, but 
whosoever would bring me word of such a fish having been taken, 
and seen by witnesses, J would give him a dram.”* 


We are sorry to say, that notwithstanding the irresistible 
nature of the bribe, not a single marked fish was found through- 
out the course of the ensuing year. Does Ephemera or Mr. 
Stoddart know the reason why? We shall whisper it as a 
secret in his ear. The Shepherd was not only an inspired poet, 
who saw and gloried in the fair effulgence of many an evening 
sun-set as it cast its far shadows across the green pastures from 
browsing cattle on a thousand hills, but he was also a hungry 
poacher who saw or deemed he saw another disk, darker yet not 
so distant, surrounded also by a ruddy glow, and not without its 
rising exhalations, (the frying-pan shall not be even named,) 
and so he waled out, (Anglicé, selected,) as he himself admits, 
“ the most insignificant sort, that were useless for making up a 
dish :”—in other words, he chose unluckily the parr within the 
year, not knowing that they had to remain another season in 
the river, and that they were actually still small in that very 
river, while he himself was perambulating its banks with a bot- 
tle of the small still in his horny hand, wherewith to reward the 
shivering, if successful, investigators of nature. 


* But behold,” exclaims our now exulting Shepherd, “ on the close- 
time following, which was the second from the first marking, two 
years and a quarter afterwards, to my great joy, I learned that 





* Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No, XV., p. 444, November, 1831, 
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either twenty-six or twenty-eight (I have forgot which) salmon were 
killed in one week, on the very water where I had marked the 
parrs, all bearing my mark, Here then was proof beyond all dis- 
puting.” * 


We were at first inclined to wonder why, as the result of Mr. 
Hogg’s experiments, grilse rather than salmon, were not first 
captured. But this may probably be explained by the somewhat 
vague and rather too comprehensive meaning which the poet at- 
taches to the latter term. He afterwards proceeds to explain that 
more than one-half of his twenty-eight fish turned out to be sea- 
trouts—“ the rest were all salmon, save three which were a sort 
of copper-coloured fishes of the trout species, but which likewise 
came from the sea; so that parr is apparently not the fry of an 
one particular species, of the salmon kind, but of all the fish 
that come from the sea to spawn in the rivers.” This is quite 
true in regard to all the Salmonide, each of which has its own 
peculiar parr—the different sorts being in early life not always 
easy to distinguish, especially by pastoral poets in an upland 
country. What the copper-coloured fishes were, we shall not 
take upon us to declare at this time, but we hope that we have 
in the meanwhile relieved Ephemera’s mind from the painful 
impression that any very serious misunderstanding continued (if 
it ever existed) between Mr. Scrope and the Ettrick Shepherd 
on the subject of salmon-fry. Were he to read more, and to 
write less, he would probably fall into fewer mistakes. 

In regard to the parr of the different kinds of Salmonide 
(three in number we believe) which frequent our rivers, Mr. 
Stoddart has offered us some excellent remarks. As this is a 
subject but slightly known even to our most accurate and ob- 
serving naturalists, we shall quote the passages in question. 


“ There are three distinct species of smolt that at this time descend 
Tweed. The black-fin or salmon smolt, the orange-fin or whitling, 





* Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. No. XV., p. 445. November, 1831. 

+ In the paper just referred to, Mr. Hogg takes up with great earnestness the 
question of the damage done to salmon fisheries by the inconsiderate destruction of 
parr. “ Now, let the proprietors of rivers only think of the millions of these 
precious fry with which every Cockney angler’s basket in the United Kingdom is 
stuffed, and without which that species of fishermen would get no sport. Indeed, 
both parrs and smoults are so voracious and fearless that they will leap until 
hooked, even although pricked again and again. They take so keenly that they 
may almost be exhausted ina river. A double-rod fisher told me this year that 
he often catched upwards of twenty dozen in a day, and that he was sure heé could 
not catch fewer in a season than forty thousand parrs and smoults alone! Good 
heavens ! as the ladies swear. All the black-fish poachers, and all the stake-nets 
in the sea, are not so destructive as is the simple sport of angling, now so much 
increased, to the breed of salmon,”—Jbid., p. 447, 
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and the grey-fiii or bull-trout smolt. Of these the last mentioned far 
surpasses in size the two others. I have caught them weighing five 
ounces, and equal in strength and activity to river-trout of nearly 
twice that weight. The orange-fin in this respect ranks next, and 
the black-fin or true parr-smolt is the least of all. In Tweed itself 
the real salmon smolt abounds more than the others, but in its tribu- 
taries, which are spawned in by vast numbers of bull-trout and whit- 
lings, the fry of these fish greatly exceed those of the salmon.”— 


P. 210. 


This mixture of fry in the upper streams and tributaries no 
doubt accounts for the heterogeneous result of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd’s researches. Mr. Stoddart again observes, while referring 
to the difference between sea-trout and salmon— 


“ They are also, in respect to their feeding, of different habits. In 
fresh water the sea-trout is a voracious feeder, especially during river 
floods, and when the water is high-coloured, whereas the salmon, on 
such occasions, refuse every variety of sustenance. Even the parr or 
infant fish is then more capricious than usual. ‘his is the reason 
unquestionably, why, before its descent to the sea as a smolt or black- 
fin, it is generally of smaller size and weight than the sea-trout smolt 
or orange-fin. The latter, while in fresh water, is as voracious in its 
habits of feeding as the common river-trout, and, consequently, at 
the time I speak of, grows with greater rapidity. On its entrance, 
however, to the sea, the change, as respects its food, being one of 
kind and quality, not so much one of quantity, its growth, (irrespec- 
tive of its being affected through specific inferiority,) although pro- 
ceeding at an improved rate, does not bear any proportion to that 
of the salmon.”—P, 217. 


There is reason to believe that this great bull-trout of the 
Tweed (Salmo eriox) is now much more abundant than it was 
about the commencement of the present century. It is the 
opinion of some observers that it is even destined to destroy and 
supersede the salmon altogether. When Mr. John Younger 
first became a dweller on Tweedside in 1802, the old fishers 
then spoke of the bull-trout as of an infrequent monster of casual 
appearance, known under the name of round tail. They sup- 
posed it a hybrid between the salmon and common trout! 

“Old water-bailiff Balmour primmed his lips and laughed at my 
boyish conceit when I presumed that it was a distinct though scarce 
species. It has multiplied gradually since, however, until now it is 
by far the most plentiful of all migratory salmon in our river, and is 
found of all sizes, from the grilse state, when it is named the sea- 
trout, to sometimes twenty-five pound weight. It is the first to come 
up the river in the early autumn floods, by which all the smaller, and 
particularly the more easy running streams and tributaries,—such as 
the Till, Kail, and Teviot,—are filled with it, and often only a slight 
admixture of the real salmon and grilse. 
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“ Bull-trouts,” continues Mr. Younger, “ do not rise to the salmon- 
fly so readily as the salmon on their first coming from the sea; but 
are voracious in winter and spring, after having spawned and got into 
the kelt state, and are then the worst of all our fish for eating. They 
are never indeed the most excellent eating, even in their clean state, 
being as coarse in this respect as in their appearance, when compared 
with the fine form and delicious richness of the salmon. More pale 
and stringy in their flesh, their roe also has not the fine rich redness 
of the salmon, being of a dull, yellow colour, and slabby, and almost 
useless as a trout bait. 

‘But the worst property of this species is, that they devour the 
salmon spawn so greedily that it is likely, ere forty more years elapse, 
they will have exterminated the breed entirely. Let any one keep a 
good look-out from an eminence over a spawning-bed, and observe a 
fine pair of salmon in the act of spawning, and he will as certainly also 
see, alittle below them, a fish, probably the largest of the three, lying 
at ease in the hollow trough, catching the roe as it falls away from the 
female, having only to open its mouth to receive thus an abundant 
supply of food; and a continued observation will convince him that 
not a third or fifth part of the roe falls into its destined position. He 
may also observe a few smaller fishes, it may be of its own kind, or 
like trouts of various sizes, keeping at a cautious distance behind this 
black-mail marauder, but all as busy and as active as he in catching 
the stray roes, as they float down, or sink upon the gravel.” * 


As regards the true salmon, although the conversion of smolts 
into grilse is extremely rapid, after they have reached their 
marine pastures, the special operative cause of that conversion, 
that is, of their great and sudden growth, is stili unknown. That 
there must be favourite and fattening food at their command, in 
inexhaustible abundance, we may rest assured, and the saline 
nature of the water may possibly exercise a direct and beneficial 
influence ; but still the extraordinary growth of smolts into 
grilse, of these into salmon, and of the last into larger fish, is a 
fact, or series of facts, rather well known than clearly accounted 
for. We are acquainted with no such supernatural increase, as 
we may almost call it, in any other department of the animal 
kingdom. Mr. Stoddart states that he has frequently seen 
grilse captured in the Tweed weighing eleven or twelve pounds, 
and he says they have been known as heavy as sixteen pounds,— 
an extraordinary increase in the course of a few months (five or 
six at most) fer a smolt of not many ounces. It is possible, how- 
ever, that these very large grilse may, for reasons best known to 
themselves, have remained a longer time in salt water than we 
are aware of. Can any of them be actually as old as salmon, 


* Journal of Agriculture, p. 499, January 1847. 
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(that is in their second salt water year,) but have refrained from 
entering the rivers in consequence of some constitutional peculi- 
arity? This is all conjecture; and the argument is rather the 
other way, from the fact of the gradual increase observable from 
spring to autumn, the largest grilse being always those of Sep- 
tember and October. Now, if any of them remained over the 
winter in the sea, this would no doubt account for the great size 
of these juveniles, but then is it not highly probable that some of 
them would ascend the rivers in spring or early in the summer 
season? But this they are never known to do, although we may 
then kill small salmon, no heavier than the large grilse of the 
preceding year. The reason why a salmon is sometimes less 
than a grilse we presume to be this, that an individual in the 
latter state may remain longer in the sea during its first visit 
to the salt water, than may another during its first and se- 
cond visits both combined. A and B, born of one and the 
same spawning, descend to the sea together in spring, so soon 
as they have taken that “bright shining leprosy,” which the 
imaginative Shepherd supposes to be a disease which drives 
them shorewards for the sake of a saline draft. A returns 
to the river in a month or two, that is, early in summer, as a 
small grilse, and there she remains, spawns, and descends in 
winter to the sea, whence, if so inclined, she may re-ascend 
the river as asmall salmon in spring. B remains in the sea con- 
tinuously for many months, and comes up the river sometime 
before winter, a large grilse. She also spawns, and descends 
again to the sea, whence she may issue a well-sized salmon in 
spring, or a still larger one in autumn, if she remains again in 
the sea continuously throughout the summer season. Of course 
every after visit to the sea increases their dimensions; which, 
however, are finally determined by stake-net, net and cobble, 
or the cruel and insidious cruives—to say nothing of the angler’s 
wily lure; for such is now the perfection and frequency of our 
fisheries in various forms, that it is extremely probable no sal- 
mon ever dies a natural death. Such as escape for a very few 
years, attain to a weight of twenty-five or thirty pounds ; and if 
spared yet again for a time, they become even as the children 
of the Anakim.* 





* Tabular views of the increase of these invaluable fishes will be found in Mr. 
Young’s excellent paper “ On the growth of grilse and salmon,” in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xv., part iii. : 

The most interesting and remarkable example of this rapid increase of weight 
with which we are acquainted, is noted in the following extract from a private 
letter by his Grace the Duke of Atholl :— 

“1 have received the ticket No. 129 from Mr. Wilson, and on referring to my 
salmon journal, I find that J caught this fish as a kelt this year, on the 3lst of 
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The ultimate size attained by salmon, that is, the largest di- 
mensions which the specific mould of that fish admits of under 
any circumstances, it would be difficult to state with precision. 
That individuals from 30 to 40 pounds’ weight and upwards, 
were much more frequent in former days than now, is certain, 
and we think the occurrence is best accounted for simply by the 
fact, that there is now no such thing as an old salmon on the 
face of the earth, at least in British waters. It is not in the na- 
ture of things, that is, of stake-nets, bag-nets, cobble-nets, and 
cairn-nets, to admit of any salmon travelling up and down be- 
twixt the sea and the spawning-fords for a series of successive 
years, without being captured and slain by one or other of the 
modes made use of—and that so incessantly—for its apprehension. 
Even in Norway, the large fish which so astonished our anglers 
when they first sought the uproarious banks of the river Nam- 
sen, have now in a great measure disappeared. The great pa- 
triarchs of the tribe have been caught, killed, and eaten ; and now 
that the spirit of commercial enterprise—in addition to the love 
of sport, has ascended from the fiords of the coast to the streams 
and pools of the Scandinavian‘rivers, we shall probably ere long 
hear little more of 50 pound fish, even in those remote regions. 
The only instance of a salmon of that weight occurring within 
our own sphere of observation, during the preceding season, was 
one disposed of by Mr. Groves of Bond Street. It weighed pre- 
cisely 50 pounds, and for the honour of Scotland was a Tay fish. 
The heaviest we ever heard of being killed in this country with 
the fly, is that mentioned by Mr. Lascelles, who, however, gives 
no particulars as to period, or place of capture. It is said to 
have weighed 544 pounds.* Pennant makes mention of one 
which weighed 74 pounds, but the largest of any on record, so 
far as we know, is that alluded to by Mr. Yarrell, as having, a 





March, with the rod, about two miles above Dunkeld Bridge, at which time 
it weighed exactly ten pounds; so that in the short space of five weeks and 
two days, it had gained the almost incredible increase of eleven pounds and a 
quarter; for when weighed here on its arrival it was twenty-one pounds and a 
quarter, 

“T assure you that I cannot too strongly express how much I am gratified by 
the interest you have taken in my experiments to ascertain the natural habits 
and growth of salmon. I only wish that all those connected with the fishing on 
the Tay would be induced to spare the kelts on their way down to the sea, for I fear 
much that most of those I marked last year were destroyed on their way down the 
river, and that it is owing to the favourable spate we had this year that this fish has 
been enabled to return as a salmon, and thus still further corroborate the statements 
made by Mr. Young in his very interesting pamphlet you were so kind as to send 
me, and for which I now beg to take the opportunity of thanking you.—I am, &e. 

(Signed) * GLENLYON, 
“ DunkeELp, ]1¢h May, 1845.” 


* Letters on Sporting, Part lst, p. 21, 
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good many years ago, come into the hands of Mr. Groves, above 
named. It was a female fish, comparatively short, but of un- 
usual depth and thickness, and weighed 83 pounds.* The 
Norwegians say, that their salmon sometimes attain the weight 
of 100 pounds. Mr. Bilton is satisfied that in 1837, he raised 
one or two that were certainly between 50 and 60; and there is 
no doubt that a native angler, Claus Moen by name, caught a 
salmon in the Namsen, that was very nearly 60 pounds. It took 
three hours to kill, and carried him down from the Boat Pool, 
through the Long Rapid, to below Rossetter Nes. 

Although we have great reason to be proud of, as well as 
highly pleased with, the angling of our own beloved country, 
there is no doubt that so far at least as concerns the size of sal- 
mon, the rivers of Norway are better than all the waters of Ca- 
ledonia.f It may indeed be safely affirmed, that the Namsen 





* British Fishes. Vol. ii., p. 19. 

+ We are honoured by his Grace the Duke of Roxburghe, the most experienced 
and successful angler in the south of Scotland, with a memorandum regarding the 
size and number of the Tweed salmon. His Grace has killed in one day 26 fish, 
but a large majority of these were grilse, He has never yet captured a salmon 
weighing 30 pounds, although he has killed them as heavy as 29 pounds, and in 
the month of April 1843, he caught a fresh-run fish weighing 28} pounds, a most 
unusual size to be taken—even by the net, at that carly season of the year. He con- 
siders that salmon from 25 to 30 pounds are of rare occurrence in the Tweed. He 
was informed, however, that two of 36 pounds each, were taken last autumn near 
the mouth of the river. He recollects having on several occasions, during the 
autumnal angling, after the removal of the nets, (which takes place in the Tweed 
three weeks before the commencement of the close-season,) having killed five salmon 
weighing from 100 to 110 pounds. His Grace is of opinion that the numerous 
nets so diligently worked in the tide fisheries, and the destruction of kelts, or 
spawned fish, in the upper districts, when on their return to the sea, (a practice 
legal under the Tweed Act,) tends greatly to keep down the size of salmon in that 
magnificent river. 

The author of a rambling work, (published by Messrs. Black of Edinburgh in 
1841.) titled a “ Voyage round the Coasts of Scotland and the Isles,” makes the 
following, it appears in some measure erroneous, observations, regarding the de- 
creased productiveness of the noted river Ewe in Ross-shire, a favourite station of 
the late Sir Humphrey Davy. “ It is said that the angling here, as in most Scotch 
rivers has of late deteriorated considerably. We know that in the summer of 1834, 
an English gentleman killed in it a hundred grilse and salmon, in the course of a 
few weeks, and the late Sir Hector Mackenzie is said to have frequently killed 
twenty in a single day.” Vol.i., p. 301. On this, Sir Francis Mackenzie of Gair- 
loch, the son of the above-named, taking alarm at the supposed slight cast upon 
his beautiful ancestral stream, addressed the author of the slight as follows :—“ Sir 
F. A. Mackenzie presents his compliments to Mr. Wilson, and having with much 
pleasure read his tour in the Highlands, hopes he will excuse Sir I’.’s pointing 
out a mistake when mentioning the river Ewe, and correct it in a future Edition. 
Mr. W. states that 100 salmon were killed there a few years ago by an English 
gentleman—which is quite true ; but he also adds that since then the angling has 
much fallen off. Sir F. wishes that Mr. W. had endeavoured practically to prove 
the truth of this report given him, and he would have found to a certainty, that 
such was not really the case. Never within the last 50 years have there been so 
many salmon killed in the Ewe as in 1841 and 42, and Sir F.’s Boiler, J. Young, 
wrote lately, stating that on the two first days of this season, (1843,) he had killed 
seven fine salmon, aveyaging }2 pounds each,—a thing not done by any angler at the 
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is the largest and noblest river (guoad salmon) in the world. 
Our personal correspondence a confirms the surprising 
statements as to sport given by Mr. Bilton, in the work named 
at the head of this article.* But great changes are rapidly tak- 
ing place from year to year. We have reason to believe that 
even already the fish are decreasing in size—that is to say, that 
the great chieftains of the tribe, courageous as well as strong, 
have been among the earliest victims to the wily lures of the 
newly introduced art of angling, and as most of the finest are 
thus picked off from year to year, few are now allowed that 
“ fulness of days” which is required for the ultimate completion 
of their growth. An English gentleman, Mr. Postrook, visited 
the Namsen in 1839. He arrived on the morning of the 20th 
of June, a “ raw and gusty day,” as he describes it. But he put 
up his rod without delay, and immediately rose, hooked, and 
landed, three successive fish of the respective weights of 37, 38, 
and 39 lbs.—making the extraordinary total of 114 lbs. for his 
first three fish! We know of many men who would far rather 
accomplish such a feat than discover the Philosopher’s Stone. 
Dr. Cumming, an accomplished and experienced angler, and 
possessing the natural advantage, so great to a salmon-fisher, of 
standing nearly six feet three without his shoes, was less success- 
ful in the summer of 1840. He did not succeed in landing any 
fish above 234 lbs. He had on, however, two, “ which,” he 
observes, “ I can make oath were full 40 lbs; but, alas! they 
carried away my tackle, after making several magnificent springs 
out of the water, and thus displaying their huge proportions.” 








same period, on any other river. The last time Sir Francis himself fished there, 
he Janded twenty-five fish in 10} hours, three of them weighing upwards of 20 
pounds, If Mr. Wilson will do Sir Francis the pleasure of paying him a visit, he 
shall be most welcome to enjoy killing Ewe salmon—the most lively and powerful 
fish he ever had ona hook.” We doubt not that the author of the above men- 
tioned slight (work) would gladly have corrected the mistake in the manner, and 
through the medium referred to, had the reading-public thought proper to give a 
harmonious call to the publishers for a second edition. Our own impression is 
that it has not yet done so, a fact which we can neither excuse nor account for. 
But meanwhile, as a sincere well-wisher of the author, and as holding the memory 
of a most patriotic proprietor in high esteem, (Sir Francis himself “being now no 
more,) we here state our unfeigned belief that the river in question is one of the 
finest for its length in all the world, and it will give us great pleasure to be in- 
formed that Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, the present amiable representative of an hon- 
oured House, has renewed the above recorded invitation, so soon as he attains to 
years of discretion. 

* Dr. Cumming who visited Norway in 1840, writes to us as follows :—«B 
far the best work on the rivers and angling of the north of Europe, is that called 
‘Two Summers in Norway.’ The book came out in 1840, and will interest you 
extremely, You may rely on its perfect truthfulness, for I had the same boatmen 
as he had, and they never ceased talking of the piscatorial exploits of Herr Bilton, 
The year after his book came out, half the Cockneys of London went to Norwa 
and I am told that every river of any note, is now let at high rents to Englishmen,” 
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The author of “ Two Summers in Norway” enters largely 
into the subject of angling, the northern rivers being in fact 
“the burden and main region of his song ;” but, as he says 
truly, that there are none devoted to that pursuit who do not 
keenly relish those varied beauties of nature with which it ren- 
ders them conversant, so he has not omitted to describe the wild 
and romantic scenes (almost unequalled in their way in Europe) 
by which he was so constantly surrounded, nor failed to take 
—— of the moral and social features of its inhabitants, be- 
sides giving us what he terms “ the general information befitting 
a gentleman and a Christian.”* ; 

Our knowledge of the Namsen, in a piscatorial point of view, 
is of very recent acquirement. ‘The “ Ultima Thule,” in respect 
to angling, was in our early days the Steenkjer river, at the head 
of the Triondhjem Fiord, that water, however, being generally 
so full both of floating and sunken deals, as to render the cap- 
ture of a large fish extremely precarious. But about sixteen 
years ago, two Irishmen who had heard of the Namsen’s fame, 
made their way as far northwards as Fiskum Foss, (the great 
cataract on that river,) of which vicinity they brought back so 
favourable a report, that cthers were erelong induced to follow 
where they had led. Stankjzr is about seventy-four English 
miles from Triondhjem, and a short distance beyond it two roads 
branch off northwards, by either of which the Namsen may be 
reached in a couple of days. This now famous river takes its 
rise from several large lakes embosomed among the mountains, 
which form the southern boundary of the province of Nordland. 
After passing through a wooded wilderness of almost uninhabited 
country, it flows past a lofty mountain mass, called Heimdal- 
hougen, and then enters a capacious upland valley, extensively 
cultivated. At the lower end of this more tranquil country, it 
suddenly meets with and tumbles over a perpendicular wall of 





* We are pleased to see that during both of his excursions he always made the 
Sabbath a day of rest, (refraining even from travelling,) which is more than can 
be said of others, who followed in his track. “ The first year I was on the Nam- 
sen all whom I employed, or to whom I gave fish, expressed the greatest gratitude ; 
this summer, it seemed that those who were excluded took offence, while the others 
received our guerdon almost as aright. Iam inclined to believe, that much of 
this wrong feeling was attributable to the conduct of some Englishmen, in the pre- 
ceding year, who, from ignorance of the language and customs of the country, had 
not only fished on the Sabbath, which gave deep offence, but had habitually taken 
their Fossland boatmen to all parts of the river, where they had no shadow of 
right, and had never made a fair distribution of the salmon among the farmers in 
whose waters they were taken. They consequently Jeft an unfavourable charac- 
ter behind them, except with those who were immediately benefited by their ex- 
penditure, and a load of obloquy for their countrymen to fight against. Should 
this feeling and the passion for angling increase, the beau. jours of the Namsen are 


past.”—Vol. ii., p. 9. 
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gneiss, (forming the Fiskum Foss,) about a hundred and fifty 
feet high, from whence it roars and struggles through a succes- 
sion of rocky gorges, the last of which is just above the ferry 
of Mediaa. From this point the river is broader and more placid 
in its goings, but still affords those fine alternations of rapid 
runs and beautiful capacious pools which so delight the angler’s 
heart. As it flows over a lengthened tract of primitive or sili- 
cious rock, its waters, so soon as freed from melted snow, are 
extraordinarily pure and transparent. It becomes sufficiently 
cleansed in this way to admit of angling by the very beginning 
of July, although a good deal of discoloration may continue for 
another fortnight. But the Norwegian salmon are of hardy 
constitution, and will take the fly well enough even with a very 
chilling intermixture of what Scotch anglers call “ snaw brew.” 
It clears away rapidly after heavy rains, “ and happy is the 
man that is ready on its banks to attack the shoals of greedy 
salmon which are then seen to rush up its flooded streams.” 
This river is so broad, and the character of its shores so pecu- 
liar, that it is impossible to fish it except from a boat. The cur- 
rent is too great to row against in such a way as to admit of 
casting with sufficient regularity, and the better plan is to com- 
mence at the top of a stream, and work the boat, holding its 
head upwards, diagonally across the current, returning after the 


same fashion, some five yards lower down, and so proceedin 
alternately, from side to side, until the entire stretch is well fished 
over. The fly is to be kept playing from fifteen to twenty yards 
below the boat, and a practised angler (no other need go so far 
as Norway) will soon ascertain the special spots on which to 
dwell most lovingly. 


“‘ This is doubtless,” says our author, “a very killing method, for 
if the boat is well managed, the fly can be presented in the most 
tempting manner, to almost every salmon in the river. But on the 
other hand, it reduces the inexperienced tyro, and the accomplished 
angler nearly to the same level; since the most difficult feat in the 
art—that of casting the fly far and well—is done away with; and 
consequently the hooking a fish depends at least as much upon the 
boatman as the fisherman. This is the great defect of the Namsen as 
an angling river.”—Vol. i., p. 225. 


There is no difficultyin procuring good boats, as the river is used 
in preference to the roads for the conveyance of all heavy goods. 
They are built of fir, sharp and high at either end, and are as light 
and buoyant as acork. They will ride on the tops of breakers, or 
bound over fearful rapids,—which they also ascend in a manner 
highly creditable to the skill, strength, and intrepidity of the 
Namsen boatmen. The natives of the Naumdal (or valley of the 
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Namsen) are almost all extremely careful and expert; and the tariff 
established by English anglers is four marks a day (3s. 4d. ster- 
ling) for two men and a boat, the men finding their own victuals. 
Mr. Bilton informs us, that he made it an additional rule to give 
a dollar (about 4s. sterling) for every salmon over thirty pounds, 
or for a total weight of a hundred pounds caught in one day. 
This gave his men an interest in his success, without materially 
increasing the expenses of his tour. He also gave, at the vari- 
ous houses where he dwelt after reaching the angling stations, 
half a dollar a day for his lodging, cooking, barley bread, pota- 
toes, milk, and butter, (the last, he says, the best in all the 
world): everything else he provided ; and as his hosts got a 
good share of the fishes he caught, and often took their turn in 
the boat, and their consequent share of wages, they were abun- 
dantly satisfied.* 


“TI scarcely dare describe the feelings with which I approached 
Spillum, the first stage from Bangsund, and where I knew I should 
obtain the first view of the Namsen: they would appear both incom- 
prehensible and ridiculous in the eyes of any but an ‘ Anglomaniac.’ 
I had hitherto met with such very indifferent sport in Norway, and 
had been so grievously disappointed with every river I had yet tried, 
that I could not help dreading that I was doomed to encounter a still 
heavier disappointment at the stream, to fish which I had already 
travelled 1500 long miles. 

“It was therefore with a feverish excitement that I ran up a hill 
that overhung the Post-house of Spillum, and promised evidently to 
command the lower course of the Namsen, near its entrance into the 
sea. ‘The very first glance satisfied me I had at last reached the real 
river for an angler: a deep broad stream rolled majestically into a 
beautiful bay, that in its turn opened into a noble Fiord. For 
along way up I could see that the river maintained the same equable 
course: and the character of the country, combined with the informa- 
tion I had obtained along the road, satisfied me that there was not, for 
thirty or forty miles, any obstruction to the ascent of the salmon. 
That single glance relieved my breast of an indescribable load of 
doubt and anxiety.”—Jbid., p. 127. 


We may here refer briefly, in a general way, to the climatic 
and constitutional character of the Scandinavian rivers. Their 
size and number are extraordinary for the extent of country 
which they traverse; and this strikes a traveller all the more in 
consequence of the main roads being necessarily carried along 





* Lorenz of Mediaa, and Eric of Grong, (both stations close upon the Namsen, 
near the ferry, but on different sides of the river,) may be mentioned as excellent 
and obliging boatmen. 
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the banks of the largest streams and lakes. It may also be borne 
in mind that Norway is a most mountainous region, almost en- 
tirely covered fora length of time by a pure mantle of deep 
snow, which, during the short but sultry summer, pours down 
into the lower valleys an almost inexhaustible supply of water. 
The rocks over which these rivers run are for the most part 
primary ; the fall is great, the rush of water consequently rapid 
and tumultuous, and their course is often crossed by hard, un- 
yielding, rocky barriers, called fosses in the Norsk tongue, which 
give rise to cataracts of such force and fury as to stay the up- 
ward progress of all fishes. Salmon are abundant along the 
coast of Norway; and there is scarcely a river of tolerable size 
which they do not enter; but, unfortunately, the fosses just re- 
ferred to, occur in several of the finest rivers, near their mouths 
—an accident of nature, which debars the upward progress of 
these magnificent creatures to the proper spawning ground, 
and so not only greatly circumscribes the angling range, but 
also renders the breeding less productive. This indestructible 
kind of barrier occurs on the Glommen, the Drammen, and the 
Skeen rivers—in fact, with the exception of the Laurvig, on all of 
any consequence that empty their waters into the beautiful 
and far-stretching Fiord of Christiania. Thus the obstruction 
of the Drammen, which occurs at Hougsund, not many miles 
distant from the sea, stops the further ingress of all marine fishes, 
so that the vast basins of the Tyri Fiord and Rands Fiorden, 
with their many feeders, stretching inwards and northwards for 
eighty or a hundred miles, are uninhabited by salmon. The 
Tyri Fiord, (a fresh water lake,) no doubt contains enormous 
trout, weighing from twenty to thirty lbs.; but even these are 
checked in their own domain, when they attempt proceeding on- 
wards, by the characteristic falls, or rather rapids, of the Héne- 
foss. The foss across the Glommen debars all upward access to 
the lovely lake Midsen, a narrow river-like stretch of water 
which extends northwards from Minde to beyond Lillehammer, 
a length of seventy miles.* So also on the Swedish Gotha, the 
rocky gorge and roaring rapids of Trollhzttan cut off all com- 
munication between the lower reaches of that river and the vast 
expansion of the Wenern Lake, with its innumerable streams, to 
the fine spawning grounds of which millions of genuine salmon 
and sea-trout would resort in due season, but for those impass- 
able and most injurious falls. A single glance at the map will 
show what a vast portion of the water-shed of Eastern Norway 





* This singularly lengthened loch is, however, full of pike, which would probably 
incommode the salmon. The latter are themselves arrested in their way up the 
Longen river by the fall of Hundfoss, 
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and of Western Sweden flows into the sea by those splendid 
rivers, and with what other than a painter’s eye the disappointed 
piscator must view the wild gorges of Trollhzttan, of the Sarp- 
foss, and Hougsund, which deprive the countless streams which 
feed the vast basin of the Wenern, the narrower waters of the 
Tyri and Rands Fiorden, and the almost interminable Lake 
oat from any participation in the brightness of the king of 
shes. 

In regard to the general character of the Scandinavian rivers, 
we shall only further remark, that the same observation applies 
to most of them, as to some of our own Highland streams, to 
wit, that the rocky nature of the beds pa. which they flow, 
their deficiency in food, and absence of sedimentary deposits, 
render them less adapted for trout than salmon. We shall now 
follow the author of “ Two Summers in Norway” to the Nam- 
sen. 

The lower portion of this river flows through a fertile and ex- 
tremely level district. It is -affected by the tide at least six or 
seven miles above Hund, that is, about sixteen miles upwards 
from its mouth. Higher up the hills present more of an alpine 
character, and come closer on the water, while the scenery in- 





* We may here note that the large fish found in Lake Wenern are there called 
Laz, the northern name for salmon, and that this lax use of the term seems to 
have misled Mr. Lloyd, (as it afterwards puzzled Mr. Laing,) the author of 
“ Northern Field Sports,” into the belief that they were actual salmon, dwelling 
continuously in fresh water, and having no access to and from the salubrious sea. 
“ Near Katrineberg,” Mr. Lloyd observes, “ there is a valuable fishing for salmon, 
ten or twelve thousand of these fish being taken annually. These salmon are bred 
in a lake, and, in consequence of cataracts, cannot have access to the sea. They 
are small in size, and inferior in fiavour. The year 1820 furnished 21,817.”— 
Vol. i., p. 301. Even Mr. Yarrell, who might have known better, adduced this as 
an instance of salmon existing permanently in fresh water (British Fishes, 1st 
edit. vol. ii, p. 20,); but we perceive that in his more recent Supplement, (p. 14,) 
he states his opinion, that the great trout from Lake Wenern, killed by Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson, were the same as our Scottish kind. They were taken by spin- 
ning with bleak, and the largest measured forty-two inches in length, and weighed 
about thirty-four pounds. As Mr. Lloyd resides near Trollheettan, where he car- 
ries on a fishery, and likewise kills largely by trolling, his experience must have 
been so ample and long-continued, that the opposing opinion of a casual critic 
might go for nothing; but, besides, that the existence of true salmon in any water 
above a cataract, acknowledged to be impassable upwards from the sea, is contrary 
to all the known facts in the history of that fish, we took occasion to examine the 
species in question while at Trollheettan, so far back as the autumn of 1819, and 
were quite satisfied that they were loch-trout, closely allied to, if not identical with, 
our own well-known Highland species—salmo feroxr, Although no fish can ascend 
these thundering rapids, there is no doubt that the huge trout just mentioned oc- 
casionally make their way downwards (possibly drawn against their will) among 
the rapids, and take shelter, as they best can, in some of the side pools, where 
they seek for peace and plenty. They are sometimes killed there with the fly, 
ranging from four to twelve pounds ; but it is hazardous as well as heavy work to 
both parties ; and the flashing of the foamy waters, and the ceaseless roar of 
the re-bounding cataracts, remain impressed on eye and ear throughout the greater 
portion of the ensuing winter. 
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creases in grandeur, and the river exhibits those alternate streams 
and pools, so symptomatic of the angler’s sport. Our author at 
last reached the ferry near Grong, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to Ekker, an excellent house, which belongs to an ex- 
cellent man, but two miles distant from the water-side. Per- 
ceiving two or three decent-looking Gaards, or farm-houses, 
close upon the ferry, he made overtures which were favourably 
received, and so he was soon installed in the best rooms of Iver 


of Mediaa.* 


“With what nervous anxiety did I get my gear in order that 
evening! How carefully did I examine the splices of my rod, and 
try the strength of my lines! for I knew that they were no pigmy 
grilse that I was about to encounter. Before five o'clock on the 
morning of the 15th of July, 1837, I first threw my line upon the 
waters of the Namsen—a day never to be forgotten in my piscatory 
annals. The river seemed to be in perfect order, and I had put on a 
most captivating fly, prepared for the occasion by Martin Kelly, of a 
size I should nowhere else have dreamed of using even in March. 

“‘ What was to be its success? I was not long left in suspense; for 
within a quarter of an hour after leaving the bank, at the head of the 
first stream, in the midst of the breaking water, I saw a large circle, and 
at the same moment felt I had firmly hooked a good fish. He instantly 
rushed down the rapid stream, plunging violently whenever in the 
slightest degree checked; and though we pulled at once for the shore, 
he had run out more than one hundred yards of line, before I could 
leap upon the land. I then scrambled as well as I could after him, 
among the loose shingle, panting with agitation more than exertion, 
and wheeling up my line as fast as my aching muscles would permit. 
Most fortunately, notwithstanding the great length of line out, I was 
enabled to keep it clear of the rocks ; and at length succeeded in draw- 
ing my silvery foe into deeper and smoother water. 

“ Not that he was by any means beaten as yet. Many a time did 
he run out the spinning-reel, to my great alarm; many a race did he 
give me along the treacherous bank. However, conscious of the 
strength of my tackle, I made him fight hard for every foot of line, 
and saw that he evidently came towards the land with diminished 
energies after every struggle. My Swedish attendant, being a novice 
in the art of gaffing, missed several opportunities that a Tweed fisher- 
man would have considered certain ; but at length, after three quarters 
of an hour of most splendid sport, the fish was successfully gaffed, and 
laid on the greensward. The hook was scarcely extracted from his 
mouth, when he was accurately weighed, and proved to be a trifle 
over twenty-eight pounds—exactly the weight of the largest salmon I 
had ever caught.”—ZJbid., p. 228. 











* For the detailed itinerary from Christiania to Triondhjem onwards, and the 
most advisable mode of reaching those northern regions, we must refer the reader 
to the work itself, 
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He afterwards rose four fish, two of which, cach weighiny 
fourteen pounds, he killed ; but by eight in the morning the sun 
became so hot that not another fin would move, and so he ye- 
turned home to breakfast, well pleased with his fifty-six pounds 
weight of fish in two or three hours. In the evening he aga‘a 
sallied forth, and speedily killed a fifteen pounder below the vil- 
lage of Grong. He then raised two in the beautiful bend of the 
river just above Moe, called the Spakkan Pool. One of these 
escaped ina moment, but the other appeared to be well hooke:l, 
and notwithstanding his impetuous rushes and enormous size, 
(for none of those present estimated him at less than forty pounds, ) 
there was little fear of the result in such a spacious unencum- 
bered pool. But scarcely were his first and most dangerous 
sallies in some measure subdued, than the tackle touched the 
branch of a sunken tree, and Salmo also sunk to rise no more— 
at least on that occasion. 

The ensuing was the Sabbath day, and therefore one of rest, 
On the 17th he took the water by four in the morning, 
having already ascertained that after eight o'clock the heat be- 
came insupportable. He fished over two miles of very likely 
water, with the greatest care, but saw nothing till he came to 
Spekkan Pool, when he killed a finely-shaped nineteen pounder, 
with which he returned to head-quarters, and rested for the re- 
mainder of the day. In the evening he angled for two hours 
without a rise; but on gaining the reach below Quittum, he killed 
a salmon of thirteen and a half pennds, and a four-pound grilse. 
Then descending to the fine pool above Moe, he there killed a 
beautiful fish of twenty-six ponnds, and speedily thereafter, in 
the lower portion of the same pool, another of fourteen pounds. 
By this time it was eleven o'clock at night, and he was about to 
conclude, out of compassion to his men, when, while rowing 
across the pool for that purpose, he hooked, and after a long 
struggle landed, a handsome fish of cighteen pounds, “by the 
glorious twilight of an artic midnight.” On reaching Mediaa he 
fuund the farmers working busily by moonlight, in -rder to avoid 
the intense heat of the day. The warmth of these high lati- 
tudes— 

“ Even in the grim and sultry hour of noon,” 


is, in truth, as great as in southern Italy; and such is often the 
unbreathing stillness of the air in the secluded valleys, that a sense 
of oppression is felt, incompatible with labour, or bodily exertion 
of almost any kind. Then comes the angler’s plague of life— 
midges and mosquitoes numberless—which despise the poor de- 
vice of the cigar, regard even the fuming meerschaum as a 
vain thing for safety, and so probe and penetrate the face and 
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hands of each veilless and ungloved adventurer, that no man can 
call his blood his own. The unfastidious Laplanders besmear 
themselves, their wives and families, with rancid oil, but some 
regard the remedy as worse than the disease. 

There is a fine gorge between Mediaa and the village of Foss- 
land, about two miles higher up. ‘The river for a space is hem- 
med in by dark crags, extremely bold, and very lofty, which sink 
perpendicularly into fathomless pools as pure as crystal. In 
other places, the rocks recede a little from the water’s edge, but 
lose nothing of their towering height, or savage aspect. There 
is good angling ground all the way up (a distance of eight or 
nine miles from Mediaa) to the great cataract of Fiskum Foss, 
where the fins of all fish are stayed for ever on their upward way, 
The road is a wretched one, extremely narrow, and in some 
places winds up and down most frightful precipices. There is 
also on it a good deal of clay, and as the horses, little used to 
draught, are shocless, they can scarcely kcep their footing after 
recent rain. On passing the small village of Glashoug, the 
traveller comes within sound, and soon after within sight of the 
great fall, which is one of the finest in Norway. 


“ The whole river precipitates itself at once over an almost per- 
pendicular ledge of gneiss, or mica slate, in which quartz forms by 
far the principal ingredient. 1 should estimate its height to be from 
100 to 150 feet ; the scenery around is appropriately savage, and the 
water of the mest silgery brightness that element can possibly assume. 
Often as I have viewed this noble fall beneath the powerful rays of 
the noon-day sun, or in the azure depth of an autumnal midnight, I 
never omitted on my way to and from my boat, to linger for a few 
moments on the knoll whence it is best commanded, and contemplated 
each time with fresh pleasure its varying aspects.” —Jlid., p. 240. 


The hamlet of Fiskum, the angler’s enly near station, and by 
no means a comfortable one, stands about a mile further up. 
Of course, he may supply both himself and others with abundance 
of salmon, but beyond milk and delicious butter, he will get 
nothing except barley cakes, and bad salt herrings. Erie the 
host, and his son Ole, are excellent rowers, and obliging men ; 
but the matron of the house (on whom of course the comfort of 
domestic economy, there as elsewhere, so much depends) is 
neither cleanly, industrious, nor intelligent. She has no objec- 
tion to finger the money, but takes wondrous little trouble in the 
carning of the same. 


‘“ Yet was the scene not without its charms, that soon made us for- 
eet our meagre meal, and chilling reception. ‘The majestic Heimdal 
iiougen, and many other heights of lesser note, give an alpine char- 
acter to the back-ground ; while the broad vale that bordered the river 
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at our feet, was covered with luxuriant crops of barley and potatoes. 
The smooth sweep of the river was visible up to the very verge of 
the precipice over which it so suddenly plunges; a perpetual column 
of spray rose from the abyss, wherein it is received ; and the catar- 
act’s eternal roar, now dying in the distance, now swelling on the ear 
with fitful sound, added nature’s voice to complete the magic of the 
scene. Such was my first introduction to ‘Minimum House ;’ for so 
we named our quarters, as affording the minimum of comforts with 
which an Englishman, accustomed to the conveniences of life, will put 
up for the sake of sport.”—Jvid., p. 242. 


We shall not follow our author through each day’s angling, 
but merely make such a selection as will exhibit the peculiar 
character and excellence of the Norwegian sport. In “ Jacob’s 
Pool,” a little below Rossztter, he rose twelve fish within two 
hours, six of which he lost. One of them he believes to be the 
largest he ever hooked. It was lying on the verge of a sunken 
ledge, immediately beyond which the water is said to be fifty 
feet deep. The instant the fish took the fly, he plunged head 
foremost into that crystal depth, just like a whale “ sounding,” 
and so contrived to cut the ton against the edge of the rock. 
From the fair view obtained of his length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, as he dived and disappeared, and from the great whirlpool 
caused by his descent, this fish was supposed to have probably 


exceeded fifty pounds. Another, of at least thirt ran 


out the line with the rapidity usual to the giants of the Namsen, 
but unluckily the whirling-reel “ caught for # moment in a chain 
which I foolishly wore round my neck, and in an instant the 
enormously strong gut was snapped asunder like pack-thread.” 


* T have seldom,” says our author, “ seen a large fish in this river 
take his capture quietly ; his first rush is usually tremendous; and if 
at that time he meet with the least check, no tackle, however good 
and strong, will bear the sudden strain. Several times have I had 
150 yards of line run out within the first half-minute ; and it was not 
before I had lost many noble fish, that I learned how to manage them 
properly. At first I made it a rule, under all circumstances, to row to 
land as soon as possible after hooking a salmon: the consequence of 
which often was, that the fish was already more than 100 yards down 
the rapid stream ere I reached the shore, and before I could shorten 
my line there was every risk, from the length and character of the 
stream, of its being carried under a rock. After I had become better 
acquainted with the tactics of these monsters, and had taught my 
boatmen what to do, I found it in general by far the best plan to 
follow the fish in the boat, with a short and tight line (the point of 
the rod being well raised up) until his first energies were bafiled, and 
he was brought into a good roomy place, and then to land. Some- 
times, indeed, after running down the stream, he would rush up it 
again with almost equal rapidity, and perhaps on the opposite side; 
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when, unless he were soon turned, he was almost sure to escape, as 
the torrent inevitably carried the line far below the fish, and deprived 
me of all command over the struggling victim.”—Jbid., p. 246. 


On the 25th of July he descended to the Gartland Pool, at 
the head of the “ Long Reach,” and he there killed six fresh 
run fish, four of them of good size, the largest, which was above 
thirty pounds, taking upwards of an hour to conquer. Next 
day he fell down upon the Fossland water, and at the head of it 
hooked two very large fish, which consecutively broke his 
strongest treble gut by running it beneath the rocks with which 
this portion of the stream abounds. Neither of them seemed 
under thirty pounds. He afterwards killed six salmon and two 
sea-trout—one of the former, a very powerful fish, hooked close 
to a large rock in the centre of the river, at the bottom of the 
“ Kagle’s Pool,” made wild play in dangerous places, and caused 
his captor to quake for the result. He proved to be a male fish 
close on thirty-two pounds. It is in the Fossland portion of the 
river that the largest individuals are almost always killed. 

Returning ere long to Fiskum, our author found the river 
quite flooded by heavy rain; but he sallied forth in the afternoon, 
and in spite of the foaming and discoloured aspect of the water, 
he soon hooked five salmon, not one of which he thought under 
twenty pounds. The two he killed weighed twenty-eight and 
twenty-seven pounds, and as it was by this time evident that the 
heavy fish had now really begun to ascend the Namsen, he an- 
ticipated great success on the ensuing day, which was the Ist of 
August; nor was he mistaken. The water had subsided, clouds 
were scudding merrily across the welkin, and the air was clear 
and bracing. None but salmon of the largest size were on the 
move. He killed five fish, which weighed together one hundred 
and seventeen pounds, besides rising seven others, of at least 
equal size. On the day succeeding the above, he killed four 
salmon, weighing seventy pounds in all, and hooked, played, and 
all but landed, several others of the first class. On this occasion 
he fished as close under the fall as he could approach with 
safety. None but those light boats, guided by brave and skilful 
men, could live in such contentious waters. 

It is easy to conceive the force with which so immense a river 
tumbles itself over a precipice of about 150 feet in height, and 
then boiling upwards, as if indignant at its fall, from an abyss 
of unknown depth, rushes ragingly against a lofty wall of 
rocks which breast the cataract, from whence it retreats tossing 
and foaming in a thousand eddies, and finally tears its head- 
long and outrageous way through a narrow passage into a deep 
capacious basin, called “ Karnen’s Pool,” from an unfortunate 
woman who was drowned there long ago, Next follows a shal- 
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low stream, where spawning fish are speared in autumn with the 
“ Lyster,” more Scotico, but where few occur at any other sea- 
son. This short run flows into the “ Boat Pool,” one of the 
best and most spacious on the river, especially towards the close 
of the season. We then come to the “ Long Rapid,” which is 
an inclined plane of water of six or eight hundred yards in 
length, but full of huge stones just beneath the surface, which 
catch the torrent, and throw it upwards and backwards in many 
mad tumultuous waves. Great strength, dexterity, and cool- 
ness, are required to steer in safety threugh these jumping 
breakers, any one of which would swamp the angler’s craft. 


“Tt is, however, but a momentary operation: the boat is carefully 
placed stern foremost at the head of the Rapid; you see a fearful 
vista of wild waves below you; the frail bark shoots down with light- 
ning speed; in an instant more the glancing waters rise fiercely on cither 
side, as if to overwhelm you; you seem just to elude their grasp; and 
before you have time to ascertain whether you are frightened or not, 
you are safely arrived at the lower end, ‘The narrow stream issuing 
from the Foss Pool, called the “ Foss Rapid,” though shorter is still 
more dangerous: but an accident at either spot must necessarily be 
fatal, and I confess it was not until experience convinced me of the 
entire dependence I might repose in my boatmen, that I learned to 
encounter either passage with perfect equanimity.”—Zlid., p. 260. 

At the foot of the “Long Rapid,” the Namsen is divided for 
a time into two reaches by an island, below which its waters are 
again conjoined, and flowing past Ross:etter, form, near the angle 
where the river takes a westward turn, the justly celebrated 
“ Jacob’s Pool.” Take it for all and all, this is perhaps the best 
salmon pool in the known world. It is never without fish, “ and 
there is ample verge and scope enough to play the hugest and 
most violent leviathan from morn till dewy eve.” The river 
then, as we have said, trends in a westerly direction for about an 
English mile, and afterwards resumes its former course, when it 
comes to “ Gartland Pool.” The angling in this last is preca- 
rious (as it is more or less on all the earth.) Sometimes not a 
fin will stir: again, mere are taken there than in any other por- 
tion of the river. Then comes the “ Long Reach,” consisting 
of about a mile of comparatively still water, resembling the 
“ Doves” of Tweed. But the angling is indifferent. The Foss- 
land water is the next in order, and for two or three miles pre- 
sents a “succession of splendid pools, and rapid streams, full of 
rocks, perilous to the tackle, but not dangerous in any other 
sense. These pools cannot always be depended on for sport ; 
but they are at most times the favourite resort of the largest fish— 
a great proportion of the heaviest salmon killed on the Namsen, 
having been canght bere.” Ere long we come to the Gorge 
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before inentioned, above the “ Ferry Pool,” and passing through 
the latter, and along the “ Grong Reach,” we cross the mouth 
of a tributary river, called the Sundéten, after which another 
westward stretch takes us to the “Spakkan Pool.” 

The splendid portion of the Namsen, which we have now 
briefly sketched, presents to the angler a stretch of water ex- 
tending from the last-named pool upwards to the rapids under 
Fiskum Foss, of not less than ten miles, if we include the 
bendings of the river. We often wish it lay somewhere among 
the Peebles-shire hills, or at least rather nearer hand than on the 
wrong side of the North Sea, in N. Lat. 64°, 30’, and 40’, and 
KE. Long. 12°, 30’, or thereby. 

On the 3d of August our angler had another excellent day’s 
sport. At the very first start in the Boat Pool, he killed a male 
fish of twenty-five pounds, the longest in shape, and finest in cha- 
racter, he had yet encountered ; and he lost another of equal size, 
from the hold giving way, just as the gaff was about to be applied. 
In the Gothland Pool he succeeded in landing one of twenty-eight 
pounds, and at the bottom of the Eagle’s Pool, he killed another 
splendid fish, upwards of thirty pounds, which gave him great sport, 
being exceedingly wild and strong. He afterwards killed a sixteen 
pounder, and a small grilse. But he was now interrupted by the 
unlooked for, and by no means desired, companionship of a fisher 
of another kind, who often proves successful without either hook 
or line. One of the boatmen called out, that he saw a “ cobbe,” 
that is, a seal. On trying his favourite Fossland Pools next 
day, he had scarcely any sport, and on returning upwards to- 
wards Fiskum on the day after, was scarcely more successful. 

“In the Long Reach, however, I received a full explanation of all 
my misfortunes; for there I saw in the wake of the boat, the bull- 
cog head of an enormous seal, gazing intently at us. I took an 
opportunity when he was not more than fifty yards off, to send a 
charge of duck-shot into his head and breast; and from the violent 
splashing he made on the top of the water, we at first imagined he 
was killed. However, he soon reappeared for a single second, a couple 
of hundred yards below us; and then as momentarily rose and sank, 
lower and lower down the river, as far as we could see, in such a 
way as quite satisfied us that he would not rest till he had regained 
his native ocean. On reaching Jacob's Pool, we observed the salmon 
diving in a very agitated manner, which made us suspect the presence 
of another enemy; and it was not long before we perceived a much 
smaller seal in determined pursuit of the scared creatures, but unfor- 
tunately I could not get a shot at him. Finally, in the Boat Pool, 
just as we were on the point of leaving off, an enormous salmon dash- 
ed at my fly, but missed it, and although I afterwards tried him with 
every variety of flies, I could not persuade him to rise again, and 
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thus for the first time upon the Namsen, I was compelled to return 
home without a single fish, either for my boatmen, or my own Sun- 
day’s dinner.”—Jbid., p. 267. 


The 7th of August was oppressively sultry, but by taking a few 
casts in the early morning, and again towards the close of day, 
our judicious and persevering persecutor of the cobbe, killed two 
fine fish, of twenty-two and eighteen pounds. Then came a day 
of rain in torrents, which so flooded the river that he thought 
his occupation gone. However, on the 9th, the sky cleared so 
sineunil , that although the water was still as a roaring flood, 
and much discoloured, he was at it again by the afternoon, and 
to his own astonishment, as well as delight, slew a pair of twenty- 
five and eighteen pounds, in the very first pool; and just before 
nightfall—tor, alas! the days were now shortening rapidly—he 
landed another beauty of twenty-two pounds. This great sport 
in so short a time, made him very sanguine as to the ensuing day, 
but vain are the hopes of man !—for “cobbe” was in advance 
again. Having learned, from fatal experience, that one or other 
(that is either himself or the seal) must quit the river, he seems 
to have decided in his own favour, as he took his gun rather than 
his departure, but unfortunately the former hung fire. On this, 
cobbe, as is the custom of his kind, for we know them well, be- 
came shy if not sulky, and would scarcely show the tip of his 
nose, (probably not even that, but for the sake of his nostrils,) 
so that it was some time before a long shot could be got at him. 
It evidently told, however, on his head, and sent him down the 
river at a great rate. But only a single salmon, of eighteen 
pounds, could be killed. ‘The following day was even worse: 
it was again intensely hot, and not a fish was on the mdéve, ex- 
cept immediately beneath the falls, where the quantity of water 
made a near approach impossible. It was obvious that the seal 
had completely scared the fish in all other places, and although, 
on the next ensuing day, our angler, with considerable risk, 
reached the Foss Pool, he could not induce a single salmon to 
shew himself upon the surface. So for the fourth time he re- 
turned, as the whalers say, clean, to his rustic quarters. 

The return homewards now became the subject of serious 
meditation, when another flood came, which determined the tra- 
veller to tarry for a time, to see what it might bring. On the 
15th, the rain had not abated, but being unwilling to remain 
within doors all day, he put on (of course he had other garments 
besides) the largest and gaudiest fly that he could find in all his 
stock, and descended to the river, flooded and foaming as it was. 
He rose five salmon, but only struck two, one of which immedi- 
ately escaped from the breaking of the hook, which had probably 
come upon a bone. The other he hooked from the land, ina 
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well-known back water, by the side of Karnen’s Pool—a noted 
08 for large fish, in time of spates. His very first plunge 
showed him to be a monster of his kind. He gave severe and 
heavy play for three-quarters of an hour, and then yielded to his 
fate. He weighed thirty-four pounds, and measured exactly 
three feet eleven and a half inches, his length being greatly dis- 
proportioned to his girth. This fish, if better proportioned, 
would have weighed upwards of forty pounds. 

On the 19th of August the sportsman descended the Namsen 
on his homeward way, and while so doing, enjoyed the best day 
which had yet befallen him. He rose twenty-five fish, and land- 
ed six, five of which made the great aggregate of one hundred 
and eighteen pounds. His tackle (now becoming rather the worse 
for wear) was this day most unceremoniously broken seven or 
eight times. His sport next day in the Fossland Pools, was 
scarcely inferior. He rose nineteen fish, and killed eight, of which 
one was a thirty-pounder. The weather had become again far too 
warm and bright, and the 18th was still more sultry, in addition 
to which disadvantage, he found three additional Englishmen 
at Gothland, fishing the same water. However, such was the 
abundance of large salmon now in this part of the river, that he 
rose fourteen, almost all of first-rate calibre. Of these he killed 
six, of which the four largest alone made an aggregate of 115 

unds. One of them weighed nearly thirty-four, and another 
ully thirty-seven pounds. He seems, during these three days, 
to have taken the somewhat curious numerical amount of exactly 
333 pounds weight of fish. 


“* These last few days,” he observes, “ had given me some idea of 
what salmon fishing may be on this glorious river. Although the 
weather was extremely unfavourable, there was not a single day that I 
did not hook many fish considerably over thirty pounds: and if I had 
not been either unlucky or inexpert ‘to the highest degree, (I dare 
not say which,) I might have each day more than doubled the amount 
that appears on my list. At this distance of time I can scarcely con- 
ceive how I tore myself away from a spot where such magnificent 
angling was to be had.”—ZJbid., p. 276. 


Excluding Sundays and other (quoad salmon) blank days, he 
fished more or less during 27 days, and in these he killed 106 
salmon, weighing together 1558 pounds, to say nothing of sea- 
trout.* Of that number nine were 30 pounds or upwards, and 





* The best sea-trout fishing we ever enjoyed was in Loch Scourst, a few miles 
north-west of Tarbet, in the Island of Harris. In conjunction with Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, (whose delightful sketches of the Rivers of Scotland in Tait’s 
Magazine, have recently afforded so much pleasure to the lovers of the picturesque 
and historical,) we killed two-hundred and twenty-three pounds weight in the course 
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thirty-three, or nearly one-third of the whole, were 20 pounds of 
upwards. In regard to common trout, there seem to be scarcely 





of three days, not exclusively devoted to the art of angling. The heaviest weighed 
between twelve and thirteen pounds the pair, and there were scores of beautiful 
fish of two and three pounds each. They ran out like grilse, and on one occa- 
sion, during a violent though transitory gale of wind from some of the corries 
above, when they rose to the agitated surface, the broken spray struck against 
their silvery sides, and then mounted with them into the air, in jets of several feet 
high, adding greatly to the sparkling turmoil of distracted waters in the nearer por- 
tion of the loch, which was itself very wild and desolate, being encompassed on 
both sides by barren rocky mountains, unvaried by the leafy shade of either shrub 
or tree. So woodless, indeed, is that craggy portion of the pastoral world, that we 
were sorely perplexed by the breaking of one of the rollock-pins of a boat which 
the lamented Lord Dunmore had the kindness to desire his people to draw over 
the heather for our use, for a couple cf miles from the sea-coast. There is first- 
rate angling also in the lochs to the north of his Lordship’s shooting-lodge of 
Buonavonsaidh, particularly in Loch Ouladaule. There are salmon in the 
river which discharges itself into the Bay of Loch Losivagh, and which flows from 
a chain of neighbouring lochs, but just above where it meets the tide-way, it falls 
over a broad smooth expanse of sheeted rock, on the face of which its waters 
spread diffused, until they are in many places not more than a few inches deep, 
sv that it is hard work for the fish to ascend ; and even above that shelving sheet 
they meet with obstructions in the smaller but more restricted rapids which oecupy 
a higher rocky gorge, the dark cavernous sides of which may be seen in certain 
places to be all bespangled with the sealy covering of these adventurous creatures, 
worn from their lustrous sides, as they seek (and cften seek in vain) to bound 
upwards to those more tranquil waters where they had their birth. ‘That they do 
eventually, by hook or crook, (nore probably the latter than the former,) make 
their way into the upland streams, we however ascertained by finding a dozen or 
two of salmon parr among the smaller fishes for which we angled one morning, 
with a view to ascertain the point in question. We fished Loch Scourst, and 
other lochs in Harris, during the third week of the month of August, and the 
sport seemed to be improving every day. As the streams are necessarily small in 
that narrow range of country, the autumnal rains are required to bring the sea- 
trout up into the lochs, 

We greatly regret that our already more than exhausted limits, (we have a dim 
recollection of having used the word “bricfly” in the opening paragraph of the 
present Article,) debar us from making any lengthened extracts either from our 
own notes, or those of our correspondents, regarding the general angling in the 
Long Island, as the extended insular range, including Lewis, Harris, &c., from the 
Butt to Barrow Head, is usually called. Neither Mr. Stoddart nor any other 
writer, has given us information as to the angling capabilities of these outer Heb- 
rides, of the slightest use to man or boy. The great district of Lewis now rejoices 
in a good provisional government, under James Matheson, Esq., M.P., the fortu- 
nate and accommodating owner, in another quarter, of Loch Craggie, near Lairg, 
commemorated in our last Number. We can here only make way for one or two 
very brief memoranda, with which we were favoured in August 1844, by Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder. “ Loch Roag, on the western side of Lewis, is peculiarly 
interesting, from there being a very fine Pictish tower, called Dun Callowa, near 
which a lake is said to abound in trout. But although we tried it, we could expis- 
cate none of them. At the upper end of Loch Roag are the finest and most per- 
feetly arranged Druidical remains I have yet met with. The moss or peat-bog, 
has grown up six feet upon the stones. Here we fished a famous salmon stream 
and Jake, but there are cruives at the mouth, and all I killed was eight pounds of 
herlings and small fry. But I have more encouraging accounts to give you of our 
after progress. Coming down the east side of the island, we ran into Loch Clay, 
to the north of the entrance to Loch Scaforth. There I found a certain Loch 
Laxdale, (I know you love the name of Laz, endeared by Scandinavian recollec- 
ticns,) a short mile inland from opposite our anchorage ground, It isa kcautiful small 
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any of these at all in the Namsen. We find the following entry 
on the 14th of August:—“I this day also caught two brown 
trout of two and three pounds respectively ; they are almost the 
only ones of that species (the river-trout) which I have taken 
in the Namsen, where they are rare, from the scarcity of food 
contained in rivers that flow over silicious rocks.”—Vol. i., p. 
272. 


bd 


The second of the “ Two Summers in Norway,” was that of 


1839. Our author reached his old quarters at Mediaa by the 
11th of July, and was cordially welcomed by his former friends. 
He was pleased to find that the money he had left with them 
had been well laid out in furnishing their houses with many 
domestic comforts before wanting. ‘The Namsen was still of a 
milky hue, and was rising without rain,—a fact which proved 





fresh water lake, with a nice little river running from it, and every inch of the 
lake may be fished (if you so desire) without wetting the sole of your foot. I went 
up there about four in the afternoon, and was on board the cutter in good time in the 
evening, with twelve sea-trout, weighing twenty-four pounds, besides three pounds 
of small fry, making in that short time twenty-seven pounds in all. Next day I 
fished now and then at intervals, for it was almost a dead calm, and the water as 
smooth and motionless asa mirror, I killed, however, one sea-trout of four and a 
half pounds, aud a few others of a smaller size. On the following day I went up again 
by three or four in the afternoon, and at the very first cast, 1 hooked and killed a sea- 
trout of five anda half pounds, and soon afterwards, one of four pounds ten ounces, and 
then a third of three and a half pounds, besides half a dozen smaller ones, weighing 
together five and a half pounds. So that during these three short and casual trips 
to Loch Laxdale, I killed fifty-three pounds weight of fish, Don’t forget to tell C. N. 
that my largest was taken with a ¢ yellow professor.’” “ At Rowdil we got a pilot 
to thread us through the dangers of the Sound of Harris, and there we had occasion 
to anchor at Buonantroo, where I tried a loch of considerable size, and very pecu- 
liar character. It is at all times of the tide as salt and bitter as any part of the 
sea, only a very small stream running into it from a fresh water lake a little higher 
up. Its shores all round are covered by sea-weed, and the tide rises and falls 
within it quite regularly. While a man was killing capital rock cod from one boat 
with hook and hand-line, I was catching excellent sea-trout with rod, line, and fly, 
from another, and I took some also from the side. The day was far to bright 
for angling, but yet we killed in those saline waters, nineteen sea-trout, weighing 
fifteen and a half pounds, and what you will probably think more surprising, I there 
caught a fine real lake or fresh water trout, about a pound in weight, and in prime 
condition,” 

We shall only‘add, that on the west side of Barra, (we crossed towards it from 
Kishmul, or Castle Bay, upon the eastern shore,) there is a fresh water loch eall- 
ed Tangestal, in which we found lake-trout of great beauty, and the finest flavour, 
closely resembling in either attribute, the kind so common in Loch Leven in 
Kinross-shire. Like these, they wanted the crimson spots, and were of similar 
dimensions, not many exceeding a pound in weight, and few falling much below 
three-quarters. We killed thirteen in the afternoon, (31st July, 1841,) and just 
before the setting of a blazing sun, we emptied the contents of our fishing pannier, 
and then spread them out upon a small though very gorgeous purple bed of full-blown 
clover :— 

“ Where verily the silent creatures made 
A splendid sight, together thus exposed ; 


Dead—but not sullied or defurmed by death, 
That seemed to pity what he could not spare,” 
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that the snow was still melting in the uplands whence it draws 
its source. His expectations of success were increased by his 
being conscious that he was now far better prepared than during 
the preceding season. He had brought with him an abundant 
store of — flies, made by Evatt of Warwick Street, Lon- 
don, and Kelly of Dublin, as well as some of the largest of such 
as are used in the Tweed for Spring fishing. They also answered 
well, though most severely tested. In general, the most brilliant 
colours were the most successful—such as blood-red, bright 
orange, or brilliant blue, with splendid wings from the golden 
pheasant, and other gaudy birds. But darker colours answered 
fully best when the waters were low and clear. At times a fly 
with a perfectly black body, and jet-black hackle entwined with 
broad silver twist, the wings light or even white, was found very 
killing. All this shows that in Norway, as nearer home, there 
is a » ae in variety, and that probably more depends upon the 
proper working of the fly than on the special aspect of the lure 
itself. A few of the Tweed flies, with one-half of the body black, 
and the other bright orange, were occasionally ail, “ but 
I lost so many large fish, either by the Scotch hooks breaking, 
or the gut snapping close to the head, that I latterly seldom em- 
ployed them.” The best line was found to be a silk one, well 
oiled, made by Martin Kelly. It ran out better, was more easily 
wound up, and was also stronger than the patent mixture of 
hair and silk. The casting line ought to be of the strongest 
treble gut, the reel of large size, and single action, the gaff strong 
and of wide curve. “ As for the rod, each angler has his favourite 
maker; but I confess that after trying many, I have found none 
equal to those manufactured by George Eaton of Crooked Lane, 
for perfection of finish, truth, and durability.” 

he second day after his arrival, he started with the intention 
of paying his respects to Priest Sorensen at Verum, which is 
towards a couple of miles below the Spekkan Pool, at which 
latter he was fortunately delayed by a storm of rain, and “ where 
the most glorious sport subsequently detained him till the even- 
ing.” Fresh fish were continually running up, as was shewn by 
the “sea lice” still adhering to them. ite rose sixteen fish in 
the above-named pool, of which he killed ten, and of these, five 
were from eighteen to twenty-two ae This day produced 
a total of 137 pounds. On the following Monday he killed a 
twenty-eight pounder in the Fossland Reach ; but this was no- 
thing to what awaited him when he came to the Elbow Pool :— 


“‘ Here a fish rose, evidently of great size, but unfortunately missed 
the fly; and although I tried two or three other beautiful deceptions, 
I could not induce it to stir again, until an irresistible red fly of 
Evatt’s tempted it to its destruction. Yet even then it took not the 
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fly into its mouth; but by good luck I struck the barbed steel into 
the muscle of the pectoral fin, which afforded as good a hold, though 
of course not so much command over the fish as if it had been fixed 
in the jaw. For the first ten minutes the monster was highly ‘ in- 
dignant of the guile-—shooting up and down and athwart the stream 
with a speed extremely difficult to follow; and to attempt to curb 
him at the first was entirely out of the question. At length, however, 
by what appeared to myself and the boatmen to be dexterous handling, 
I succeeded in steering him into a deep still pool, where I bore upon 
him with my whole strength, and after several ineffectual struggles, 
brought him near enough to be gaffed. In a few seconds more it was 
weighed, and proved to be over forty pounds—the heaviest fish I had 
ever killed on this or any other river. When I saw the huge creature 
stretched upon the shore, with his deep thick flanks, and enormously 
powerful tail and fins, I could scarcely comprehend how I had in 
so short a time baffled his utmost strength in his native element.”— 
Vol. ii., p. 13. 


This giant took only half an hour to kill—a fact which con- 
firms our own experience, that it is not always the largest salmon 
that occupy the longest time. Our author found that those of 
twenty-eight pounds were usually both stronger and more active 
than the others of greater size. 

On his way upwards to Mediaa, he observed, to his infinite 
annoyance, a seal also making its way in the same direction, 
evidently in pursuit of the shoal of salmon which had recently 
arrived; and on the following day, near Vxrum, another of 
these unwelcome intruders shewed his bull-dog visage above the 
surface just as the angler reached a favourite pool, and so he 
hied away to Fiskum Foss. There, by the side, or rather on 
the surface, of his old familiar places, where two short summers 
back he was “ monarch of all he surveyed,” he was now doomed 
to disappointment from the spread of knowledge. 


“‘T had immediate and most disagreeable proof that the passion for 
angling had wonderfully extended since I was last here. On reach- 
ing the Boat Pool, I saw it was already pre-occupied by a couple of 
men from Gothland; and either they or others regularly fished the 
best places on every favourable evening. By far the most annoy- 
ing of these interlopers,* was Jacob of Rossztter, who lived close to 
the splendid pool I have named after him. The very first day I 
attempted to fish there, he came down in his boat, and signified to 
me, in most uncivil terms, that he expected I should give him up all 





* The annoyance, we doubt not, was great ; the “interloping,” by a native, was 
another and a different question, and might possibly have admitted at least of the 
retort courteous. Was the excellent author of “Two Summers in Norway” born 
and bred in that country ? 
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the fish I might catch, although, even by their own customs, he was 
only half owner of the water. And upon my telling him he should 
have his fair share of what I caught, in the same way as he well 
knew I treated all the neighbouring farmers, he proceeded in a very 
impertinent way to fish the pool in conjunction with me—a process 
which he only varied subsequently by doing the same every day be- 
fore me. One evening, however, he was more than usually ob- 
noxious, for, after having spoiled my sport in the lower pools, 
directly that he observed me on my return homewards, he pushed on 
before me to anticipate me in my own [?] Boat Pool, where he knew 
I always took my latest cast. Seeing his object, I allowed him plenty 
of time, thinking he would become tired and depart ; but I misjudged 
my man! On my arrival at that immense pool, he instantly left the 
upper part where he was fishing, and bearing down upon me, in the 
most insolent manner, swung his boat round actually upon my line. 
It was well for him that I was not a man of war, or the indignant re- 
monstrances I showered on him in my best Norsk, would have been 
replaced by more intelligible indications of my feelings.”—Jbid., p. 17. 
But notwithstanding these and other ills that life is heir to, 
he had great sport at times in the upper portions of the river. 
Thus, one morning, after shooting some capercailzie, he took 
his boat up the rapids into the Foss Pool, which is the highest 
of all. There was such a heavy swell of water in the river as to 
render this both a dangerous and a difficult operation. The 
thundering torrent which rushed over the great precipice, and 
into the boiling abyss beneath, threatened every moment to 
earry them away downwards, but they made good their entrance 
to the pool, although entirely drenched by the heavy spray. 
From a rock, that advanced as near to the cataract as they dared 
to penetrate, he rose an immense fish amid the roaring breakers. 
He seemed not less than forty pounds, and dwelling in a wild 
abode, proved about the wildest of his clan, for he plunged at 
once into the very centre of the cataract, apparently with the 
intention of sounding its lowest depths. The line was nearly 
run out, no one knowing exactly where the fish had gone, when 
he was suddenly seen springing amidst the foaming surge, at a 
distance of more than a hundred yards. He then made some 
desperate efforts to escape into the lower pool, whither it would 
have been in vain to follow, except by shooting a rapid of so 
erilous a character, that our angler preferred the other risk of 
olding on by main force, in hope to stay his struggles. Each 
instant it was expected that some portion of either rod or line 
would give way, but so good and true were both that they bore 
the enormous pressure bravely, and the monster was beginning 
already to come up the stream with manifest symptoms of inci- 
pient weakness, when after half an hour’s most splendid play— 
“ the hook came out of his mouth, and he escaped.” Without 
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wasting time in vain regrets, the sportsman returned again to 
the same rock, and at the first cast hooked another fine salmon, 
obviously, however, greatly less than that which he had lost. 
“ Yet did he look most magnificent from the elevated spot on 
which I stood, as he darted forwards through the eddying foam 
to seize the fly.” He pursued at first exactly the same tactics as 
his predecessor, and persisting still more pertinaciously in rush- 
ing down the rapid, it was resolved to follow him at all hazards, 
rather than run the risk of losing the second of so fine a pair. 
They were dreadfully knocked about, and very nearly swamped 
in the attempt: however, they descended safely into Karnen’s 
Pool, still holding by the salmon, and there the glittering spoil 
was laid upon the shore in peace. It weighed upwards of twenty- 
eight pounds. 

It is of the highest importance, when angling on the Namsen, 
to make a point of being on some choice pool, whenever, from 
the condition of the water, fish may be expected to be running 
up. They rest in certain places only for a time, during which, 
however, they take the fly cheerfully, and then rapidly passing 
upwards leave the place deserted. Our author gives a goo 
example of this at Gunhild’s Berg, near the pastor’s house, at 
Verum.* He could distinctly see the salmon springing up the 
rapid at its lower end, and these seemed to be fresh,fish each 
time. Altogether he rose eighteen in the course of three or four 
hours, several of them very large and strong. He landed two 
of twenty-eight pounds each, two of nearly twenty pounds each, 
and five grilse. But when he tried the same pool again in the 
evening, not a fish was to be seen. They had probably all passed 
seme On the 27th of July he killed nine salmon, four of 
which made an aggregate of eighty-five pounds. On the 29th 
he likewise killed the same number—two of them weighing to- 
gether fifty-one pounds. On the 6th of August he captured 
a hundred and eighteen pounds weight, one fish being thirty 
pounds. But the most successful day of all (and with it we shall 
conclude this killing catalogue) was achieved while paying a fare- 
well visit to Fiskum Foss. We believe that there is nothing 
equal to it recorded in all the annals of the piscatorial art. 

He had scarcely commenced when, off a rock in the Boat Pool, 
he hooked, and after lengthened play, killed a beautifully shaped 





* The inhabitants of this forlorn manse for thirteen weeks of winter never see 
the sun. The luminary makes but a small rise above the horizon, and it so chances 
that the rocky and precipitous range of the Steen-Feld so overhangs Verum to the 
eastward as to conceal the source of light. The well-remembered and much hoped 
for day on which the long lost orb first shows its disk in partial brightness among 
rocky crags is observed as a féte by all around, 
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fish of thirty-four pounds: then a fine twenty-four pounder, and 
a third of only eleven pounds. This was of itself a fair day’s wage 
for a short day’s work, but in the Foss Rapid he erelong killed a 
thirty-three pounder, besides one of eighteen pounds aad a grilse, 
He then with great difficulty worked his frail bark into that 
‘wildest of all wild waters, the Foss Pool, already mentioned more 
than once, and at the risk of being overwhelmed proceeded to 
fish a small extent of flat surface, by the side of the boiling 
torrent. Scarcely had he cast his fly into it, -than it was seized 
by an enormous salmon, which, however, proving slightly hooked, 
escaped. The very next minute a monster of similar size dashed 
through the rushing waters, “and I instantly felt that he was 
firmly hooked.” ‘The salmon felt so too, and with a sauve 
qui peut kind of purpose, threw himself into the midst of the fall. 
Baftled by the power even of his own accustomed element, he 
now rushed wildly up and down, with great courage and deter- 
mination, but with such irregularity of course as made it ex- 
tremely difficult to retain a correct or commanding hold upon 
him. “I could not stand in the boat that danced on the bound- 
ing breakers ; scarcely could I see or hear, so blinded was I with 
the spray, so deafened by the cataract’s dreadful roar ;” at last the 
fish made down the stream as if to quit the pool, and the angler, 
nothing daunted, prepared to follow through the dangerous 
rapid. But the courage of the former failed him in the hour of 
need, and he took refuge behind a deep sunk rock, from which 
it required great labour to dislodge him. At length he yielded 
to his fate, and on being landed “ was found to weigh thirty- 
seven pounds; but though therefore not the heaviest, he was by 
nearly an inch the longest salmon I had ever killed, measuring 
rather over four feet.” 

In the same spot, and on the same occasion, our redoubtable 
angler and author afterwards slew two beautiful fresh-run fish, 
of twenty-four and eighteen pounds each. He then hooked two 
others of great size, one of which (certainly not under thirty 
cere he played for a considerable time, but he broke his 
ine during the contest by entangling it around a rock—a misfor- 
tune to be less wondered at than regretted, in so outrageous a 
place. He finally concluded this great achievement by landing 
a pretty salmon of ten pounds, and a small grilse, making 
eleven fish in all, with a total weight, for one day’s work, of 216 
pounds! We shall only add in the words of Mr. Macaulay :— 

“ Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena, 
* And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 

Was never done before.” 
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We dare not now trust ourselves with any detailed description 
of the peculiar features of the Scandinavian scenery; but 
assuredly, nowhere does a “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” ap- 
pear more beautiful than to him whose feet are on the moun- 
tains of Norway—who overlooks, from some lofty peak, the 
far-gleaming waveless Fiord, stretching its liquid lustre in- 
land for many a mile, its broadening sea-ward way broken 
up by countless wooded isles—while a flush of golden lustre, 
midnight though it be, suffuses all the northern sky ; or who, 
emerging from 


“The lone pine-forest’s immemorial shade,” 


looks far upwards into the blue profound, and there beholds the 
eternal snows of the Sneehatten range—all pure and stainless in 
their majesty, yet responding visibly by radiant summits to that 
northern splendour, where the sparkling verge of the scarcel 
breathing ocean shares with many a deep recession seen throug 
“ gorgeous cloudland,” in the unveilable lustre of the sun—itself 
invisible, though full of glory. Or, let the traveller descend 
into the vale below—(if an angler, he is there already)—just 
where it becomes restricted by a rocky gorge. Even in that 
lower region it is scarcely darker than a sombre day, but far 
more solemn, and serene, and dream-like. The very shrubs and 
trees are all as still and motionless as death. 


*“ The sleep that is among the lonely hills,” 


seems more placid and profound than ever. The “ beautiful 
horrors” of the garish day assume a dim and fixed solemnity— 
a softened austerity of aspect, when seen through the tranquil- 
lizing medium of that nocturnal holy twilight. Nothing con- 
veys a sense of life or motion, save the ceaseless sound of rushin 
waters, bursting their way through wave-worn precipices, ant 
seeking, as if in boisterous joy, their final bourn in the insatiate 
sea. Standing alone beside a great cataract during the mid- 
night hours, it is then that the solitary tourist feels, as it were, 
the overpowering influence of the voice of many waters all com- 
bined in one. ‘The earth itself, as if subdued, is silent as the 
grave. Great battlements of rock, like giant sentinels, keep 
watch on either side; while gray and ghastly-looking crags ap- 
pear to rise amid the silvery spray and whirling, endless eddies, 
—till by degrees we are entranced as those that dream, and soon 
loose the perception of all other sights and sounds, except the 
dazzling mass of the descending and rebounding torrent, and 
the ceaselessly resounding roar of that tumultuous “ Hell of. 
waters.” 
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The important subject of salmon legislation (we now return 
to our own country) would require, as it deserves, a separate 
article for its discussion. It is one, in truth, of great difficulty, 
when the various and discordant interests concerned are taken 
to account; and it may be found much more easy to alter than 
amend the present laws. In regard to some of the great northern 
rivers, where one or two landowners of the highest class possess 
the entire country, and so may'exercise judiciously their own 
controlling powers, there are fewer difficulties in the way, as a 
wise concern for their own interests, and the increase or preser- 
vation of the same, must make them considerate of whatever 
plans or expedients may be shewn to be most ig eae of abiding 
advantage to themselves and successors. But in a far-flowing 
river like the Tweed, which lifts its early voice, 

“9 fitful sound, 
Wafted o’er sullen moss and craggy mound,” 


and after fiowing through innumerable intermediate possessions, 
lordly and of low degree, finally expands its glittering waters, 
until 
“ hamlets, towers, and towns, 
And blue-topp’d hills behold them from afar !” 


the circumstances of the case are changed. The great practical 
difficulty arises from this—that the most valuable portions of all 
salmon rivers are at or near their mouths, which portions, at the 
same time, strictly speaking, do not produce a sale fish—that is, 
the breeding grounds are in the comparatively shallow streams 
and tributaries of the upper country, where the grown salmon, 
besides being fewer in number, have become greatly deteriorated 
as articles of food. It thus happens that while one set of pro- 
prietors act as nurserymen, in sparing instead of spearing the 
parent fishes, and rearing the young for a couple of years con- 
tinuously, till they become smolts, and so make their way sea- 
wards, another set reap almost the entire and exclusive advantage 
of their after-growth, by intercepting their return upwards, as 
grilse or salmon, by means of stake-nets, or by hauling in hordes 
of glittering hundreds, at a single sweep along the slimy shores. 
This is much as if a flock of young or yearling lambs, after de- 
asacie during their early innocence, on one man’s mountain, 
were to betake themselves suddenly to some far distant valley, 
and when they sought to return, after attaining to a more mature 
condition, were to be greedily seized and intercepted as the entire 
and exclusive property of the last feeders, without the slightest 
reference to the owner of the natal pastures. No doubt, as re- 
gards fish, the deep marine valleys, where the great increase 
of growth has taken place, are no man’s property, being beneath 
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the highway of the world, and so cost nothing to any heritor, either 
high or low, who on that score can claim no compensation; but 
still, the most magnificent salmon that ever shewed its broad and 
silvery lustre through the net’s black cordage, must have begun 
by being a parr, (most probably another person’s,) and must have 
been born and bred in some far distant rippling ford, which 
never felt the swelling of the injurious sea. For every pair of 
adult salmon which an upland preprietor, whether great or small, 
preserves till the completion of the spawning process, hundreds 
of grilse and salmon accrue to the owners or lessees of the lower 
portions, in the course of two or three years thereafter; so that 
unless some encouraging compensation is awarded to the owners 
of the breeding and early feeding grounds, by those who capture 
ninety-nine out of every heniae of the adult fishes, we can 
scarcely wonder that so little is done to stop the destructive 
slaughter of unwholesome breeders throughcut the winter season. 
It is by no means easy to convince any one (least of all a hungry 
poacher) that a bad salmon is worse than no salmon at all; and 
as the small proprietors in the upland vales reap no advantage 
from encouraging the breed, their indifference to the spearing of 
the parents is in entire accordance with the natural constitution 
of man.* 





* The spearing of salmon during the breeding season is practised not only in the 
fords and shallows of the upper districts, but systematically, on a great scale, in the 
deeper and more productive waters lower down. 

“ All who have witnessed,” says Mr. Stoddart, “ night leistering on Tweed, during 
the autumnal or winter months, will acknowledge that even the romantic character 
which torch light and scenery invest it with, fails as an apology for the ignoble, 
wasteful, and injurious nature of the occupation. In nine cases out of ten it is pursued 
either during the spawning season itself, or when the fish are heavy with roe,—when 
they are red or foul, having lain a considerable time in the river, and, moreover, 
when they have lost all power of escape, or are cut off from exercising it, both by 
the lowness of water, and by the circumstance of their being hemmed in at the head 
and foot of the pool or place of action, by nets and other contrivances stretched 
from bank to bank. 

“ It can searcely be credited,—but I relate a fact known to many on Tweedside 
—that about fuur or five years ago upwards of three hundred breeding fish, salmon 
and grilses, were slaughtered in the course of a single night, from one boat, out of 
a stretch of water not far from Melrose, two leisters only being employed, and of 
this number—lI allude to the fish—scarcely one was actually fit to be used as food, 
while by far the greater part of them were female salmon, on the eve of depositing 
their ora. In the neighbourhood of Kelso upwards of ninety have frequently been 
butchered with this implement during a single night, from one boat, all of them 
fish in the same rank and unhealthy condition above described. In September 
1846, according to the most moderate calculation, no fewer than 4000 spawning 
fish, consisting chicfly of full-grown salmon, and comprehending the principal 
breeding stock of the season, those fish which, from their forward state, promised 
the earliest and most vigorous supply of fry, were slaughtered in Tweed, with the 
consent and under the auspices of the upper-holders of fishings in the manner I 
speak of. Need it be said, that the injury done to the salmon fishings in general, 
by this mal-practice on the part of two or three lesser proprietors, is incalculable, 
and when linked with the doings of poachers during close-time, to which it unques- 
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Some advantages arise even from prolonging the period of 
rod-fishing beyond that of the purely inuneal modes of cap- 
ture, such as those by stake-nets, and net and cobble. All our 
salmon fisheries north of the Tweed close on the 14th of Sep- 
tember to all modes of capture whatever; but even the net-fishin 
of the Tweed and her tributaries is open till the 15th October, 
while rod-fishing is allowed thereafter till the 7th of the following 
month. Now, this is at least some concession, though by no 
means an adequate compensation, to the proprietors in the upper 
parts of the river, whose position is so much less favourable for 
sport, and like most other acts of fairness, it carries its reward 
along with it; for during that period the proprietors in question 
become the willing guardians of the river, and debar the burning 
of the water, and other nocturnal mal-practic-s, for the sake of a 
little legitimate angling during daylight. Thus the most secure 
protection from the poacher of the heavy-spawning fish, during 
these three weeks, is where the streams are looked after for legi- 
timate purposes, by the honest angler, whose most successful 
achievements with rod and line can never prove injurious to the 
general stock. 

But under the present law, as applicable to Scotch rivers in 
eg the few streams that may be partially preserved for ang- 
ing, are, as a matter of course, usually well swept with the net 
on the 14th of September, being the last day in which fishing of 
any kind is permitted by law. The proprietor, in the majority 
of cases, would most willingly forbear using the net, were he 
permitted to continue or bestow the privilege of angling for three 
weeks longer; but this boon being denied him, he has not, as on 
the Tweed, any inducement to forbear, and so he appropriates to 
himself parents and progeny by one relentless haul. A single 
example may be mentioned, among the numerous cases of a like 
nature which have come within our knowledge. In a small 
Highland river, a protected pool was drawn on the 14th of Sep- 
tember last, when 35 salmon and grilse, and upwards of 200 sea- 
trout were taken at one sweep—the proprietor declaring to those 
both above and below him, that he would gladly have forborne 
the use of the net, had three weeks’ additional angling been al- 
lowed by law—in which case the majority of these fish would, in 
all probability, have been left in the river, to people with parr 
each rippling shallow in the course of the ensuing spring. 

Again, the Legislature has very properly prohibited the use 


tionably gives encouragement, and the system pursued on Tweed, of capturing and 
destroying the kelts and baggits, it must operate most prejudicially against any 
plan to further the breeding of this highly prized article of food.”—Angler’s Com- 
panion.—JN ote to pr 24, 
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of the nét during tlie principal period of the spawning season, but 
without trenching too deeply on the productiveness of the great 
fisheries near the river’s mouth, where no spawning takes place, 
and where clean fish are always hovering in the tide-way, it could 
not debar the net for a sufficient length of time; and thus it 
happens, that while the seaward proprietors are reaping an early 
harvest from the high price of well-conditioned winter fish, those 
in the uplands, if they use the net at all when the season opens, 
(1st day of February,) get nothing but lean and hungry Cassio+ 
looking kelts, intermingled, it may be, with a remanent portion 
of still unspawned breeders. These fish are all comparatively 
useless till they reach the sea, and of this the upper heritors are 
well aware; but they also know and consider that that marine 
amelioration takes place for other people’s benefit, and that it is 
a thousand to one that they themselves will never see them 
more, and so the improvident and unproductive slaughter is 
not stayed. But make, by whatever means, the fishing of the 
upper proprietor worthy of his care as an angling station, and he 
will often cease to use the net at all. The practice of leistering 
will be also put an end to; and landowners, or their wealthy 
English tenants for the time being, will then protect the salmon 
in tae streams, just as assiduously as they now do the game 
upon the hill-sides.* It is certain that the severest laws of a 
merely prohibitory nature will not suflice to secure the object 
aimed at. Simple forbearance on the part of a proprietor is not 
enough, while acts of a positive nature are required. He must 
not only obey the law himself, but by toilsome and expensive 
watch and ward, must enforce the obedience of his tenantry, of 
their families and servants, and of all curious cronies and country 
cousins carrying long poles toothed with iron, from the other 
side of the hill, or some “ lang toun,” where weavers congregate, 





* A great rise of rent is frequently obtained from a limited portion of a river by 
devoting it exclusively to artistical instead of commercial purposes. We sometime 
ago read as follows in the Kelso Chronicle :_* Increase of the value of the salmon 
fishings on the Tweed.—The fishings on the Tweed at Edenmouth, belonging to 
John Waldie, Esq.,of Hendersyde Park, and which not many years a go only brought 
the annual rent of £21, have been let within these few days to Mr. Scruton in the 
county of Durham for £210,—-being an increase of £189 per annum. From this 
extraordinary rise of rent, some idea may be formed of the anxiety manifested by 
sporting gentlemen to secure the right of fishing for salmon on the Tweed, and enjoy 
an amusement which attracts many distinguished individuals to our locality during 
the season for angling.” There is no doubt that the total rental of a great river 
might be raised by the adoption of some other plan than that which now prevails, 
We believe that even the lower proprietors would not eventually suffer by a more 
enlarged and liberal procedure on their part ; because, if a greater number of 
adult fish were allowed to make their unimpeded way to the spawning grounds, 
the latter would become infinitely more productive, and so, after a few seasous, tle 
advantage would be common to all parties, 
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—too wise in their generation to work within doors after dark, 
while good flambeaux can be made of tarry staves, and a slice of 
fried kipper is an excellent relish, what time well-boiled potatoes 
burst their cerements, and there is.no tax on salt. 

Proprietors must therefore not only protect breeding salmon 
in winter, (as they protect breeding birds in spring, ) by slutsisiong 
from any act which, though legal, (such as drawing nets in the 
upper pools on the 1st of February,) may tend to prevent increase, 
but they must destroy their natural enemies in the one case just 
as much asin the other. We do not mean to say that the afore- 
said weavers are actually to be put to death, but they must be 
disarmed, though not destroyed. It is a well-known fact, that 
fish intent on breeding disregard the angler’s fly; but it is an 
equally well-known and more affecting fact, that they do not, 
because they cannot, disregard the leister. The delicately con- 
structed rod—so beautiful as a work of art, with its glittering 
gut, and cunningly devised though most unnatural-looking lure, 
affords a much-prized and long-continued sport, with little or no 
ultimate injury to the general stock, for the reason just assigned, 
that spawning fish usually avoid the fly, even although it should 
fondly hover over them like an angel “ bright and fair :” but the 
oy lancers are a cruel inconsiderate crew, destroying by one 
ell blow a countless progeny yet unborn, with comparatively 
slight advantage to themselves, as after all these kelts and baggits 
afford a poor unwholesome food. But as matters now stand, to 
mutual disadvantage, between the lower and upper heritors, and 
with the present careless control of the latter, the temptation of 
an eighteen or twenty-pounder, with its back-fin occasionally 
breaking the water of a shallow ford, cannot be resisted by ordi- 
nary human nature,— 


“‘ While that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 
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Art. IV.—1. Report from Select Committee on the Observance of 
the Sabbath-Day; with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 6th August 
1832. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on Sunday Trading, (Metro- 
polis); together with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and 
Index. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
15th July 1847. 

3. Tracts of the Lord’s-Day Society. Nos. 1-31. 

4. “ Tracts for the Times” on the Sabbath. Glasgow. Nos. 1-5. 

5. The Sabbath and the Railway Trains. A Letter addressed to 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Breadalbane, Chairman of the 
Scottish Central Railway Company. By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, 
Bart. 1848. 

6. The Position of the Churches of Christ in England in relation 
to the Sabbath Question. A Letter addressed to Sir Andrew 
Agnew, Bart. By the Rev. Ropert Newsteap. London, 
1848. 

7. The Protestant or the Popish Sabbath? By the Rev. J. G. 
Lorimer. Glasgow, 1847. 

8. Scriptural Views of the Sabbath of God. By the Rev. JoHNn 
JorpDAN, B.A., Vicar of Enstone, Oxon. London, 1848. 

9. Hore et Vindicie Sabbatice: or, Familiar Disquisitions on 
the Revealed Sabbath. By Richarp WinTER HamMILTon, 
LL.D., D.D., Leeds. London, 1848. 

10. A Letter to the Parishioners of Strathblane on the Sanctijfi- 
cation of the Sabbath. By Witu1AM Hamitron, D.D. 1833. 

11. The Sabbath Railway System Practically Discussed. By 
James Bripvces, Esq. Edinburgh, 1848. 

12. Statement of the Proceedings of the Sabbath Alliance. By 
R. K. Grevityie, LL.D. 

13. Esquisse @une Mere Chrétienne au Milieu de sa Famille. Par 
A. Rocuat. 2 tomes. Paris, 1847. 


THE Sabbath is God’s gracious present to a working world, and 
for wearied minds and bodies it is the grand restorative. The 
Creator has given us a natural restorative—sleep; and a moral 
restorative—Sabbath-keeping ; and it is ruin to dispense with 
either. Under the pressure of high excitement individuals have 
passed weeks together with little sleep, or none; but when the 
process is long continued, the over-driven powers rebel, and 
fever delirium and death come on. Nor can the natural amount 
be systematically curtailed without corresponding mischief. The 
Sabbath does not arrive like sleep. The day of rest does not 
steal over us like the hour of slumber. It does not entrance us 
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almost whether we will or not; but, addressing us as intelligent 
beings, our Creator assures us that we need it, and bids us notice 
its return, and court its renovation. And if, going in the face of 
the Creator’s kindness, we force ourselves to work all days alike, 
it is not long till we pay the forfeit. The mental worker—the 
man of business or the man of letters—finds his ideas coming 
turbid and slow; the equipoise of his faculties is upset ; he grows 
moody, fitful, and capricious; and with his mental elasticity 
broken, should any disaster occur, he subsides into habitual 
melancholy, or in self-destruction speeds his guilty exit from a 
gloomy world. And the manual worker—the artisan, the en- 

ineer—moiling on from day to day, and week to week, the 
right intuition of his eye gets blunted, and, forgetful of their 
cunning, his fingers no longer perform their feats of twinkling 
agility, nor by a plastic and tuneful touch, mould dead matter, 
or wield mechanic power; but, mingling his life’s blood in his 
daily drudgery, his locks are prematurely grey, his genial humour 
sours, and slaving it till he has become a morose or reckless 
man, for any extra effort or any blink of balmy feeling he must 
stand indebted to opium or alcohol. To an industrious popu- 
lation so essential is the periodic rest, that when the attempt was 
made in France to abolish the weekly Sabbath, it was found 
necessary to issue a decree suspending labour one day in every 
ten. Master manufacturers have stated that they could perceive 
an evident deterioration in the quality of the goods produced, as 
the week drew near a close, just because the tact alertness and 
energy of the workers began to experietice inevitable exhaustion. 
When a steamer on the ‘Thames blew up, a few months ago, the 
firemen and stokers laid the blame on their broken Sabbath : it 
— and embittered them—made them blunder at their work, 
and heedless what havoc these blunders might create. And we 
have been informed that when the engines of an extensive steam- 
packet company, in the south of England, were getting con- 
stantly damaged, the mischief was instantly repaired by giving the 
men, what the bounty of their Creator had given them long betore, 
the rest of each seventh day. And what is so essential to industrial 
efficiency is no Jess indispensable to the labourer’s health and lon- 
gevity. It has often been quoted, but as we have encountered 
nothing which in extensive observation and philosophical acumen 
excels it, we must quote Dr. Farre’s evidence again :— 


“ Although the night apparently equalizes the circulation well, yet 
it does not sufficiently restore its balance for the attainment of a 
long life. Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of Providence, is 
thrown in as a day of compensation, to perfect by its repose the animal 
system. You may easily determine this question as a matter of fact 
by trying it on beasts of burden. Take that fine animal, the horse, 
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and work him to the full extent of his powers every day of the week, 
or give him rest one day in seven, and you will soon perceive, by the 
superior vigour with which he performs his functions on the other six 
days, that this rest is necessary to his wellbeing.* Man, possessing 
a superior nature, is borne along by the very vigour of his mind, so 
that the injury of continued diurnal exertion and excitement on bis 
animal system, is not so immediately apparent as it is in the brute; 
but in the long-run he breaks down more suddenly: it abridges the 
length of his life and that vigour of his old age, which (as to mere 
animal power) ought to be the object of his preservation. * * * This 
is said simply as a physician, and without reference at all to the theo- 
logical question ; but if you consider farther the proper effect of real 
Christianity, namely, peace of mind, confiding trust in God, and good- 
will to man, you will perceive in this source of renewed vigour to 
the mind, and through the mind to the body, an additional spring of 
life imparted from this higher use of the Sabbath as a holy rest.” 


Could we catch the eye of the industrious reader this is the 
primary view which we would seek to impress upon him: That 
the Sabbath is God’s special present to the working man, and 
that one chief object is to odin his life and preserve efficient 
his working tone. In the vital system it acts like a compensa- 
tion-pond : it replenishes the spirits, the elasticity, and vigour, 
which the last six days have drained away, and supplies the 
force which is to fill the six days succeeding. And in the 
economy of existence it answers the same purpose as, in the 
economy of income, is answered by a Savings’ Bank. The 
frugal man who puts aside a pound to-day, and another pound 
next month, and who in a quiet way is always putting past his 
stated pound from time to time, when he grows old and frail gets 
not only the same pounds back again, but a good many pounds 
besides. And the conscientious man who husbands one day of 
existence every week—who, instead of allowing the Sabbath to 
be trampled and torn in the hurry and scramble of life, treasures 
it devoutly up—the Lord of the Sabbath keeps it for him, and 
in length of days and a hale old age gives it back with usury. 
The Savings’ Bank of human existence is the weekly Sabbath- 
day. 

Another purpose for which the Father of Earth's Families 
has presented the workman with this day, is to enhance his 


* “ Not many years ago a contractor went on to the west with his hired men 
and teams, to make a turnpike road. At first he paid no regard to the Sabbath ; 
but continued his work as on other days. He soon found, however, that the or- 
dinances of nature, no less than the moral law, were against him. His labourers 
became sickly, his teams grew poor and feeble, and he was fully convinced that 
more was lost than gained by working on the Lord’s day. So true is it that the 
Sabbath Day labourer, like the glutton and the drunkard, undermines his health, 
and prematurely hastens the infirmities of age, and his exit from the world,”—Dr, 
Humphrey of America, quoted in the Evangelical Magazine, March 1848, 
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domestic comfort and make him happy in his home. If it were 
not for this beneficent arrangement, many a toiling man would 
scarcely ever know the anal glories and sweet endearments of 
his own fire-side. Idle people are sometimes surfeited with the 
society of one another, and wealthy people, however busy, can 
buy an occasional holiday. But though the working man gets 
from his employer only one or two days of pastime in all the 
year, his God has given him two and fifty Sabbaths; and it is 
these Sabbaths which impart the sanctity and sweetness to 
the poor man’s home. If he has finished his marketing and 
cleared off his secular engagements on Saturday night, it is 
marvellous what a look of leisure and bright welcome ushers in 
the morrow, and what a spirit of serene expectancy breathes 
through the tidy and well-trimmed chamber. The peace of God 
lights up the pious labourer’s dwelling, and reserved from a toil- 
worn week the radiance of true love pours forth in these gleams 
of Sabbath sunshine. With graceful tint it touches the deal 
chairs and homely table, and converts a fathom of gay carpet into 
“a wonder of the loom.” It plays iridescent among the quaint 
ornaments of the mantel-shelf, streams over the hearth-stone, and 
perches on the eight-day clock—the St. Elm of rough weather 
ast—the omen of good daysto come. It penetrates affectionate 
osoms, and revives old memories deep and tender, which, but 
for such weekly resurrection, might have died for ever; and with 
early interest and endearment it suffuses that face which on Sab- 
bath morns is always young, and reminds the proud possessor 
of that wealth of quiet wisdom and thoughtful kindness with 
which the Lord has blessed his lot. And in the thaw of friendly 
and thankful feelings, in the flow of emotions cordial and devout, 
silent praises sparkle in the eye, and the husband’s love and the 
father’s joy well up to the very brim. 
“‘ Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day: 

On other days the man of toil is doomed 

To eat his joyless bread, lonely; the ground 

Both seat and board, screened from the winter’s cold 

And summer’s heat by neighbouring hedge or tree. 

But on this day, embosomed in his home, 

He shares the frugal meal with those he loves ; 

With those he loves he shares the heart-felt joy 

Of giving thanks to God.” 


But beyond all these, God’s gift of the Sabbath should be pre- 
cious to the working world as its main opportunity for moral and 
spiritual improvement, and as its best preparative for a happy 
immortality. Whilst eternity is hastening apace, the exigencies 
of each successive moment are banishing the thought of it, and 
many are surprised into the great hereafter before they have 
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distinctly perceived that themselves are on the road to it. The 
Sabbath brings a weekly pause, and in its own mild but earnest 
accents, says to each, Whither art thou going? whilst its be- 
nignant hours invite the pilgrim of earth to that better countr 
of which it is at once the angel and the specimen. The Sabbat 
brings leisure; it gives a day for thinking: and it brings seclu- 
sion. From the every-day vortex—from the crowd so —_— 
noisy, and profane, it snatches the whirling waif—it pulls him 
aside into its little sanctuary, and leaves him alone with God. 
On the table of the busy man, whether rich or poor, it spreads the 
open Bible, and wakes again the Oracle which has spoken the 
saving word to thousands. ‘To the intent and adoring eye it un- 
veils that wondrous Cross where redemption was achieved and 
God was reconciled; and by the vista of one radiant Tomb it 
guides the musing spirit far beyond the land of graves: whilst 
perfumed gales and Eolian pulses from its opened window bespeak 
the nearer Heaven, and stir the soul with immortality. To the 
man who has got the Sabbatic sentiment—to the man who has 
received from above the spiritual instinct, what a baptism of 
strength and joy does the Lactbie bring! From prayerful 
slumber he wakes amid its gentle light, and finds it spreading 
round him like a balm. There are hope and comfort in its greet- 
ing, and from prayerful retirement he joins his family circle with 
= in his conscience and freshness in all his feelings. The 
ooks which he reads, and the truths which he hears, expand his 
intellect and fill it with thoughts noble, pure, and heavenly. 
The public worship gives rise, and by giving outlet, gives in- 
crease to hallowed emotions and Christian affections. The psal- 
mody awakens gratitude, cheerfulness, and praise; and the com- 
rehensive prayers and confessions remind him of evils which he 
Fimself has overlooked, and perils and temptations of which he was 
not aware. Interceding for others, his soul dilates in sympathy and 
public spirit. Friends vaguely remembered—friends long parted 
or on foreign shores, and on bustling days well-nigh forgotten, 
now join his earnest fellowship, and prayer hallows while it 
deepens ancient amity. The poor, the sick, the broken-hearted, 
prisoners, slaves, the whole family of sorrow, flit before the sup- 
pliant’s eye and leave him with a softer heart. And the realm 
and its rulers recur at this sacred moment, and every sentiment 
is merged in loyalty and Christian patriotism. And the heralds 
of salvation, pastors, teachers, missionaries, with all the evange- 
listic agency, are recalled to mind, and whilst his interest in 
Christ’s cause becomes more personal his soul expands in Catho- 
licity. And, if in a willing mood, from the Word read and ex- 
pounded, he carries home enlightenment, invigoration, impulse ; 
and with big emotions, and blessed hopes, the Sabbath ais him 
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forth on a busy week and a restless world, a tranquil presence 
and an elevating power. 

We do not forget that Sabbath-keeping is the command of 
God ; but we are very anxious to see it more prominent in Sab- 
batarian arguments, and more engraven on public sentiment, 
that Sabbath privileges are the gift of God. ‘To our apprehen- 
sion this would not only be the popular view of the question, but 
is the actual view in which Scripture presents it. The Bible 
teaches us that the Sabbath is not an impost but an immunity, 
not so much a precept as a present. God “ gave” the Sabbath. 
He “ made it for man.” And while it has all the solemnity of an 
injunction, and all the sanction of penalties, its best observer is he 
who through the superadded precept and penalty, recognises and 
hails the original privilege. “ If thou call the Sabbath a de- 
light, the holy of the Lord, honourable ;” amidst its more august 
and authoritative circumstantials, discerning its amiable pur- 
pose and delectable uses. The Lord of the Sabbath has given 
this institution an attractive rather than a coercive character ; 
and it is to be regretted that controversial exigencies should so 
often have made a gracious aspect seem severe. The loving- 
kindness of the Lord finds little counterpart in the saturnine and 
suspicious heart of man; and even our sweetest mercies we 
transmute into prescriptions and bitter potions. Heaven’s own 
manifesto, the blessed Gospel, with its invitations so bland and 
benignant, we are apt to crumple up into homiletic pellets, and 
scatter in harsh reproofs and hard sayings on the promiscuous 
throng; and it is too often to martial music that the angels’ an- 
them is set when repeated here below. And so with the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. The true idea of it was sung by George Herbert 
long ago :— 
“ Christ hath took in this piece of ground, 

And made a garden there for those 

Who want herbs for their wound.” 


But in reading books and hearing sermons on the subject, we 
have sometimes borne ef a painful impression. Much was 
said about the things which ought to be forborne, but not so 


much about the many good and lovely things which we — to 


do. We carried with us the image of something stern, and pro- 
hibitory, and threatening ; and if we had been asked to project 
upon canvass the Sabbatic idea surviving in our memory, it would 
not have been the enraptured seer of Patmos, nor the ecstatic tra- 
vellers in sight of Emmaus, nor the weeping — ation at 
Troas, but the man stoned for gathering sticks on the Sabbath- 
day. Doubtless, the profanations which abound, and the oppo- 
sitions of gainsayers, account for the tone so polemical and per- 
émptory in which the argument is usually urged; but would it 
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not be better for the final triumph of the cause, as well as more 
accordant with the genius of an institution so truly evangelical, 
to dwell more on the appropriate occupations of the day, and the 
delights and present rewards of a Sabbath sanctified? Instead 
of hewing down the rosy fence with which its owner originally 
encircled it—instead of baring “ to those that are without,” its 
secondary rampart of spikes and bristling palisades, would it not 
be better to invite careless passengers to enter and acquaint 
themselves with the fair exotics and pleasant fruits of this “ gar- 
den enclosed?” Would it not be more accordant with the mind 
of our Master, and with the spirit of the existing economy, to 
shew in how many respects, physical, intellectual, and moral, the 
Sabbath is “ made for man?” 

To apprize the industrious community of their great Sabbatic 
privilege, is the present duty of the Christian philanthropist ; 
and if the truth were only told—were the subject handled sim- 
ply and skilfully—we do not despair of seeing the Sabbatic 
movement highly popular. As a public question, its strength 
lies in its humanity. The Legislature has already conceded the 
labourer’s title to his nightly rest ; it is only fair that, listening 
to the voice of observation and experience, it should recognise 
his right to the hebdomadal repose. But Parliament will never 
give it till the population asks it; and we fear that it is vain for 
the religious minority in the realm to ask it for a community 
who do not ask it for themselves. We therefore hail with the 
liveliest satisfaction the efforts now making to instruct on this 
forgotten privilege the popular mind. The Tracts of the Lord’s 
Day Society have done good service. A still higher service we 
expect from the abundant dissemination of arguments and appeals, 
so elaborate and cogent as these new “Tracts for the Times.” And 
from no measure do we anticipate happier results than from the 
proposal of prizes to working men for Essays on Sabbath Observ- 
ance. This latter expedient originated with the same munifi- 
cence to which the public owes the Series of Sabbath Tracts; and 
the sagacity of the scheme, and the interest which it has awakened, 
are sufficiently evinced by the thousand competitors whom its 
announcement has brought into the field. Many prejudices 
have yet to be overcome—by far the most formidable being the 
“ little faith” in the land; but even with a community so secu- 
lar as is our own, were the question rightly understood, we are 
secure of carrying one large instalment. As a mighty check on 
over-production and under-payment, and as the grand means of 
preserving a people’s energy and stamina—setting intelligence 
and principle out of view—the Sabbath is the Wealth of Na- 
tions ; nr po the restorative of his wasted strength and spirits, 
and the reviver of his domestic joys and noblest feelings, it is the 
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alladium ot the poor man’s happiness. Let but its temporal 

enefits be made sufficiently prominent and palpable, and more 
vehemently than jaded spinner ever clamoured for a Short- 
Hours’ Act, we expect to find Post-Office clerks, and Railway 
labourers, boatmen, and engine-drivers, and all our industrious 
classes ens up to their ancient birthright, and cheering for 
a Six-Days’ Bill. 

Of this tendency we have at the present moment an instruc- 
tive example in the capital. For some years past there has been 
a large increase of Sunday trading in some Jistricts of London 
—e. g.. Westminster, Lambeth, Whitechapel, Somers Town. 
Originating in the rapacity of a few, it has now become in these 
districts the practice of almost all. In self-defence, rival trades- 
men felt constrained to open their shops ; and if a conscientious 
grocer or draper still locked his door on the Lord’s-day morning, 
the loss of his customers soon compelled him to abandon his 
business, or seek a new locality. It is a fearful oppression. 
First of all, the labouring men in these districts oppress their 
fellow-labourers the shopkeepers, and compel them to surrender 
the Sabbath to their accommodation. And then the shopkeepers 
— one another ; for a few recreant traders in a street com- 
pel all their fellow-traders in that street to compete with them 
in their Sunday traffic. Itis the poor tyrannizing over the poor ; 
and the consequence now is, that among the butchers, bakers, 
grocers, clothiers, shoemakers, ironmongers, &c., of these vicini- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 working men, in the capacity of shop- 
men and assistants, are compelled to toil on the day of rest as the 
servants of their brother-workmen. It is a tremendous slavery ; 
and the traders now begin to groan and cry out under it. As 
one of themselves expresses it—“ they would be extremely thank- 
ful to do away with the nuisance ;” but all their own attempts at 
extrication have hitherto been baffled by a few recusants of their 
own number. They have therefore gone to Parliament; and 
in a proportion of something like ninety-seven in the hundred, 
they petition Parliament to lift them out of the ditch into which 
they have pulled one another. Their cause has been generously 
taken up by Mr. Hindley, and there is good hope that before 
the session has closed, the metropolis may be delivered from the 
more flagrant scandals of Sunday trading. 

In the course of the inquiry which Mr. Hindley’s Committee 
conducted, a large mass of interesting information was brought 
out; but we confess, that of all the evidence, none has been to 
us so novel and impressive as that of Mr. Isaac, an intelligent 
Israelite, in part proprietor of a mart in Houndsditch, where 
people congregate for the sale of jewels, old clothes, &e. We 
must supply the reader with a specimen ;— 
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“ 1145.—What is the kind of obligation which seems to press 
upon them so much, for I must say, to your credit, that you observe 
the Sabbath much more conscientiously than the Christians do ;— 
what kind of obligation is it which seems to have so much more force 
with you than with Christian men in our own country? I can 
answer you in one way, and in one way only; I think that the Jews 
generally, from infancy, are taught their prayers, and that in a very 
solemn manner. There are few Jews but who can read the Hebrew 
and understand it, though he knows not a single letter in the English 
alphabet ; he is taught, every meal he goes to, to say his prayer, and 
to say a prayer after he has eaten his meal; and I do not suppose 
you will find one out of every twenty Jews—lI will say only twenty— 
one out of every twenty in London, let him be what disposition he 
will in other ways, that ever forgets a prayer night and morning; it 
is part and parcel of his living. I do not say that they are anything 
better in disposition for it in other ways, but really that is part and 
parcel of a parent’s duty to their children; and if they do not go in 
the right way, the parents cannot help it. 

“ 1146.—You attribute the observance of the Sabbath, on the part 
of the Jew, to the force of early education? I am satisfied it is so. 

*¢ 1147.—You stated, in the early part of your evidence, that you 
enjoyed a better trade before there was any Sunday trading; do you 
mean to inform the Committee by that, that your trade was better 
during the five days than it is now during the six days that you sell? 
I do. 

** 1148.—And that you actually sold more goods during the five 
days than you do now in six? Yes; and my reason for saying so is 
this—(I have it from the shopkeepers generally, I am not in the trade 
myself)—that originally, when there was no Sunday trading, they 
were more particular in their mode of trading, and traded for a con- 
nexion. A shopkeeper traded for a connexign; he gave value for 
ihe money he received, expecting to see his customer again; but that 
is not the case with the Sunday morning trading. They come down 
in crowds, in shoals, buyers from all quarters and sellers from every 
quarter; they buy in a crowd, and of course they get the best price 
they possibly can, not caring as to the value of the article, or either 
as to the article itself; so that the shopkeeper has no chance to com- 
pete with these stall-sellers. 

** 1188.—Would you propose not only to close those marts, but to 
close all shops on Sunday? No question about it. 

* 1189.—Throughout the whole day? As to matters of trade of 
that description. 

* 1190.—You would recommend the Christian Sabbath to be kept 
as strictly as the Jewish Sabbath? Yes. 

“* 1191.—And that from religious principle, as well as from other 
motives? No question about it. 

** 1193.—If the Christians were as strict in the observance of their 
Sabbath as you are of yours, there would be no necessity for legisla- 
tive interference? That is a decided fact. They are only isolated 
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cases, where the Jews break through their trading practices on 
Saturday. 

‘“‘ 1213.—With regard to butcher's meat: I believe that you have 
peculiar butchers, that it is killed in a peculiar manner, and that very 
great care is taken that no diseased meat, or no meat that can be 
considered so, shall be sold; are there any retail butchers belonging 
to the Jewish persuasion? A great number of them. 

** 1214.—Do they get meat from those who. are licensed by 
the Rabbi? They must be licensed by the Rabbi before they can 
sell. The inspectors are paid by the congregation, and the killers 
too. 

“ 1215.—With regard to those retail butchers, how do they 
manage on the Sabbath-day, do they keep their own shops open ? 
No; if you were to pay £20 for an ounce, you could not get it; nor 
yet is a baker open ; no business whatever. It matters not what it is, 
they do not open. In fact, the bakers and the butchers are under the 
surveillance of the Rabbi and the elders; for instance, if a butcher 
did anything wrong, the Rabbi would not allow the congregation, at 
least he would admonish them, and say, ‘ You are not allowed to eat 
or deal with that man; I do not consider that he is,’ what is called, 
‘ clean according to the faith.’ 

* 1219.—Is it within your knowledge that they do not sell on the 
Saturday? There are certain instances. I daresay many of them 
do. As I said before, you cannot compel a man not to sell. 

“* 1220.—You are inclined to believe that the sellers of fruit and 
vegetables do in some or many instances; perhaps you will say if 
there are many sell on the Saturday? I do not know one that sells 
vegetables who sells on Saturday. There is one or two shops in 
Covent Garden, fruiterers, who sell on Saturday. I do not know one 
that sells vegetables. 

“‘ 1224.—Have you a greater number of poor Jews in England 
than formerly? Yes. 

“© 1225.—Do you find great inconvenience from that? I never 
heard of any: I do not think that the Jews are a criterion to go by. 
You find very few drunkards among the Jews, and I have reason to 
know this, by seeing so many hundreds and thousands of them. We 
really make the strongest push in the world to put the best side for- 
ward for the Sabbath. 

“‘ 1226.—You will perhaps admit that the absence of drunkenness 
may be caused by the excellent regulations you have with regard to 
the Sabbath? It is that. 

“‘ 1227.—It may not be any inherent virtue in the nation, but the 
result of an excellent custom? Yes; but where there is a habit of 
drunkenness there is generally a habit of forgetfulness; they do not 
care either for their faith or their home, or anything else. Among 
us, a Jew knows as well the hour that his Sabbath will commence ; 
he makes his provision ; it is perhaps made at home for the Sabbath 
commencing; but if he was at the west end of the town, he wouid 
make a calculation in his mind how long it would take him to walk 
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home to say his prayers at the commencement of the Sabbath, and he 
may have business to call him away. Say that the Sabbath com- 
mences at half-past three in the winter, he will prepare for home long 


before that. 

“* 1236.—Do you believe that by the strict observance of their 
Sabbath they are the worse off? On the contrary. 

“* 1237.—You do not believe that any ill results to them on that 
account? I am satisfied to the contrary. 

** 1238.—Are they less fond of a holiday than other people? 
They are only glad when there is a holiday to enjoy themselves. I 
am a native of Liverpool, and I am satisfied that the Sunday is ob- 
served more strictly (I speak of the Christian Sunday) as a day of 
rest with the Jews than it is even with the Christians; they hail it, 
independently of their Saturday, as a day of recreation. 

‘* 1256.—You support your own poor, and pay the poor-rates for 
the support of the Christians? Yes; they sent me a rate for the re- 
pair of the church in my parish, but I do not mean to pay that, if I 
can avoid it. 

* 1257.—Does the number of your community increase? I really 
think they do; the Jews, generally, have large families. 

“ 1258.—You being a Jew, looking at the practice of the English 
nation, do you think that we ought to have a law for the observance 
of the Sunday, which should be effectual and just to the different 
tradesmen? I really do.” 


We agree with Mr. Isaac, and we hope that Parliament will 
listen to the prayer of the London shopkeepers, and protect the 
conscientious trader from his less scrupulous rival. And we trust 
i! at it may not be long till other departments of industry follow 
ihe example set by the Sunday traders of the capital, and pray 
for a general emancipation. Jn the meanwhile a prodigious work 
has to be accomplished before the different classes are rightly 
iustructed in their obligations and privileges as connected with 
‘he sacred day. A vast multitude regard it as a mere engine of 

ciest-craft, and many would feel even its negative enforcement 
as an intolerable stretch of arbitrary power. For such Sabbatism, 
--the temporary Sabbatism which a religious minority might im- 
yose on an irreligious or reluctant multitude, we have little de- 
vire, and it is at something much grander and more enduring 
that the Christian Church should aim. And just in proportion 
as we despond of the legislation which would coerce an imma- 
{ re community, we would long and labour for that healthy state 

i public feeling, which would hail a protected Sabbath as a 
boon. And with a glance at those appliances by which an object 
s0 vital to patriotism and philanthropy, and so dear to piety, may 
i the meanwhile be best promoted, we close this rapid article. 

And it seems very obvious, that it is in individual example and 
effort that the radical strength of the Sabbath movement lies, 
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In an American newspaper,* we were lately interested by an ac- 
count of a Sabbath-keeping steamer. Like some others on the 
New World waters, it lies-too over each Lord’s-day, and the 
men have the opportunity of rest and worship. On one of these 
occasions, a minister being on board, there was preaching morn- 
ing and afternoon in the cabin, and the captain sent word to 
the settlers on shore. Many attended, and among the rest, was 
a man who had not heard a sermon for years. He had his 
horse saddled, and was ready to start on a journey, when he 
was overtaken by the singular invitation to visit their church in 
the steamer. It instantly struck him, that if the owner of this 
vessel could afford to stop all hands, and keep the Sabbath, a 
single traveller surely could afford to stop himself and his horse. 
He sent the beast back to the stable, and the day which he had 
destined to business, was spent in the worship of God. And 
were similar examples of consistency more abundant, it is im- 
erg to calculate the wide impression. ‘The observance of the 

ord’s-day is something more than a conventional decency ; it 
is obedience to a Divine command; it is the worship of Heaven’s 
Majesty ; it is an act of faith ; God himself is in a Sabbath thus 
sanctified; and a fear of God comes over lookers on. And were 
our domestic Sabbaths sufficiently amiable and august; were 
they filled up with Christian intelligence and benign occupation, 
and fenced around with sanctity, “the stranger within our gates” 
would often carry away a lesson which God would bless, and a 
feeling which he himself would be loath to lose. And much 
might be accomplished in our several localities by personal, and 
especially by pastoral influence. Our early lot was cast in a 
region where many elements were adverse. The populftion was 
partly migratory, and the main industry of the parish was con- 
centered in public works. The Aborigines were remarkable 
for the stolid apathy with which they regarded everything re- 
ligious, and there was nothing in the prevailing ministrations of 
the neighbourhood to disturb that apathy. We remember sad 
traditions of Sunday doings, which long lingered in the district ; 
and ourselves can recollect a parish clergyman signing a petition 
in favour of a Sunday post. It was into one of these parishes 
with its Sunday taverns, and christening revels, and its Sabbath- 
breaking smugglers, that before our time a man of God had 
come: and it might almost be said, that the Sabbath came with 
him; for in the realizations of his ardent faith, and in the 
grandeur of his elevated walk, he was every inch and every hour 
a Sabbatic man. With godly heriosm he encountered the more 





* The Presbyterian. January 22, 1848. 
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flagrant outrages, and by dint of his fervent and awakening 
preaching he won successive hearers to the more cordial and in- 
telligent keeping of the day, till, at the period we speak of, be- 
twixt the crowded congregations, and the busy Sabbath-schools, 
the roads on which no idlers lounged, and the cottages from 
which the Bible had long banished oaths and tipsy brawls, we 
never saw such a spectacle of wakeful joy and worshipping re- 
pose as vanished the first evening of every week in the shadows 
of that happy vale. And for the encouragement of similar efforts, 
we may add, that this Sabbatic Oasis was the benefactor of the 
whole vicinity. Repeated and most resolute attempts were made 
to transmit a Sunday post to the parishes beyond; but so gal- 
lant was the resistance that they could never carry this Thermo- 
pyle. The postman was one of its parishioners, and solemnly 
refused to do any work on the Sabbath-day—and his neigh- 
bours joined in vigorous remonstrance; and so powerful was the 
opposition, that the few gentlemen who wished their Sunday News 
were baffled ; and it was not till their pastor and champion had 
fallen, and his flock were assembled to hear his funeral sermon, 
that these peaceful solitudes were startled by the first Sunday 
mail. There is now lying before us a letter which, near the 
close of life, he addressed to his people on the subject so near 
his heart; and in the hope that it may possibly stir up some 
mind by way of remembrance, we quote the closing paragraph : 


‘“‘ For three Sabbaths I have been laid aside from my usual delight- 
ful public employment. ‘This may be the last address I shall be able 
to give you. You never again may hear my voice, nor see my face. 
I entreat you to meditate on the importance of the Sabbath ; and to 
rest assured that without a love for its services you can have no por- 
tion in the kingdom of God. I beg you to regard this letter not only 
as the language of a dying man, but of your dying minister; who 
loved you and watched over you in life, and now, when all things 
earthly may be closing over me—long to see you all, in the day of 
the Lord, on the right hand of the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 


Much might also be accomplished by particular companies and 
communities, as well as by public personages, desirous to honour 
the Lord of the Sabbath, and promote the better observance of 
his day. The moral value of such testimonies as the Directors 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway have given, and more 
recently the shareholders of the Scottish Central, cannot be 
rated too high; and we trust that other companies will soon 
emulate their splendid example. 


“This new and wonderful application of the power of steam, which 
s0 greatly diminishes the effects of distance, and thereby affords us 
so much more time for the transaction of our worldly affairs, ought to 
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be gratefully regarded by us as an additional means afforded to mar 
kind for the better observance of their religious obligations, and 
especially for the keeping holy the Sabbath-day.”* 


Is it too much to hope that this golden sentiment—worthy t« 
be quoted alongside the opinions of Hale and Blackstone anu 
Wilberforce, and which confers on its author new nobility—may 
yet be adopted by every British Railway, and the suspended 
traffic of an Empire be the weekly tribute to Him who teache 
man wisdom, and who has made the modern six days, equal t» 
the ancestral twelve? Nor can we kail with any other senti- 
ments, save those of the liveliest satisfaction, the important de- 
claration of the Post-Master General, that he is willing to clos: 
the Post-Ofiice on the Lord’s-day in every place where a de- 
cided and influential majority wish for it, and where the minv- 
rity do not strongly oppose it. We doubt not that many other 
towns will do as Bath has done; and if light and good feeling 
spread, it may not be long till every city and village in Eng- 
Jand conform to the capital, where the knock of the Sunda, 
a has never yet been heard. very visitor of Brighton 

as been struck with the comparative decorum and tranquillity 
which reign every Sabbath in the princeliest and most popr- 
lous of watering-places; and it does not abate from the prais2 
due to its devoted and faithful ministers to say that their 
exertions were powerfully furthered by the pious example of 
the present Queen Dowager. The discontinuance of Sunday 
cabinet dinners has greatly contributed, in the higher circles, 
to foster that better sentiment and practice of which it was 
partly the consequence; and, amongst the influential classes 
of this land, it is cheering to observe a marked increase of re- 
spectful and reverential feeling towards this Divine institution. 
As indicating the lower tone of continental Protestantism, it is 
with surprise and sorrow that we observe a Prince so justly 
dear to British Christians as the King of Prussia is, and, so far 
as civil station goes, the most influential member of Luther’s 
Church, always fixing the Lord’s-day for the opening of his 
Parliaments. Have none of his Majesty’s clergy represented 
the national peril and religious inconsistency involved in such 
proceedings ¢ 

Amongst the most legitimate and the likeliest means of ad- 
vancing this great object, we cannot forget the one which our 
own province supplies, viz., publication. The pamphlets of Sir 
Andrew Agnew and Mr. Bridges have already done excellent 





* The Marquis of Breadalbane’s Letter anent the Scottish Central Railway, 
February 14, 1848, 
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service, and will yet do more. Of the London and Glasgow 
tracts we have already spoken; and of many miscellaneous 
broad-sheets and bulletins—amongst the most effective artillery 
of all—our limits will not let us speak. But there lie upon our 
table many volumes, from which we have derived so much in- 
struction and delight, that we are loath to let them go with this 
passing notice. In authoritativeness and extent of information 
surpassing all, we have the Report of the Commons Committee 
presented sixteen years ago. Fondly would we hope that the 
day is coming when its statements will survive only as the hum- 
bling evidence of how guilty our land once was—the painful 
memorial of evils passed away; but no day can ever come which 
will abate from its historical interest as the first document where, 
after an interval of ages, British senators employed the language 
of an out-spoken piety, and boldly avowed as their rule of legis- 
lation, Bible principle. When we find in the Committee the 
‘names of Lords Ashley, Morpeth, and Sandon; Sir Fowell 
Buxton, Sir Geo. Sinclair, Sir Robert Inglis; Mr. J. E. Gor- 
don, Mr. Evans, Mr. Pringle,gand Mr. Andrew Johnston, we 
are the less surprised; but it is with something of national pride 
that we recognise in the chairman, and in the originator of the 
movement, our own countryman, Sir Andrew Agnew. It will 
need another and a better generation to do justice to the zeal 
and courage and perseverance which this Christian patriot ex- 

ended on the cause before it assumed its present urgency, and 
or it rallied many open advocates. In statistical fulness and 
precision, almost rivalling ‘a Parliamentary Report, but ranging 
over a wider field, we have the facts and figures of Mr. Lorimer, 
along with an instructive contrast between Popish and Protestant 
Churches in their treatment of the hallowed day. At the head 
of this Article we have set down two little volumes by a Vaudois 
—_ just deceased—M. Rochat; and we have put them there 

ecause one great cause of Sabbath-breaking is, that many people 
do not know the art of Sabbath-keeping. To a few details in 
this beautiful “ Sketch” some readers might take exception; but 
we are sure no Christian mother can read it without getting 
hints which might shed new fascination over its hours; and in 
the case of the youngest child, convert it into a season of lively 
interest and cheerful preparation for heaven. The work of Mr. 
Jordan is vigorous, fresh, and clear—peculiarly felicitous as to 
the institution of the day, and its transference from one end of 
the week to the other; and from its level of conclusive logic, ever 
and anon ascending in passages of manly eloquence. From their 
—- glow, and the high standing of their author, we hope that 

r. Hamilton’s “ Disqnisitions” may carry a Sabbath into the 
study of many a lettered man, It glads us to encounter such 
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firmness of faith in union with philosophical enlargement, and it 
is pleasant to recognise, in terse and classic phrase, the tone and 
maxims of the Puritan. Not as the finest in the book, but per- 
haps the most home-coming, we extract the following :— 


* And had a household narrative of that Sabbath been preserved, 
how cheerful and sunny would have been the tale. We may write it 
from memorials and diaries, from legends and traditions. There are 
families of lineal descent, not yet extinct, honourable in ancestral con- 
sistency, unswerved among the supple manners of the age. There 
are homesteads which may yet be traced, whose possessors stood mid- 
way between the older Puritan and the Nonconformist confessor, 
sometimes the noble grange; at others, the lowlier hall; monuments 
of principle and persecution, as they were asylums of devotion and 
piety—which cruel laws long continued to disturb—such as Hoghton 
‘Tower in which Howe found refuge—like Broad Oak, where still we 
seem to commune with our ‘ Henry’s holy shades.’ Was that religion 
stiff and dull? Were those Sabbaths ascetic? An early hour of the 
previous evening had witnessed the disposal of all business; and 
the necessary preparations for the, morrow allowed a full season to 
meditative retirement, and afterwards to special domestic sacrifice in 
respect of the Sabbath which drew nigh. Soon as the morning broke, 
children anticipated their parents, and while they rose, sung at their 
chamber-door some hymn in salutation of the day. From their knees, 
they met each other with cheerful embrace and greeting, their first 
duty leading the gathering group to prayer and praise; never forget- 
ting the perusal of the holy book, the family copy, which, perhaps, 
had been the companion of prison hours and forest hiding-places, 
worn by the hands and blotted by the tears of the patriarchs of their 
house. Supplication could not be made for kindlier times and grow- 
ing liberties, without thanksgiving that fiercer oppression was some- 
what stayed. ‘They forgot not what their fathers had told them. 
They blessed their God and their father’s God for every little lighten- 
ing of their bondage. Once there would have been peril in this in- 
doors’ rite. Psalmody arose, as a proper part of such worship, not 
without taste and choral effect, for it was that in which they were ac- 
customed to delight. Comfort and simple elegance crowned their 
meal; for order and neatness, beyond our more luxurious parade, 
presided in their home, and were rather more prominent than less on 
this happy dawn. If they might attend, by the suspension of some 
penal statute, their sanctuary, they were seen wending towards it in 
a natural procession, attired not carelessly but in no flaunting dress, in 
their country’s staple and texture, unpretending yet substantial as 
themselves—some of which the mother’s distaff had produced. Ser- 
mons full of thought and powerful in application, having much unity 
and closeness, with doctrine raised and improvement enforced, repaid the 
long-exacted attention. ‘They knew not our miscellany of vocal 
praise, but breathed their gratitude and adoration through the strains 
of the sweet singer of Israel, Public prayer was systematic, still 
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various, abounding in intercession, such as the minister’s closet had 
indited and his heart had already made his own. Homeward, with 
no loitering pace and frivolous manner, they returned—impressed, 
happy, thankful, and found no scanty board. ‘They healthily partook, 
but no surfeit oppressed them. What they had heard supplied their 
conversation—they discovered something better than to cavil; the 
heads of the family would have discouraged whatever would have 
lowered the weight of their teacher in the notion of their offspring and 
servants ; and all could forget an uncouth manner, if such it was, in 
edifying matter and deep experience. The men on whom they attended 
were mighty in the Scriptures. None other could have been endured. 
A second gervice, early in the afternoon, invited their presence once 
again in the sanctuary. More awakening appeals to conscience, more 
general overture to the guilty and perishing sinner, relieved the mas- 
siveness of the former discourse, and disturbed any drowsiness of the 
season. Maternal fondness provided for the little ones, when the 
door of the dwelling closed for the last time on that day, some little 
deviation from their common fare—the confection—the participation 
with parents of their less simple diet ; winning childhood to obedience 
and observance—impressing every thing by cheerfulness and love. 
They began with the infant mind. They sought early conversion. 
They pondered that saying, ‘while there is hope.’ They knew that 
if that ductile, ingenuous temper was left untaught, and unsanctified, 
little ‘ hope’ could be entertained. They improved the seed-time: 
they bent the sapling in its pliancy. The evening came, the house- 
hold Sabbath’s claims and share. The children, if advancing in 
youth, now repaired to different apartments, conducted according to 
sex by their appropriate guides. A father counselled his boys, a 
mother instructed her daughters. Catechism was heard. Free ques- 
tions were elicited. There was review of what had been that day 
preached. ‘The lad leaving his roof was warned and blessed. The 
girl cowered like the dove beneath the wing stretched over her. 
There, at the father’s side, at the mother’s knee, was the true school 
of character and principle. That made their generations strong. In- 
stead of the fathers were the children. ‘Thus were they trained and 
formed. They shrunk not from danger: they yielded not to dalliance. 
They left histories. They established names. But where is now 
‘the seed of the righteous?? Where are the ‘ faithful children? 
In the change of all this we are weak. An interval followed, and 
each one took his book. Janeway’s Token for Children, or Gouge’s 
Young Man’s Guide fixed many a youthful eye. The prayer-bell 
was then rung, and devotions were presented, suited by their brevity 
to wearied powers, and by their pointedness to youthful minds: not 
rarely different hymns, charming the childish choir by their variety 
and succession. ‘The simple hours of that period, and the still simpler 
hours of that day, gave fitness to the spreading of their table ere they 
separated for sleep. The all but infant regarded this as honour and 
indulgence, and it was the scene of chastened joy. Parent, child, 
knew no happier banquet than this! It was the feast of subdued 
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familiarity, of confidence, of love! Nor had servants been forgotten. 
Theirs was the fellowship of privilege. They had been exhausted 
by no labour, they had been debarred from no means. Often grow- 
ing old in the family, they seemed a part of it: they felt the sym- 
pathy of its griefs. In the passages of domestic joy and festivity they 
took no niggard interest. They reimbursed the tenderness and good- 
will they received. They showed fidelity. ‘The believing masters’ 
treated them in all religious matters as ‘brethren;’ and they 
* counted them worthy of all honour, and rather did them service be- 
cause they were faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit.’ The 
house now is hushed. Children lie cradled in each other's arms. 
Servants want but the light slumber for to-morrow’s labour, and not 
to rest from what they have this day done. Parents commit them- 
selves and their endeared charge to their heavenly Father, and angels 
come down and keep the watch. ‘So he giveth his beloved sleep.’ 
We need not inquire what was their week. That home would know 
no idleness, no contented ignorance, no constrained hospitality, no 
fretful bickering, no controversial strife. Worship still dressed its 
altar, prayer and praise still awoke, instruction and discipline still 
prevailed. The pastor was often seen at its hearth, the welcome ca- 
suist, comforter, and guest. Good men resorted thither, and left 
behind a blessing. That wicket was the gate of heaven. The law 
of kindness was on every lip. They forbore one another, they pre- 
ferred one another. Some of us know the likenesses well. We have 
seen the counterparts. These customs had come down tous. Such 
were the families to which birth added us. Such were our fathers, 
and such the mothers who bore us. We declaim no inventions, we 
draw no pictures, we speak no unknown things. In them was re- 
flected the Puritan race. In them those saints revived and stood up 
once more. In this resemblance, but little degenerated, we may mea- 
sure their worth, and as by a personal observation, ‘ fully know their 
doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, charity, pa- 
tience.’”—Pp. 181-187. 


But of all the means employed towards bringing about a bet- 
ter state of things, we regard with greatest hope and interest, 
the new Sabbath Alliance. Not only is it an organization, but 
an organization of the healthiest kind. Excluding nothing save 
elements of weakness, it is framed so as to comprehend nearly 
all that is strenuous and sound in British Christianity ; and 
from its Scriptural constitution and prayerful spirit, we would 
predict for it an athletic and triumphant career. 


“ The basis of the Alliance is the Divine anthority, and universal 
and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath, as declared at large in the 
Word of God, and more formally and particularly in the Fourth 
Commandment of the Moral Law. 

* Tts objects are,— 

* 1, To diffuse Scriptural views on the subject of the Sabbath, and 
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the proper observance of it as one whole day in seven, by means of 
the public press, periodicals, tracts, lectures, public meetings, and such 
other modes as may suggest themselves. 

“ 2, To procure and circulate statistical information in reference 
to the prevalent forms of Sabbath desecration, and their pernicious 
consequences. 

“3. In particular, to take steps for opposing and preventing the 
running of railway trains, and all other public conveyances, on the 
Lord’s-day, that being one of the most prevalent forms of desecration, 
and which threatens, if not opposed, to be rapidly and indefinitely ex- 
tended. 

“4, To use every exertion to obtain the entire cessation of work in 
the Post-Office department, over the whole empire, on the Lord’s-day, 
that being one chief excuse for the running of Railway trains, and 
other modes of conveyance, on that day. 

“5. To make every effort for suppressing al. Sabbath traffic, espe- 
cially in strong drink. 

“6. To endeavour to promote all arrangements which have a ten- 
dency to procure the observance of the Lord’s-day, and to discourage 
and obtain the suppression of all such as have a contrary tendency. 

“ The Members wish it to be understood, that the cultivation of a 
devotional spirit, in the bonds of Christian brotherhood, should be 
identified with ali their exertions.” 


An effort like this should gather round it the patriotism and 
philanthropy, as well as the piety, of the Christian public; and 
with a basis so secure, and an object so hallowed, it is impossible 
that perseverance and union should fail. Our own end of the 
island has already acknowledged its salutary influence; and 
thanking Mr. Newstead for his word in season, we wait till the 
accession of our English brethren give imperial grandeur and 
joyful presage to the movement. . 

Fairly stated, and in every aspect—theological, political, and 
humane—we can scarcely imagine a stronger case than that 
which is presented by the Sabbatarian argument. It is the 
cause of God, the cause of nations, and pre-eminently the cause 
of the working man. But in order to insure its triumph, we 
must adapt the argument to each tribunal; and, for our own 
part, we confess that we are mainly anxious to urge its claims at 
the bar of British industry. Before such a tribunal, compre- 
hending at present a mournful amount of infidelity and irreli- 
gion, the Scriptural plea would have little force ;_ but, if palpably 
brought out, there is enough in the physiology and ethics of this 
wonderful institution to carry the suffrage of every man who 
values health, intelligence, and character. And could we by a 
popular movement once achieve the first instalment—were it 
either enacted or universally agreed that for the purposes of trade 
and trayel, the first day of the week should be the dies non, 
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which it already is in courts of law; were either Parliament or 
public opinion to concede this Sabbath of cessation, it would fall 
to the piety of the land to complete the movement, and by spi- 
ritual means convert it into a Sabbath of holy resting. And in 
this endeavour to Sabbatize the Sunday, we shall find nothing 
vermanently successful which does not evangelize the citizens. 
fven now, were every beer-shop and railway station closed, and 
all toil and traffic interrupted, we might be as far as ever 
from a Scriptural Sabbath. The urchin in Newgate, whose 
usual avocations are suspended during next calendar month, 
but who cannot forbear from picking imaginary pockets, and 
who feels it a sore stretch of honesty to give back to the turnkey 
not only the porridge-platter but the pewter-spoon, is honest 
after a very different fashion from his thief-brother, whom the 
City Missionary or the Ragged-School Teacher has won over to 
the eighth command. And it is not an Act of Parliament—how- 
ever remotive of hindrances—but it is the law of God hidden in 
the hearts of the citizens, which will give us a national Sabbath. 
And that law nothing can deposit there except the Gospel. 
Everything, therefore, which tends to make that Gospel more 
effective—disinterestedness, elevation, and sanctity in the pasto- 
ral character; freshness and gainliness in pulpit addresses ; tracts 
no longer well-meaning truisms, but terse and vigorous appeals 
to a clever and thinking community ; sermons something better 
than a languid echo from our earnest sires; town missions and 
rural itineracies—the mounted and foot patrol of a campaigning 
Church; Sabbath schools and Bible classes—all these by pro- 
moting vital piety, diffuse the Sabbatic spirit. And a Lord’s- 
day fully furnished—a sanctuary with pleasant psalmody and 
attractive preaching ; a home with kindly intercourse and appro- 
priate exercises; a closet supplied with missionary periodicals and 
edifying books; a day, not dreary with negations and non-per- 
formances, but made delightful by abundant occupations, would 
secure its own observance, and be the Christian Sabbath which 
Isaiah prophesied, and the Pentecostal Church enjoyed. 
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Art. V.—Physical Geography. By Mary SoMERVILLE. Au- 
thoress of the “Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” &c. 
With a portrait. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. London, 1848. 


EartH—Ocrean—Arr—With what events, moral and physi- 
cal—with what sympathies, social and domestic—with what in- 
terests, present and future, are these magic words indissolubly 
associated! When we view, as from afar, our terrestrial ball, 
wheeling its course round the central sun, and performing with 
unerring precision, its daily circuit, we see it but as a single 
planet of the system—we admire the grandeur of the terraqueous 
mass, and the mind, in its expanding survey, is soon lost in the 
abyss of space, and among the infinities, in number and in mag- 
nitude, of revolving worlds. But, occupying as we do, a fixed 
place upon its surface—treading its verdant plains—surveying 
its purple-lighted hills—gazing upon its interminable expanse 
of waters, and looking upward to the blue ether which canopies 
the whole, the imagination quits the contemplation of the universe, 
and ponders over the mysterious realities around. The chaos, 
the creation, the deluge, the earthquake, the volcano, and the 
thunder-bolt, press themselves upon our thoughts, and while 
they mark the physical history of the past, they foreshadow the 
dreaded convulsions of the future. Associated with our daily 
interests and fears, and emblazoning in awful relief, our relation 
to the Great Being that ordained them, we are summoned to 
their study by the double motive of a temporal and spiritual in- 
terest, and of an inborn and rational curiosity. 

When we stand before the magnificent landscape of hill and 
dale, of glade and forest, of rill and cataract—with its rich 
foreground at our feet, and its distant horizon on the deep, 
or on the mountain range tipped with ice, or with fire, the mind 
reverts to that primeval epoch, when the everlasting hills were 
upheaved from the ocean, when the crust of the earth was laid 
down and hardened, when its waters were enchannelled in its 
riven pavement, when its breast was smoothed and chiselled by 
the totes wave, and when its burning entrails burst from their 
prison-house, and disclosed the fiery secrets of their birth. 

When we turn to the peaceful ocean, expanding its glassy 
mirror to the sun, embosoming in its dove-like breast the blue 
vault above, and holding peaceful communion with its verdant, 
or its rocky shores, the mind is carried back to that early period 
when darkness was over the face of the deep—when the waters 
were gathered into the hollow of the land—and when the broken 
up fountains of the deep, consigned the whole earth with its liy- 
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ing occupants to a watery grave. But while we thus linger in 
thought over the ocean picture, thus placid and serene, we are 
reminded of the mighty influences which it obeys. Dragged 
over its coral bed by an agency unseen, and stirred to its depths 
by the raging tempest, the goddess of peace is transformed into a 
Fury—lashing the very heavens with its breakers—bursting the 
adamantine barriers which confine it—sweeping away the strong- 
holds of man, and engulphing in its waves the mightiest of his 
floating bulwarks. 

But it is in the pure atmosphere which we breathe, and with- 
in the ethereal envelope; of our globe, that the most remark- 
able revolutions must have been effected ; and it is in this region 
also, that nature presents us, in our own day, with the most 
fearful contrasts—with the most peaceful repose of the ele- 
ments, and the most terrific exhibition of their power. The 
primeval transition from the chaos of the atmosphere to a 
pure and cloudless sky, must have been the result of frequent 
and convulsive actions. The exhalations from the green and fer- 
menting earth—the gaseous currents from its heated crust, the 
empoisoned miasmata from its crevices and pores, and the watery 
vapoursfrom putrid lake and troubled sea, must have formed an in- 
salubrious compound, which it required the electric stroke to purify 
and decompose. While there was yet no light on the earth, and 
the sun and moon were veiled with thick darkness, the “ waters 
above the firmament” must have descended in torrents—the 
hailstorm must have rushed from the upper air, and the tempest, 
and the lightning, and the thunderbolt, must have combined 
their tremendous energies before the rebellious elements were 
insulated and subdued. In now contemplating the aerial gra- 
nary which so peacefully surrounds and sustains us, we could 
scarcely anticipate the character and extent of its abnormal 
phases. The same powers which were needed for its original 
distillation, seem to be required to maintain it salubriousand pure; 
and though these powers are in daily operation near us and around 
us, we know them only as destroying agents, and take little in- 
terest in the wonderful arrangements aa they subserve. 

When on a Sabbath morn the sounds of busy life are hushed, 
and all nature seems recumbent in sleep, how deathlike is the 
repose of the elements—yet how brief and ephemeral is its dura- 
tion! The zephyr whispers its gentle breathings—the aspen 
leaf tries to twitter on its stalk—the pulse of the distant water- 
fall beats with its recurring sound—the howl of the distant 
forest forewarns us of the breeze that moves it—the mighty 
tempest supervenes, cutting down its battalions of vegetable life, 
whirling into the air the dwellings and the defences of man, and 
dashing the proudest of his war-ships against the ocean cliffs, 
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or sinking them beneath the ocean waves. When thus awakened 
from her peaceful trance, nature often summons to the conflict 
her fiercest powers of destruction. The electric agents—those min- 
isters of fire, which rule so peacefully when resting in equilibrium, 
and which play so gently in the summer lightning-sheet, or so 
gaily in the auroral beams—frequently break loose from their 
bonds, to frighten and destroy. When the heat of summer has 
drawn up into the atmosphere an excess of moisture, and charged 
the swollen clouds with conflicting electricities, the dissevered ele- 
ments rush into violent re-union, and compress in their fiery em- 
brace the vaporous mass which they animate. Torrents of rain, 
and cataracts of hail emerge from the explosion, and even stony 
and metallic meteors rush in liquid fire from the scene. The 
forked lightning-bolt flies with death on its wing, rending the oak- 
trunk with its wedge of fire, and transfixing with its lurid dagger 
the stalwart frame of man and of beast; and before life is extinct, 
the thunder-clap rolls in funereal echo from cloud to cloud, and 
from hill to hill, as if a shout were pealed from the cloud of wit- 
nesses, in mockery of the helplessness of man, and in triumph 
over his fall. 

A subject embracing topics like these, connected witn the 
past history and the present condition of our globe, must neces- 
sarily possess an exciting interest; and it is strange that in our 
language no separate work has appeared, in which the grand 
truths of physical geography are illustrated and explained. From 
our youth we have been accustomed to look at the Earth, or its 
delineations, as mapped into regions, from which the great bound- 
aries of nature are effaced. Empires purchased by blood, and 
held by force, are, in the political geography with which we are 
familiar, bounded by chains of custom-houses and barriers of 
forts. Ambition has replaced the sea-line, and the river, and 
the mountain range, with frowning battlements, cordons of 
troops and rapacious agents—parcelling out the earth into un- 
natural divisions—forcing its population into jarring communi- 
ties—severing the ties of language and religion—breaking up 
into hostile principalities the fatherlands of united hearts—ex- 
tirpating even the native possessors of the soil, and thus treating 
intellectual and immortal man as if he were but the property 
and the tool of the tyrant. Thus founded on the severance of 
nature’s bonds, thus sustained by the suspended sword, thus 
outlined in blood still crying for vengeance, the geography of 
conquest, like the quicksands of the ocean, is ever shifting its 
frontier, ever subject to the inroads of avarice and ambition. 
Taught us in our youth, taught anew in our manhood, and re- 
quiring to be taught again in our old age, it is ever associated 
with gigantic crime—nationally, with bloody revolutions and deso- 
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lating wars—individually, with broken hearts and bleeding affec- 
tions. Did truths like these require confirmation, we have but 
to look around us at subverted and tottering thrones, at armies 
routed by popular union, at statesmen precipitated from the 
helm, and princes driven into exile. 

How different is the natural geography of our globe—how per- 
manent in its character—how stable in its boundaries! Gather- 
ed into islands, or expanding in continents—sloping to the sea 
in valleys, or rising in table-lands—washed by the ocean, or 
bounded by the mountain range, the surface of the earth presents 
one great phase of durability and permanence, looming to the 
eye a mighty whole, fresh as when it came from its Maker’s hand, 
and became the abode of his intellectual creation. The de- 
stroyer of animal life, the destroyer even of his species, the hand 
of man has not been able to alter even the expression of one of 
the features of the globe, and still less to break one of the smallest 
bones of its carpentry of adamant. He may have turned a few of 
its streams from their bed—he may have perforated its hills of rock 
or of clay, or scratched its yielding surface with his lines of in- 
tercommunication ; but he has in vain attempted to enchain its 
ocean, or precipitate even the slenderest of its peaks of granite. 
There the great globe stands—unchanged by man—such as it was 
seen by the first of his race, and such as it will be seen by the 
last—washed, indeed, by the waters of a mighty deluge, but 
washed only from the impurities of its guilty occupants. In 
scanning, therefore, the terraqueous wonder, the philosopher 
takes cognizance only of the handiwork of its Maker. Neither 
the cloud-capt tower, nor the gorgeous palace, meet the intellec- 
tual eye. The din of war and the tumult of contending factions 
are by him alike unheard. He treads without interruption the 
grassy savannah, the heath-covered mountain, and the barren 
desert. He encounters no spot where the human worm claims 
the perennial right of pursuing its slimy course. He discovers 
no land under the canopy of heaven where man may not carve 
a niche for his idol, or rear a temple to his God. 

How interesting, then, must it be to study such a structure— 
the earth, the ocean, and the air combined—to escape altogether 
from the works and ways of man—to go back to primeval 
times to learn how its Maker moulded the earth—how he wore 
down the primitive mass into the strata of its present surface 
—how he deposited in its bowels the precious materials of 
civilization—how he filled it with races of living animals, and 
again buried them in its depths, to chronicle the steps of creative 
power—how he covered its surface with its fruit-bearing soil, 
and spread out the waters of the deep as the great highway of 
nations, to unite into one brotherhood the different races of his 
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creatures, and to bless them by the interchange of their produce 
and their affections. 

Such are some of the lessons which Mrs. Somerville has 
undertaken to teach us in the very interesting work which we 
propose te analyze. From the loftier theme of physical astro- 
nomy in which she achieved her maiden reputation, and from 
the wide and rich field of the physical sciences, whose “ con- 
nexion” she traced with a master’s hand, Mrs. Somerville has 
descended to the humbler though not less important subject of 
natural or physical geography, and we have no doubt, from the 
popular character of the science, as well as from its relation to 
our sympathies and interests, that she will command a wider cir- 
cle of readers, and enjoy the “ gratification” so much desired by 
herself, “of making the laws by which the material world is 
governed more familiar to her countrywomen.” 

Mrs. Somerville’s Work commences with a preliminary chap- 
ter on geology,* which is introduced by the following brief and 
striking notice of the present condition and past history of the 
earth :— 


“‘ The increase of temperature with the depth below the surface of 
the earth, and the tremendous desolation hurled over wide regions by 
numerous fire-breathing mountains, show that man is removed but a 
few miles from immense lakes or seas of liquid fire. The very shell 
on which he stands is unstable under his feet, not only from those 
temporary convulsions that seem to shake the globe to its centre, but 
from a slow, almost imperceptible elevation in some places, and an 
equally gentle subsidence in others, as if the internal molten matter 
were subject to secular tides, now heaving and now ebbing, or that 
the subjacent rocks were in one place expanded and in another con- 
tracted by changes of temperature. 

“ The earthquake and the torrent—the august and terrible ministers 
of Almighty power—have torn the solid earth, and opened the seals of 
the most ancient records of creation, written in indelible characters on 
‘the perpetual hills, and the everlasting mountains.’ There we read 
of the changes that have brought the rude mass to its present fair 
state, and of the myriads of beings that have appeared on this mortal 
stage, have fulfilled their destinies, and have been swept from existence 
to make way for new races which, in their turn, have vanished from 
the scene till the creation of man completed the glorious work. Who 
shall define the periods of those mornings and evenings when God 
saw that his work was good? and who shall declare the time allotted 








* In order to preserve the continuity of this Article, we have followed Mrs. 
Somerville, in giving a brief and popular notice of the different formations which 
compose the crust of the earth ; but the reader will find a more detailed account 
of them, particularly as they exist in the north of Europe and Asia, in this Jour- 
nal, vol. v. pp. 185-195. 
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to the human race, when the generations of the most insignificant 
insect existed for unnumbered ages? Yet man is also to vanish in 
the ever-changing course of events. The earth is to be burnt up, and 
the elements are to melt with fervent heat—to be again reduced to 
chaos—possibly to be renovated and adorned for other races of beings. 
These stupendous changes may be but cycles in those great laws of 
the universe, where all is variable but the laws themselves and He 
who has ordained them.”—Pp. 2, 3. 


The various substances which compose the earth, exist either 
in shapeless masses, or in aoew strata horizontal, or inclined 
to the horizon. Our knowledge of these substances extends but 
to a small depth beneath the surface ; but from the thickness and 
extent of the stratified masses, geologists have obtained a pretty 
accurate idea of the earth’s structure to the depth of about ten 
miles. The earth’s crust consists of plutonic and volcanic rocks 
of igneous origin, of aqueous or stratified rocks, deposited by water, 
and of metamorphic rocks also deposited by water, but subsequent- 
ly crystallized by heat. The plutonic rocks, namely the granites 
and some of the porphyries, on which no fossil remains are 
found, were formed under high pressure in the earth’s deepest 
caverns, and subsequently upheaved into mountain peaks by the 
central forces, or injected in a fluid state into the fissures of the 
overlying strata, or even into the crevices of a more ancient 
granite. Volcanic rocks, such as basalt, greenstone, porphyry, 
and serpentine, differ widely from the plutonic ones in their 
nature and position. They contain no fossil remains, and are 

enerally found near the surface of the earth, consisting of the 
different kinds of strata fused by the internal fire, and exhibiting 
much variety in their appearance and structure, owing to the 
melted matter having been cooled under different conditions in 
contact with the atmosphere.— 


“There seems,” says Mrs. Somerville, “ scarcely to have been any 
age of the world in which volcanic eruptions have not taken place in 
some part of the globe. Lava has pierced through every description 
of rocks, spread over the surface of those existing at the time, filled 
their crevices, and flowed between their strata. Ever changing its 
place of action, it has burst out at the bottom of the sea as well as on dry 
land. Enormous quantities of scoriz and ashes have been ejected from 
numberless craters, and have formed extensive deposits in the sea, in 
lakes, and on the land, in which are imbedded the remains of the 
animals and vegetables of the epoch. Some of these deposits have 
become hard rock, others remain in a crumbling state; and as they 
alternate with the aqueous strata of almost every period, they con- 
tain the fossils of all the geological epochs, chiefly fresh and salt water 
testacer,”—P. 5. 


The metamorphic-rocks, according to Mr. Lyell, consisting of 
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gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, and statuary marble, &c., have been 
deposited in regular sedimentary beds, near the plutonic rocks, 
by the heat of which they have been greatly altered, and subse- 
quently crystallized in cooling, without losing their character 
of stratified deposits. Those rocks which contain no organic 
remains sometimes lie in horizontal beds, but are generally in- 
clined at all angles, and form some of our highest mountains and 
table-lands. 

The aqueous or stratified rocks have been all formed at the bot- 
tom of seas and lakes, by the debris of the land, carried into 
them by streams and rivers. They consist chiefly of sandstone 
or clayey rocks, and of calcareous rocks, composed of sand, clay, 
and carbonate of lime. Indurated by internal heat, and subse- 
quently elevated by internal forces, the aqueous rocks form three 
great classes, which, commencing from below, have been named, 
the primary and secondary fossiliferous formation, and the ter- 
tiary formation. 

The Primary formation, consisting of limestones, sandstones, 
and shales, still distinctly marked by the ripples of the wave, 
have been deposited at the bottom of a very deep ocean, and 
contain only the remains of marine animals, ‘They have been 
subdivided into the Cambrian, and the lower and upper Silurian 
systems. There are no organic remains in the Cambrian rocks, 
which are sometimes many thousand yards thick, but they abound 
in the Silurian system, increasing as we ascend in the series. 
Shell-fish, and crinoidea or stone lilies, trilobites, and some- 
times true fishes, are found in the lower series ; and in the upper, 
sea-shells of every order, with crinoidea, corals, sea-weeds, a 
few land plants, and sauroid fishes, the principal vertebrated ani- 
mals that occur in these early formations. While the Silurian 
rocks were being deposited, the northern hemisphere of our 
globe was under water. Lands and islands had begun to emerge 
from it, and earthquakes and volcanoes, insular and submarine, 
marked the close of the period. 

During the great geological period which succeeded, the 
Secondary fossiliferous strata, forming the present High Land of 
Europe, were deposited at the bottom of a sea, by the streams and 
rivers which entered it. ‘This interesting series consists, reckon- 
ing upwards, of the devonian, or old red sandstone rocks, the 
carboniferous or coal strata, the permian or magnesian lime- 
stone rocks, the triassic or new red sandstone rocks, the jurassic 
or oolite rocks, and the cretaceous strata. 

The Devonian rocks, sometimes 10,000 feet thick, consist of 
dark red and other sandstone, marls, coralline limestones, con- 
glomerates, &c., contain sauroid fishes of gigantic size, and others, 
some with osseous shields, and some with wing-like appendages, 
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During a long period of great tranquillity, which followed the 
deposition of the Devonian rocks, tropical forests, and jungles 
of exuberant growth, covered the lands and islands which had 
sprung from the deep. Submerged by inroads of the sea, or 
carried down by land-floods, the plants of that period were 
deposited in estuaries, with the sand and mud which accom- 
panied them, and formed the carboniferous strata which lie above 
the Devonian rocks. 

The Carboniferous system is composed of countless layers of 
various substances, filled with an enormous quantity of fossil land 
plants, intermixed with beds of coal. Upwards of 300 fossil 
plants have been collected, with their seeds and fruits, among 
which ferns, some of which have been 40 or 50 feet high, pre- 
dominate. Huge forest trees—the pine and the fir—equise- 
taceous plants of gigantic magnitude, and tropical club mosses, 
occur in the shale. In the mountain limestone of this group, 
which is sometimes 900 feet thick, crinoidea, marine testacea, 
and corals, are found in abundance. The strata of coal had been 
greatly disturbed by the earthquakes which prevailed during this 
period. 

The Permian rocks or Magnesian limestone, which overlie the 
coal measures, consist of conglomerates, gypsum, sandstone, 
marl, &c.; but its leading feature is a yellow limestone rock, 
called Dolomite when granular, and containing carbonate of 
magnesia. The earlier Flora and Fauna begin to disappear, and 
peculiar ones take their place. Two species of saurian reptiles 
mark a new creation of animal life. 

The Triassic, or new red sandstone system, consists of red 
marls, rock-salt, and sandstones, produced by the disintegration of 
metamorphic slate and porphyritic trap. This formation is in 
England singularly rich in rock-salt, which, with beds of gypsum 
and marl, is sometimes 600 feet thick. The Musselkalk, a mem- 
ber of this series, and full of organic remains, is wanting in Eng- 
land, but exists in Germany. Gigantic frogs have left their 
foot-prints on the rocks, and no fewer than 47 genera of fossils, 
shells, cartilaginous fish, encrinites, &c., have been found in the 
German trias. 

The Jurassic or Oolite rocks—sands, sandstones, marls, clays, 
and limestones, were deposited in a sea of variable depth, during 
a long period of tranquillity. The European ocean deposited 
beds consisting almost wholly of marine shells and corals :—Be- 
lemnites and ammonites, from an inch in size to that of a cart- 
wheel, were entombed in myriads—forests of crinoidea flourish- 
ed on the surface of the oolite, and encrinites in millions were 
embedded in the enchoreal shell marble, which forms such ex- 
tensive tracks throughout Europe. Not one of the fossil fish, 
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which are numerous, exist at the present day. Ferns, cycadex, 
and the pandanz or screw-pine, occur in this formation. 


“The new lands,” says Mrs. Somerville, “ that were scattered in the 
ocean of the oolitic period were drained by rivers, and inhabited by 
huge crocodiles and saurian reptiles of gigantic size, mostly of extinct 
genera. The crocodiles came nearest to modern reptiles, but the others, 
though bearing a remote similitude in general structure to living forms, 
were quite anomalous, combining in one the structure of various distinct 
creatures, and so monstrous that they must have been more like the 
visions of a troubled dream than things of real existence ; yet in orga- 
nization a few of them came nearer to the type of living mammalia 
than any existing reptiles do. Some of these saurians had lived in 
the water, others were amphibious, and the various species of one ge- 
nus even had wings like a bat, and fed on insects. ‘There were both 
herbivorous and predaceous saurians, and from their size and strength 
they must have been formidable enemies. Besides, the numbers de- 
posited are so great that they must have swarmed for ages in the 
estuaries and shallow seas of the period, especially in the lias, a ma- 
rine stratum of clay the lowest of the oolite series. ‘They gradually 
declined towards the end of the secondary fossiliferous epoch, but as 
a class they lived in all subsequent eras, and still exist in tropical 
countries, although the species are very different from their ancient 
congeners. ‘Tortoises of various kinds were contemporary with the 
saurians, also a family that still exists. In the Stonefield slate, a stra- 
tum of the lower oolitic group, there are the remains of insects ; and 
the bones of two small quadrupeds have been found there belonging 
to the marsupial tribe, such as the opossum; a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, because that family of animals at the present time is con- 
fined to New Holland, South America, and as far north as Pennsyl- 
vania at least. ‘The great changes in animal life during this period 
were indications of the successive alterations that had taken place on 
the earth’s surface.”—Pp. 15, 16. 


The Cretaceous formation, consisting of clay, green and iron 
sands, blue limestone, and chalk, derives its name from the pre- 
dominance of the last substance in England and other countries, 
though it is actually wanting in some localities where the other 
strata occur. The Wealden clay, the lowest member of this 
formation, is of fresh water origin, and contains the Portland fossil 
forest, with ferns and Auracarian pines, and plants allied to the 
tropical zamias and cycadez. Tortoises and saurians swarmed 
in its lakes and estuaries, and fish and wading birds also occur in 
the Wealden clay. The chalk above it abounds in marine fos- 
sils, turtles, corals, and marine shells. The colossal saurians are 
few in number, but a gigantic animal between the living Moni- 
tor and Iguana, lived at this time. 

Old things were now passing away, and all things becoming 
new. We approach things as they are. Old life is extinct 
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as if by a magic stroke, and new life springs up around us. The 
great features of the earth are blocked out. The master-hand 
is now at work, to lay on the drapery, and to bring out the per- 
manent expression of his handiwork. The tertiary strata were 
deposited in the basins and hollows of the previously existing 
crust of the globe, and though frequently of enormous thickness 
and extent, they occur in irregular tracts. The Eiocene, Meio- 
cene, and the Pleiocene* groups of this formation, containing 
shells differing less or more from those which now exist, gener- 
ally lie horizontally in the localities where they were deposited, 
though they are frequently found heaved up on the flanks of 
mountain chains, as on the Alps and Apennines. The gigantic 
reptiles found in preceding formations had nearly disappeared, 
and terrestrial mammalia now occupied the land. The remains 
of marine mammalia have also been found at great elevations in 
the tertiary formation, and likewise those of extinct species of 
birds allied to the owl, the buzzard, the quail, and the curlew.t 
During the tertiary period, the climate passed from a tropical 
to an arctic one, owing to the additional elevation of the land, 
and a great part of the continent of Europe was covered by an 
ocean full of floating ice. Towards the close, however, of the 
Pleiocene period, the bed of the glacial ocean was upheaved, and 
the continent of Europe assumed nearly the same form and cli- 
mate which it now possesses. 


* The thickness of the fossiliferous strata,” says our author, “up to 
the end of the tertiary formation, has been estimated at about seven or 
eight miles ; so that the time requisite for their deposition must have 
been immense. Every river carries down mud, sand, or gravel to the 
sea; the Ganges brings more than 700,000 cubic feet of mud every 
hour, the Yellow River in China 2,000,000, and the Mississippi still 
more ; yet, notwithstanding these great deposits, the Italian hydrogra- 
pher, Manfredi, has estimated that, if the sediment of all the rivers on 
the globe were spread equally over the bottom of the ocean, it would re- 
quire 1000 years to raise its bed one foot ; so at that rate it would re- 
quire 8,960,000 years to raise the bed of the ocean alone to a height 
nearly equal to the thickness of the fossiliferous strata, or seven miles 
and a half, not taking account of the waste of the coasts by the sea itself; 
but if the whole globe be considered, instead of the bottom of the sea 
only, the time would be nearly four times as great, even supposing as 
much alluvium to be deposited uniformly both with regard to time and 
place, which it never is. Besides, in various places the strata have been 
more than once carried to the bottom of the ocean, and again raised 
above its surfuce by subterranean fires after many ages, so that the 
whole period from the beginning of these primary fossiliferous strata to 


* See this Journal, vol. v. pp. 193, 194. 
+ Other animals of this and preceding periods have been described in this Jours 
nal, vol. i. p. 28, and vol, iii. pp. 510-513, i 
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the present day must be great beyond calculation, and only bears com- 
parison with the astronomical cycles, as might naturally be expected, 
the earth being without doubt of the same antiquity with the other 
bodies of the solar system. What then shall we say if the time be 
included which the granitic, metamorphic, and recent series occupied 
in forming? These great periods of time correspond wonderfully 
with the gradual increase of animal life and the successive creation 
and extinction of numberless orders of being, and with the incredible 
quantity of organic remains buried in the crust of the earth in every 
country on the face of the globe. 

“ Every great geological change in the nature of the strata was ac- 
companied by the introduction of a new race of beings, and the gra- 
dual extinction of those that had previously existed, their structure 
and habits being no longer fitted for the new circumstances in which 
these changes had placed them. The change, however, never was 
abrupt, except at the beginning of the tertiary strata; and it may be 
observed that, although the mammalia came last, there is no proof of 
progressive development, for animals and plants of high organization 
appeared among the earliest of their kind.”—Pp. 27, 28. 


“ Such,” says Mrs. Somerville, in concluding her Geological 
chapter, “ is the marvellous history laid open to us on the earth’s 
surface. Surely it is not the heavens only that declare the glory 
of God—the earth also proclaims his handiwork.” * 

Having described the formations which compose the super- 
ficial envelope of the earth, Mrs. Somerville proceeds to treat of 
the form of the High Lands of the Great Continent, which em- 
braces Europe, Asia, and Africa—a whole hemisphere nearly of 
the globe. The dry land in both hemispheres has an area of nearly 
thirty-eight millions of square miles. No fewer than twenty-four 
millions are contained in the great continent of the Old World, 
eleven millions in America, and scarcely three millions in Austra- 
lia and its islands. Africa is three times, and Asia more than 
twelve times larger than Europe. Owing to the number of in- 
land seas, the maritime coast of Europe is greater compared with 
its size than that of any other quarter of the world. It stretches 
about seventeen thousand miles from the Straits of Waygatz in 
the Polar Sea to the Strait of Caffa, at the entrance of the sea 
of Azoff. The coast of Asia extends to the length of thirty- 
three thousand miles, and that of Africa to sixteen thousand. 
The whole continent of America has a sea-line of thirty-one 
thousand miles. The ratio of the number of linear miles in the 
coast to that of square miles in the area is, for Europe 164, 
America 359, Asia 376, and Africa 530. 

Referring our readers for an account of the High Lands of the 





"i ag Berghaus and Johnston’s Physical Atlas, Geology, Plates I, VII. VIII, 
and A, 
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Great Continent to our review of Humboldt’s Researches in Cen- 
tral Asia,* and to our notice of Elie de Beaumont’s “ Systems 
of Mountain Chains according to their age,”+ we must limit our- 
selves to a very cursory notice of this part of Mrs. Somerville’s 
work. The Great Continent has taken its general form from 
a belt of mountains and extensive table-lands, lying between 
the 38th and 65th parallels of latitude, and stretching from the 
coasts of Barbary and Portugal to Behring’s Straits at the 
extremity of Asia. An immense plain, nearly on a dead level, 
lies to the north of this belt, interrupted only by the mountain 
systems of Scandinavia and Britain, and the low chain of the 
Urals. The lands to the south of the belt, including the fertile 
plains between the Indus and the Chinese Sea, and the barren 
wastes between the Persian Gulf and the foot of the Atlas 
mountains, are marked with but a few mountain systems of any 
considerable elevation and extent. The immense mountain zone 
of the Great Continent commences in the west about the Atlas 
and Spanish mountains, which must have been once united, 
raising their granite peaks in Africa to the height of 15,000, and in 
Spain to 7300 feet. It crosses France at the height of 6000 feet 
in Auvergne and among the Cevennes, carrying its principal 
crest to an altitude of 14,000 feet in the Alps, and throwing 
out, as outlying members, the Apennines, the Calabrian chain, 
and the mountains of Sicily, Greece, and Southern Turkey. 
The Alpine range divides itself at the Great Glockner into the 
two branches of the Noric and the Carnic Alps. The last of 
these, or the principal branch, separates the ‘Tyrol and Upper 
Carinthia from the Venetian States, and taking the name of the 
Julian Alps at Mount Terglou, 10,000 feet high, it joins the 
eastern Alps at Balkan, the central ridge of which rises at once 
into a wall 4000 feet high, and “ everywhere rent by terrific 
fissures across the chains and table-lands, so deep and narrow that 
daylight is almost excluded.” In speaking of the Alpine val- 
leys, ‘Mrs. Somerville gives the following notice of the glaciers 
which they contain :— 


* It is scarcely possible to estimate the quantity of ice in the Alps; 
it is said, however, that, independent of the glaciers in the Grisons, 
there are 1500 square miles of ice in the Alpine range, from eighty 
to six hundred feet thick. Some glaciers have been permanent and 
stationary in the Alps time immemorial, while others now occupy 
ground formerly bearing corn or covered with trees, which the irre- 
sistible force of the ice has swept away. These ice rivers, formed on 
the snow-clad summits of the mountains, fill the hollows and high 





* See this Journal, vol. v. p. 454. 
+ Ib., vol. vi. p. 250.—See also Berghaus and Johnston’s Physical Atlas, 


Plates II. 111. V. and VI. 
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valleys, hang on the declivities, or descend by their weight through 
the transverse valleys to the plains, where they are cut short by the 
increased temperature, and deposit those accumulations of rocks and 
rubbish, called moraines, which had fallen upon them from the 
heights above. In the Alps the glaciers move at the rate of from 
twelve to twenty-five feet annually, and, as in rivers, the motion is 
most rapid in the centre. ‘They advance or retreat according to the 
mildness or severity of the season, but they have been subject to 
cycles of unknown duration. From the moraines, as well as the 
striw engraven on the rocks over which they have passed, M. Agassiz 
has ascertained that the valley of Chamouni was at one time occu- 
pied by a glacier that had moved towards the Col di Balme. A 
moraine 2000 feet above the Rhone at St. Maurice shows that at a 
remote period glaciers had covered Switzerland to the height of 2155 
feet above the Lake of Geneva. 

“ Their increase is now limited by various cireumstances—as the 
mean temperature of the earth, which is always above the freezing- 
point in those latitudes; excessive evaporation; and blasts of hot 
air, which occur at all heights, in the night as well as in the day, 
from some unknown cause. ‘They are not peculiar to the Alps, but 
have been observed also on the glaciers of the Andes. Besides, the 
greater quantity of snow in the higher Alps the lower is the glacier 
forced into the plains.”—Pp. 51, 52.* 


Passing over the lofty range of the Caucasus, extending 700 
miles between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and rising to the 
height of nearly 17,796 feet in the Elbrouz ;—the Russian moun- 
tains, whose highest point is 14,600 feet ;—the great oriental 
table-land of Thibet and its mountains—as sufficiently described 
in our article on Central Asia, already referred to, we come to 
the jifth chapter of the work before us, in which Mrs. Somer- 
ville treats of the secondary mountain systems of the Great Con- 
tinent, commencing with the Scandinavian system, which “ has 
been compared to a great wave which, after rising gradually 
from the east and forming a crest, (8412 feet high,) falls perpen- 
dicularly into the sea in the west.” This range is 1000 miles 
long, beginning at Cape Lindesnaes and ending at Cape Nord 
Kyn in the Polar Sea. The southern portion of it is 150 miles 
broad ; and at the distance of 360 miles from Cape Lindesnaes, 
“the mountain forms a single elevated mass, terminated by a 
table-land, which maintains an altitude of 4500 feet for 100 
miles.” A surface of 600 square leagues of this range is occu- 
pied by the Snae Braen, the greatest mass of perpetual snow and 
glaciers on the continent of Europe. 

As the mountains of Great Britain, Ireland, Faroe, and the 
north-eastern parts of Iceland, have the same general character 
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and direction as the Scandinavian range, they are supposed to 
have been elevated at the same time and by the same forces 
acting in parallel lines, and have therefore been placed in 
the same system. The Faroe Islands, to the west of Norway, 
rise immediately into a lofty table-land 2000 feet above the sea, 
and are bounded by precipitous cliffs. In a zone lying between 
55 and 622° of latitude, including the south of Sweden, the Faroe 
isles, and the west coast of Greenland, the crust of the earth is 
gradually sinking beneath its former level, while the coast of Nor- 
way, from Sdlvitsberg northward to Lapland, where the eleva- 
tion is greatest, is rising at the rate of four feet in an hundred 
years! Mrs. Somerville has given the following interesting notice 
of the mountains of our own country, as part of the Scandinavian 
system, but which, we trust, are neither sinking nor rising like 
some of its other portions. 


** The rocky islands of Zetland and those of Orkney form part of 
the mountain system of Scotland: the Orkney islands have evidently 
been separated from the mainland by the Pentland Firth, where the 
currents run with prodigious violence. The north-western part of 
Scotland is a table-land from 1000 to 2000 feet high, which ends ab- 
ruptly in the sea, covered with heath, peat-mosses, and pasture. The 
general direction of the Scottish mountains, like those of Scandinavia, 
is from north-east to south-west, divided by a long line of lakes in 
the same direction, extending from the Moray Firth completely 
across the island to south of the island of Mull. Lakes of the most 
picturesque beauty abound among the Scottish mountains. The 
Grampian hills, with their offsets and some low ranges, fill the 
greater part of Scotland north of the Clyde and Forth. Ben Nevis, 
only 4374 feet above the sea, is the highest hill in the British islands. 

“ The east coast of Scotland is generally bleak, though in many 
parts it is extremely fertile, and may be cited as a model of good 
cultivation; and the midland and southern counties are not inferior 
either in the quality of the soil or the excellence of the husbandry. 
To the west the country is wildly picturesque ; the coast of the At- 
lantic, penetrated by the sea, which is covered with islands, bears a 
strong resemblance to that of Norway. 

“There cannot be a doubt that the Hebrides formed part of the 
mainland at some remote geological period, since they follow the 
direction of the mountain system in two parallel lines of rugged and 
imposing aspect, never exceeding the height of 3200 feet. The un- 
dulating country on the borders of Scotland becomes higher in the 
west of England and North Wales, where the hills are wild, but the 
valleys are cultivated like a garden, and the English lake scenery is 
of the most gentle beauty. 

“ Evergreen Ireland is mostly a mountainous country, and opposes 
to the Atlantic storms an iron-bound coast of the wildest aspect ; but 
it is rich in arable land and pasture, and it possesses the most pic- 
turesque lake-scenery; indeed, fresh water lakes in the mountain 
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valleys, so peculiarly characteristic of the European system, are the 
great ornaments of the High Lands of Britain. 

“ Various parts of the British islands were dry land while most of 
the continent of Europe was yet below the ancient ocean. The high 
land of Lammermuir, the Grampian hills in Scotland, and those ‘of 
Cumberland in England, were raised before the Alps had begun to 
appear above the waves. In general all the highest parts of the 
British mountains are of granite and stratified crystalline rocks. The 
primary fossiliferous strata are of immense thickness in Cumberland 
and in the north of Wales, and the old red sandstone, many hundred 
feet thick, stretches from sea to sea along the flanks of the Gram- 
pians. The coal-strata are developed on a great scale in the south 
of Scotland and the north of England, and examples of every forma- 
tion, with one exception, are to be found in these islands. Volcanic 
fires had been very active in early times, and nowhere is the colum- 
nar structure more beautifully exhibited than in Fingal’s Cave and 
the Storr of Skye in the Hebrides ; and in the north of Ireland a base 
of 800 square miles of mica slate is covered with volcanic rocks, 
which end on the coast in the magnificent columns of the Giant’s 
Causeway.”—Pp. 85-87. 

Passing over the Uralian chain and the Great Northern Plain, 
as sufficiently described in this work,* we come to the sixth 
chapter, in which Mrs. Somerville treats of the southern Low 
Lands of the Great Continent, with their secondary table-lands 
and mountains. She describes the empire of China—the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula—the plains and peninsula of Hindostan— 
the Island of Ceylon—the great Indian desert, about 400 miles 
broad—the peninsula of Arabia, and the plains and valleys of 
Syria. On the northern side of the granite ranges of Arabia 
Felix, where the table-land rises to an altitude of 8000 feet t, Mrs. 
Somerville mentions a track of sand, so extremely loose and fine 
in its grain, that a plummet was sunk in it by Baron Wrede to the 
depth of 360 feet without reaching the botiom ! 

*¢ Jebel Housa, Mount Sinai, on which Moses received the Ten Com- 
mandments, is 9000 feet high, surrounded by higher mountains, which 
are covered by snow in winter. ‘The group of Sinai is full of springs 
and verdant. At its northern extremity lies the desert of el-Teh, 
seventy miles long and thirty broad, in which the Israelites wandered 
forty years. It is covered with long ranges of high rock, of most re- 
pulsive aspect, rent into deep clefts only a few feet wide, hemmed in by 
walls of rock, sometimes 1000 feet high, like the deserted streets of a 
Cyclopean town. The whole of Arabia Petrea—Edom of the sacred 
writers—presents a scene of appalling desolation completely fulfilling 
the denunciation of prophecy.”—Pp. 105-106. 


The mountains of Lebanon begin at Mount Cavius, which 
rises in a single peak from the sea, at the mouth of the Orontes, 
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to the height of 7000 feet. Running south and twenty miles 
inland, in a chain of peaks which reaches a height of 4300 feet, 
to the sources of the Jordan, it divides into two parallel branches 
bounding the fertile plains of Ceelo-Syria, near Beka, which con- 
tains the ruins of Balbec, and terminates a few miles north of 
Ancient Tyre. The Anti-Libanus, beginning at Mount Hermon, 
9000 feet high, runs through Palestine till it disappears in the 
rocky ridges of the Sinai desert. The following description of a 
region associated with our highest interests will be gratifying to 
the Christian reader :— 


“ The valleys and plains of Syria are full of rich vegetable mould, 
particularly the plain of Damascus, which is brilliantly verdant, 
though surrounded by deserts, the barren uniformity of which is re- 
lieved on the east by the broken columns and ruined temples of Pal- 
myraand Tadmor. The Assyrian wilderness, however, is not every- 
where absolutely barren. In the spring-time it is covered witha thin 
but vivid verdure, mixed with fragrant aromatic herbs, of very short 
duration. When these are burnt up, the unbounded plains resume 
their wonted dreariness. The country, high and low, becomes more 
barren towards the Holy Land, yet even here some of the mountains 
—as Carmel, Bashan, and Tabor—are luxuriantly wooded, and many 
valleys are fertile, especially the valley of the Jordan, which has the 
appearance of pleasure-grounds, with groves of wood and aromatic 
plants, but almost in a state of nature. One side of the Lake of 
Galilee is savage; on the other there are gentle hills and wild ro- 
mantic vales, adorned with palm-trees, olives, and sycamores—a 
scene of calm solitude and pastoral beauty. Jerusalem stands on a 
declivity encompassed by severe stony mountains, wild and desolate. 
The greater part of Syria is a desert compared with its ancient state. 
Mussulman rule has blighted this fair region, once flowing with milk 
and honey—the land of promise. 

‘“‘ Farther south desolation increases; the valleys become narrower, 
the hills more denuded and rugged, till south of the Dead Sea their 
dreary aspect announces the approach to the desert. 

“ The valley of the Jordan affords the most remarkable instance 
known of the depression of the land below the general surface of the 
globe. This hollow, which extends from the Gulf of Accabah on the 
Red Sea to the bifurcation of Lebanon, is 625 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean at the Sea of Galilee, and the acrid waters of the 
Dead Sea have a depression of 1230 feet. The lowness of the valley 
had been observed by the Romans, who gave it the descriptive name 
of Ceelo-Syria, ‘ Hollow Syria.’ It is absolutely walled in by moun- 
tains between the Dead Sea and Lebanon, where it is from ten to 
fifteen miles wide. 

“ A shrinking of the strata must have taken place along this coast 
of the Mediterranean from a sudden change of temperature, or per- 
haps in consequence of some of the internal props giving way, for the 
yalley of the Jordan is not the only instance of a dip of the soil below 
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the sea-level ; the small bitter lakes on the Isthmus of Suez are cavi- 
ties of the same kind, as well as the Natron lakes on the Libyan de- 
sert west from the delta of the Nile.”—Pp. 107-109. 


The Continent of Africa, 5000 miles long, forms the subject of 
Mrs. Somerville’s seventh chapter, and completes her descrip- 
tion of the Great Continent. With the exception of the elevated 
region of the Atlas Mountains, Africa is divided by the Moun- 
tains of the Moon into two parts only, a high country and a 
low. A table-land, extensive though not elevated, occupies all 
Southern Africa, reaching the sixth or seventh degree of north 
latitude. To the north of the Cape the land rises 6000 feet 
above the sea. The Komri, or Mountains of the Moon, which 
form the northern boundary of the great plateau, have never yet 
been seen by any European. It is probable that they are very 
high, as they supply the perennial sources of the Nile, the Sene- 
gambia, and the Niger. They extend south of Abyssinia at one 
end, and at the other they join the High Land of Senegambia, 
and pass into the Kong range, which, running for 1200 miles be- 
hind Dahomey, terminates in the promontory of Sierra Leone. 
The Mountains of Abyssinia, and those at the Cape of Good 
Hope, have granite for their base, which is generally surmounted 
by vast horizontal beds of sandstone, with limestone, schist, and 
conglomerate. In Abyssinia the enormous flat masses of sand- 
stone on the mountain tops are accessible only by ladders, or by 
steps cut in the rock, and are used as state prisons. North of 
the Mountains of the Moon lies the great desert of Sahara, 
stretching 800 miles in width from its southern margin, and 
1000 miles long between the Atlantic and the Red Sea. It is 
a hideous barren waste, prolonged eastward into the Atlantic for 
miles, in the form of sand-banks, and interrupted to the west 
only by a few oases and the valley of the Nile. 


“* This desert,” says Mrs. Somerville, “ is alternately scorched 
by heat and pinched by cold. The wind blows from the east nine 
months in the year, and at the equinoxes it rushes in a hurricane, 
driving the sand in clouds before it, producing the darkness of night 
at midday, and overwhelming caravans of men and animals in common 
destruction. Then the sand is heaped up in waves ever varying with 
the blast, even the atmosphere is of sand. ‘The desolation of this 
dreary waste, boundless to the eye as the ocean, is terrific and sub- 
lime—the dry heated air is like a red vapour, the setting sun seems to 
be a volcanic fire, and at times the burning wind of the desert is 
the blast of death. There are many salt lakes to the north, and even 
the springs are of brine; thick incrustations of dazzling salt cover the 
ground, and the particles carried aloft by whirlwinds, flash in the sun 
like diamonds. * * * Sand is not the only character of the 
desert, tracks of gravel and low hare rocks occur at times not less 
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barren and dreary. * * * Qn these interminable sands and rocks, 
no animal, no insect breaks the dread silence, not a tree nor a shrub 
is to be seen in this land without a shadow. In the glare of noon 
the air quivers with the heat reflected from the red sand, and in the 
night it is chilled in a clear sky sparkling under a host of stars. 
Strangely but beautifully contrasted with these scorched solitudes is 
the narrow valley of the Nile, threading the desert for 1000 miles in 
emerald green, with its blue waters foaming in rapids among wild 
rocks, or quietly spreading in a calm stream amidst fields of corn, and 
the august monuments of past ages.”——Pp. 118-120. 


The American Continent, next in extent to that of the Old 
World, forms the subject of the next jive chapters of Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s work. It is 9000 miles in length and consists of two great 

eninsulas, united by a narrow isthmus, and has been divided 
into South, Central, and North America, all connected by the 
lofty chain of the Andes, rivalling almost the Himalayas in altitude, 
and stretching along the coast of the Pacific, from within the 
arctic to nearly the antarctic circle. South America is about 
4550 miles long, and2446 miles wide in its maximum breadth, be- 
tween Cape Roque on the Atlantic, and Cape Blanco on the 
Pacific Ocean. “It consists of three mountain systems, separat- 
ed by the basin of three of the greatest rivers in the world.” 
The Andes, commencing with the “ majestic dark mass of Cape 
Horn, runs northward along the western coast to the Isthmus of 
Panama as a single narrow chain, descending on the east to 
vast plains extending for hundreds of miles in a level as dead and 
as uninterrupted as that of the ocean. A detached mountain 
system rises in Brazil between the Rio de la Plata and the 
Amazons ; and between the latter river and the Orinoco, lies the 
mountain system of Parima and Guiana. The mighty chain of 
the Andes commences in Terra del Fuego, a snow-clad mountain 
6000 feet high, descending in glaciers to the narrow bays and 
inlets of the sea. For 1000 miles northward to the fortieth 

arallel of south latitude, the Pacific washes the very base of the 
Fergenion Andes.” “ The coast itself for sixty miles is begirt by 
walls of rock, which sink into an unfathomable depth, torn by 
long crevices or fiords similar to those in the Norwegian shore, 
ending in tremendous glaciers, whose masses falling with a 
crash like thunder, drive the sea in — breakers through 
these chasms.” Opposite the Chiloe Archipelago four magnifi- 
cent volcanoes blaze on the Andes, which, on entering Southern 
Chili, retire from the coast, leaving plains crossed % parallel 
mountain ranges 2000 or 3000 feet high, The Great Cordillera 
itself runs in a chain twenty miles broad, with a mean altitude 
of 12,000 feet. The mountain tops lie nearly horizontally, sur- 
mounted at distant intervals by groups of points, or a solitary 
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volcanic cone finely relieved by the clear blue sky. One of these, 
Descabezado, or “ the Beheaded,” is 12,102 feet high ; and behind 
Valparaiso, in the centre of a knot of mountains, the magnificent 
volcano of Aconcagua attains an elevation of 23,000 feet! In 
central Chili no rain falls for nine months in the year. In 
Southern Chili rain falls only once in two or three years. The 
Peruvian Andes commence about 24° of south latitude. They 
are separated for 1250 miles from the Pacific by a sandy desert 
about sixty miles broad, on which adrop of rain never falls. At 
the Nevada of Chorolque, in 214° of south latitude, the Andes 
“ become a very elevated narrow table-land, or longitudinal 
Alpine valley, in the direction of the coast, bounded on each side 
by a parallel row of high mountains rising much above the table- 
land. These parallel Cordilleras are united at various points by 
enormous transverse groups or mountain knots, or by single 
ranges crossing between them like dykes, a structure that pre- 
vails to Pasto, in 1°13’ north latitude.” There are no transverse 
valleys in the Andes, excepting a few opposite Patagonia and 
Chili, “ there is not an opening through these mountains in the 
remainder of their course to the Isthmus of Panama.” 

The following account of the table-lands of the Andes is ex- 
tremely interesting :-— 


“Unlike the table-lands of Asia,” says Mrs. Somerville, “ of the 
same elevation, these lofty regions of the Andes yield exuberant crops 
of every European grain, and have many populous cities enjoying the 
luxuries of life, with universities, libraries, civil and religious establish- 
ments, at altitudes equal to that of the Peak of Teneriffe, which is 
12,358 feet above the sea level. Villages are placed and mines are 
wrought at heights little less than the top of Mont Blanc. * * * 

“The table-land of Desaguadero, one of the most remarkable of 
these, has an absolute altitude of 13,000 feet, and a breadth varying 
from 30 to 60 miles: it stretches 500 miles along the top of the 
Andes, between the transverse mountain-group of Las Lipez, in 20° 
S. lat., and the enormous mountain-knot of Vilcaiiata and Cusco; 
which, extending from east to west, shuts in the valley on the north, 
occupying an area three times as large as Switzerland, and rising 8300 
feet above the surface of the table-land, from which some idea may be 
formed of the gigantic scale of the Andes. This table-land or valle 
is bounded on each side by the two grand chains of the Bolivian 
Andes: that on the west is the Cordillera of the coast ; the range on 
the east side is the Cordillera Reale. These two rows of mountains 
lie so near the edge that the whole breadth of the table-land, includ- 
ing both, is only 300 miles. All the snowy peaks of the Cordil- 
leras of the coast, varying from 18,000 to 22,000 feet in absolute 
height, are either active volcanoes or of volcanic origin, and with the 
exception of the volcano of Uvinas, they are all situate upon the 
maritime declivity of the table-land, and not more than 60 miles 
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from the Pacific; consequently the descent is very abrupt. The 
eastern Cordillera, which begins at the metalliferous mountains of 
Pasco and Potosi, is not more than 17,000 feet high to the south, and 
below the level of perpetual snow, but its northern portion contains 
the three peaked mountains of Sorata, 25,000 feet above the sea, and 
is one of the most magnificent chains in the Andes. The snowy part 
begins with the gigantic mass of Illimani, whose serrated ridges, 
elongated in the direction of the axis of the Andes, rise 24,000 feet 
above the ocean. ‘The lowest glacier on its southern slope does not 
come below 16,500 feet, and the valley of Totoral, a mere gulf 
18,000 feet deep, in which Vesuvius might stand, comes between 
Illimani and the Nevada of Tres Cruces, from whence the Cordillera 
Reale runs northward in a continuous line of snow-clad peaks to the 
group of Vilcaiiata and Cusco, which unites it with the Cordilleras of 
the coast. 

“The valley or table-land Desaguadero, occupying 150,000 
square miles, has a considerable variety of surface; in the south, 
throughout the mining district, it is poor and cold. ‘There Potosi, the 
highest city in the world, stands at an absolute elevation of 13,350 feet, 
on the declivity of a mountain celebrated for its silver mines, at the 
height of 16,060 feet. Chiquisaca, the capital of Bolivia, containing 
13,000 inhabitants, lies to the south-east of Potosi, in the midst of 
cultivated fields. The northern part of the valley is populous, and 
productive in wheat, maise, and other grain; and there is the Lake 
of Titicaca, twenty times as large as the Lake of Geneva. The islands 
and shores of this lake still exhibit ruins of gigantic magnitude, monu- 
ments of a people more ancient than the Incas. The modern city of 
La Paz d’Ayachuco, with 40,000 inhabitants, on its southern border, 
stands in the most sublime situation that can be imagined, having the 
vast Nevada of Illimani to the north, and the no less magnificent 
Sorata to the south. The two ranges of the Bolivian Andes in such 
close approximation, with their smoking cones and serrated ridges, 
form one of the most august scenes in nature.” —Pp. 128-131. 


One of the largest and most interesting table-lands in the 
Andes is that of Quito, 200 miles long, and 30 wide, 10,000 feet 
above the sea, and flanked by the most magnificent volcanoes 
and mountains in America. The snow-clad cone of Cayambe 
is traversed by the equator; and on the summit of Pinchincha, 
15,924 feet high, stands the signal cross erected by Bouguer and 
Condamine, when they were measuring a degree of the meridian, 
nearly a hundred years ago. The city of Quito, with a popula- 
tion of 70,000, stands on the side of Pinchincha, at the height of 
9000 feet above the sea. 

Among the numerous passes over the Chilian Andes, that of 
Portilla, 14,365 feet high, is the most elevated. The pass from 
Sorata to the auriferous valley of Tipuani in Bolivia, is reckoned 
the highest, and about 16,000 feet. The most difficult, though 
only 11,500 feet high, is that of Quincha in Colombia. 
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“ Nothing,” says Mrs. Somerville, “can surpass the desolation 
of these elevated regions, where nature has been shaken by terrific 
convulsions. The dazzling snow fatigues the eye; the huge masses of 
bald rock, the mural precipices, and the chasms yawning into dark 
unknown depths, strike the imagination ; while the crash of the aval- 
anche, or the rolling thunder of the volcano, startles the ear. In the 
dead of night, when the sky is clear and the wind hushed, the hollow 
moaning of the volcanic fire fills the Indian with superstitious dread 
in the deathlike stillness of these solitudes. 

‘*‘ In the very elevated plains in the transverse groups, such as that 
of Bombon, however pure the sky, the landscape is lurid and colour- 
less ; the dark-blue shadows are sharply defined, and from the thinness 
of the air it is hardly possible to make a just estimate of distance. 
Changes of weather are sudden and violent; clouds of black vapour 
arise, and are carried by fierce winds over the barren plains ; snow 
and hail are driven with irresistible impetuosity ; and thunder-storms 
come on, loud and awful, without warning. Notwithstanding the 
thinness of the air, the crash of the peals is quite appalling, while the 
lightning runs along the scorched grass, and sometimes, issuing from 
the ground, destroys a team of mules or a flock of sheep at one flash. 

*“ Currents of warm air are occasionally met with on the crest of 
the Andes—an extraordinary phenomenon in such gelid heights, 
which is not yet accounted for: they generally occur two hours after 
sunset, are local and narrow, not exceeding a few fathoms in width ; 
similar to the equally partial blasts of hot air in the Alps. A singular 
instance, probably of earth-light, occurs in crossing the Andes from 
Chili to Mendoza: on this rocky scene a peculiar brightness occa- 
sionally rests, a kind of indescribable reddish light, which vanishes 
during the winter rains, and is not perceptible on sunny days. Dr. 
Peeppig ascribes the phenomenon to the dryness of the air; he was 
confirmed in his opinion from afterwards observing a similar bright- 
ness on the coast of Peru, and it has also been seen in Egypt.”— 
Pp. 187, 138. 

We regret that the numerous subjects yet before us will not 
permit us to follow our authoress any farther through these lofty 
regions of fire and of snow, stumbling over their peaks of granite, 
threading their hideous gorges, blinded by the smoke of their still 
smouldering fires, suffocated by the sulphurous vapours from 
their still burning lungs, or panting under the thin air of their 
azure summits. Nor can we descend under her intelligent guid- 
ance to the no less sublime scenery of its lower regions—to visit 
the vast Patagonian desert of shingle, extending over 800 miles 
—to examine the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, 1000 feet above the 
sea, and the insalubrious swamps of 1000 square miles at their 
base, where two millions of cattle were starved between 1830 
and 1831, and where millions of animals are destroyed by the 
conflagration of the dry grass which covers them—to gaze upon 
the grassy Llanos of Orinoco and Venezuela, covering 153,000 
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square miles, and so perfectly smooth and level, “that there is 
not an eminence a foot high in 270 square miles—or to wander 
among the silvas or forests which cover the basin of the Amazons, 
extending 1500 miles along the river, with a breadth of from 350 
to 800 miles, limiting even its mountain chains, and covering an 
area six times the size of France. We cannot, however, part 
with Mrs. Somerville, in this interesting chapter, till we admire 
her poetical description of this woodland desert :— 


“ A deathlike stillness prevails from sunrise to sunset; then the 
thousands of animals that inhabit these forests join in one loud dis- 
cordant roar, not continuous, but in bursts. The beasts seem to be 
periodically and unanimously roused, by some unknown impulse, till 
the forest rings in universal uproar. Profound silence prevails at mid- 
night, which is broken at the dawn of morning by another general 
roar of the wild chorus. Nightingales, too, have their fits of silence 
and song: after a pause, they 


‘ —— all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 
As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps.’ * 


The whole forest often resounds, when the animals, startled from their 
sleep, scream in terror at the noise made by bands of its inhabitants 
flying from some night-prowling foe. Their anxiety and terror before 
a thunder-storm is excessive, and all nature seems to partake in the 
dread. The tops of the lofty trees rustle ominously, though not a 
breath of air agitates them; a hollow whistling in the high regions of 
the atmosphere comes as a warning from the black floating vapour ; 
midnight darkness envelopes the ancient forests, which soon after 
groan and creak with the blast of the hurricane. The gloom is ren- 
dered still more hideous by the vivid lightning and the stunning crash 
of thunder. Even fishes are affected with the general consternation ; 
for in a few minutes the Amazons rages in waves like a stormy sea.” 


—P. 148. 


The geology of South America possesses a peculiar interest. 
There are no fewer than three groups of active volcanoes in this 
regpon ; the most southern forming a line of volcanic action 800 
miles in length, from Patagonia to Central Chili; the second 
occupying 600 miles of latitude, between Araquipo and Patas ; 


and the third stretching 300 miles between Riobamba and Po- 
age a whole line of volcanic action being 1700 miles long. 

‘he chain of the Andes has experienced many upheavings and 
subsidences, especially at its south extremity. “ Stems of large 
trees, which Mr. Darwin found in a fossil state in the Upsallata 
range—a collateral branch of the Chilian Andes, near 700 miles 
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distant from the Atlantic—exhibit a remarkable example of such 
vicissitudes. ‘These trees, with the volcanic soil on which they 
had grown, had sunk from the beach to the bottom of a deep 
ocean, from which, after five alternations of sedimentary deposits 
and deluges of submarine lava of prodigious thickness, the whole 
mass was raised up, and now forms the Upsallata chain. Sub- 
sequently, by the wearing of streams, the imbedded trunks have 
been brought into view in a silicified state, projecting from the 
soil on which they grew—now solid rock.” 

In the tenth chapter our authoress treats of Central America, 
(including the West India Islands,) a “ tortuous strip of land” 
between 7° and 20° of N. Lat., stretching about 1000 miles from 
S.E. to $.W., and with a variable breadth of from 30 to 300 or 
400 miles. The plains of Panama, a little above the sea level, 
follow the direction of the Isthmus for 280 miles; and from the 
Bay of Parita, where they terminate, table-lands 3000 feet high, 
and covered with forests and complicated mountains, extend to 
the lake of Nicaragua. The plain of Nicaragua, which, with its 
lake, only 128 feet above the Pacific, and separated from the sea 
by a line of active volcanoes, occupies 30,000 square miles. The 
table-land of Guatemala, 5000 feet high, consists of verdant 
plains of great extent, fragrant with flowers. The city of New 
Guatemala stands beside the three volcanoes of Pacayo, Del 
Fuego, and D’Agua, from 7000 to 10,000 feet high, which ex- 
hibit “ scenes of wonderful boldness and beauty.” The volcano 
of D’Agua, with Old Guatemala at its feet, which it has twice 
destroyed, is a perfect cone, verdant to its summit, and occasion- 
ally ejecting torrents of boiling water and stones. “ In a line 
along the western side of the table-land and the mountains, there 
is a continued succession of volcanoes, at various distances from 
the shore, and at various heights on the declivity of the table- 
land. It seems as if a great crack or fissure had been produced 
in the earth’s surface along the junction of the mountains and 
the shore, through which the internal fire had found a vent.” 
Between 10° and 20° of N. iat., there are upwards of twenty 
active volcanoes, some of them higher than the central ridge, and 
subject to violent eruptions. 

The West India Islands, which have been called the Colom- 
bian Archivelago, are the wreck of a great convulsion, in 
which a part of South and Central America, now the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, subsided; while the table- 
land of Mexico was at the same time upheaved. The period of 
this subsidence must have been after the destruction of the great 
quadrupeds, and therefore geologically recent. The line of 
voleanic islands, beginning with St. Vincent and ending with 
Guadaloupe, have conical mountains bristled with rugged rocks. 
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Mrs. Somerville concludes the Physical Geography of America 
in her eleventh and twelfth chapters, treating in succession of 
the table-lands and mountains of Mexico—the Rocky Mountains 
—the maritime chains and mountains of Russian America—the 
great central plain or valley of the Mississippi—the Alleghany 
mountains—the Atlantic Slope, and the Atlantic Plains. The 
table-land of Mexico is 1600 miles long, equal to the distance 
between the north extremity of Scotland and Gibraltar! About 
7000 feet high on the east, it rises to 9000 at the city of Mexico, 
and declines to 4000 towards the Pacific. 


* One of the singular crevices through which the internal fire finds 
a vent, stretches from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, directly across 
the table-land, in a line about sixteen miles south of the city of Mexico. 
A very remarkable row of active volcanoes occurs along this parallel. 
Turtla, the most eastern of them, is in the 95th degree of west longi- 
tude, near the Mexican Gulf, in a low range of wooded hills. More to 
the west the snow-shrouded cone of Orizabo is 17,000 feet high; and its 
ever-fiery crater, seen like a star in the darkness of the night, has ob- 
tained it the name of Citlaltepetel, the ‘Mountain of the Star.’ Po- 
pocatepetl, the loftiest mountain in Mexico, 17,884 feet above the sea, 
lies still farther west, and is in a state of constant eruption. A chain 
of smaller volcanoes unites the three. On the western slope of the 
table-land, thirty-six leagues from the Pacific, stands the volcanic cone 
of Jorullo,* on a plain 2890 feet above the sea. It suddenly appeared 
and rose 1683 feet above the plain on the night of the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1759. The great cone of Colima, the last of this volcanic 
series, stands insulated in the plain of that name, between the western 
declivity of the table-land and the Pacific. * * * * 

“‘ Some points of the Sierra Madre are said to be 10,000 feet high, 
and 4000 above their base ; and between the parallels of thirty-six 
and forty-two degrees, where the chain is the watershed between the 
Rio Colorado and the Rio Bravo del Nort te, they are still higher, and 
perpetually covered with snow. * * 

“ Deep cavities, called Barancas, are a characteristic feature of the 
table-lands of Mexico. They are long narrow rents, two or three miles 
in breadth, and many more in length, often descending 1000 feet be- 
low the surface of the plain, with a brook or the tributary of some 
river flowing through them. Their sides are precipitous and rugged, 
with overhanging rocks covered with large trees. The intense heat 
adds to the contrast between these hollows and the bare plains, where 
the air is more than cool.”—Pp. 169-171. 


The Rocky Mountains stretch in two parallel chains, occasion- 
ally united by a transverse ridge from the Sierra Verde to the 
mouth of Mackenzie River. The eastern line rises even to the 
snow-level, and in mountains Hooper and Brown, to 15,590 and 





* See this Journal, vol. iv. p. 218. 
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16,000 feet above the sea. The chains along the shores of Rus- 
sian America are still more Alpine in their character, rising in the 
case of Mount Elias to 17,000. There are many active volcanoes 
in the branch running to Bristol Bay; and in the Prince of 
Wales’ Archipelago, there are no fewer than seven active vol- 
canoes. 

The great central plain of North America, between the Rocky 
and Alleghany Mountains, has an area of 3,240,000 miles. It 
is 5000 miles long, rarely more than 700 feet high, and nowhere 
more than 1500 feet. In part of its northern portion it con- 
tains the most fertile territory in the United States—in its middle 
are interminable grassy savannahs, or prairies, or enormous 
forests; in the south are sandy deserts 400 or 500 miles wide ; 
and in the far north are deserts rivalling those of Siberia in 
dreariness. 

When America was discovered, an uninterrupted forest spread 
over the country, from the Canadian lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Atlantic into the valley of the Mississippi, “ form- 
ing an ocean of vegetation of more than 1,000,000 square miles, 
of which the greater part still remain.” For hundreds of miles 
the mighty Ohio flows through magnificent forests with an un- 
dergrowth of rhododendrons, azaleas, and other beautiful shrubs. 
“ There the American forests appear in all their glory; the gi- 
gantic deciduous cypress, and the tall tulip-tree overtopping 
the forest by half its height ; a variety of noble oaks, &e., &e., and 
the liriodendron, the most splendid of the magnolia tribe, the 
pride of the forest.” In describing the immense forests of Ca- 
nada, consisting of spruce and pine trees, which grow to a great 
height, like bare spars with a tufted crown, Mrs. Somerville 
describes, after Mr. Taylor, the effects produced upon a forest by 
a heavy fall of snow. 


“ After a heavy fall of snow, succeeded by rain and a partial thaw, 
a strong frost coats the trees and all their branches with transparent 
ice often an inch thick: the noblest trees bend under the frost, and 
icicles hang from every bough which come down in showers with the 
least breath of wind. The hemlock spruce, especially, with its long 
drooping branches, is then like a solid mass. If the wind freshens, 
the smaller trees become like corn beaten down by the tempest, while 
the large ones swing heavily in the breeze. The forest at last gives 
way under its load ; tree comes down after tree with sudden and ter- 
rifie violence, crushing all before them, till the whole is one wide up- 
roar, heard from afar, like successive discharges of artillery. Nothing, 
however, can be imagined more brilliant and beautiful than the effect 
of sunshine in a calm day on the frozen boughs, where every particle 
of the icy crystal sparkles, and nature seems decked in diamonds,”— 
Pp. 178, 179. 
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In her nineteenth chapter, Mrs. Somerville includes the arctic 
and antarctic regions of Greenland, Spitzbergen, Iceland, Jan 
Mayen’s land, and the Antarctic lands recently discovered by Sir 
James Ross. The coasts of Greenland, with which we are ac- 
quainted, are indented by fiords stretching into the interior often 
for 100 miles. These inlets, hemmed in by walls of rock, often 
2000 feet high, terminate in glaciers, which are sometimes pres- 
sed down by the superincumbent ice, so as often to fill the fiord, 
and project like bold headlands into the sea. Undermined by 
the action of the waves, huge masses, like little mountains, fall 
into the sea, with a crash like thunder, and form the icebergs, 
which are either stranded by currents on the arctic coast, or 
driven into lower latitudes till they are thawed under a tropical 
sun. In 68° of N. latitude a great fiord is supposed to stretch 
across the table-land and divide the country into S. and N. Green- 
land, “ which last extends indefinitely to the very pole” of the 
earth. 

Iceland, 200 miles E. of Greenland, though a fifth part larger 
than Ireland, is, generally speaking, a country of volcanoes and 
ice, only avout 4000 square miles of it being habitable.* “ The 
peculiar feature of Iceland lies in a trachytic region, which seems 
to rest on an ocean of fire.” It consists of two parallel ranges of 
Jokul or Ice Mountains, rising from table-lands, passing through 
the very centre of the island, from N.E. to S.W., and separated 
by a longitudinal valley. The most extensive of these ranges is 
the eastern one, which contains Orefa Jokul, the highest moun- 
tain in Iceland. Many thousand square miles are covered with 
glaciers which descend far into the low lands. 


“ The longitudinal space between the mountainous table-lands is a 
low valley 100 miles wide, extending from sea to sea, where a sub- 
stratum of trachyte is covered with lava, sand, and ashes, studded 
with low volcanic cones. It is a tremendous desert, never approached 
without dread even by the natives; a scene of perpetual conflict be- 
tween the antagonist powers of fire and frost, without a drop of water 
or a blade of grass: no living creature is to be seen, not a bird nor even 
an insect. The surface is a confused mass of streams of lava rent by cre- 
vices; and rocks piled on rocks, with occasional glaciers, complete the 


* In treating of Iceland, Mrs. Somerville quotes by mistake, “ Trevelyan’s 
Travels in Iceland.” Sir Walter ‘Trevelyan never was in Iceland, and never 
wrote any book of travels, or any work upon Iceland. The work to which Mrs. 
S. has, by an oversight referred, is a Memoir On the Vegetation and Tempera- 
ture of the Faroe Islands, published in the Ed. New Phil. Journal, Jan. 1837, 
and re-printed, with corrections, at Florence, in 1837. Sir Walter visited Faroe 
in 1821; and in a letter, dated July 24, 1822, addressed to the writer of this 
afticle, and published in the Ldinburgh Transactions, vol. ix., p. 461, he has given 
a very interesting notice of the “* Mineralogy of the Faroe Islands,” 
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scene of desolation. * * * The extremities of the valley are more 
especially the theatres of perpetual voleanic activity. At the southern 
end, which opens to the sea in a wide plain, there are many volcanoes, of 
which Hekla is most known, from its insulated position, its vicinity 
to the coast, and its tremendous eruptions. The cone is divided into 
three peaks by crevices which are filled with snow: one of these fis- 
sures cleaves the mountain from the summit to the base; it is supposed 
to have been produced by the great eruption of 1300. Between the 
years 1004 and 1766, twenty-three violent eruptions have taken place, 
one of which continued six years, spreading devastation over a coun- 
try once the abode of a thriving colony, now covered with lava, scoria, 
and ashes; and in the year 1846 it was in full activity. ‘The erup- 
tion of Skaptar, which broke out on the 8th of May, 1783, and con- 
tinued till August, is one of the most dreadful recorded. The sun 
was hid many days by dense clouds of vapour, which extended to 
England and Holland, and the quantity of matter thrown out in this 
eruption was computed at fifty or sixty thousand millions of cubic 
yards. Some rivers were heated to ebullition, others dried up: the 
condensed vapour fell in snow and torrents of rain; the country was 
laid waste, famine and disease ensued, and in the course of the two 
succeeding years 1300 people and 150,000 sheep and horses perished. 
The scene of horror was closed by a dreadful earthquake. Previous 
to the explosion an ominous mildness of temperature indicated the 
approach of the voleanic fire towards the surface of the earth: similar 
warnings had been observed before in the eruptions of Hekla.”— 
Pp. 193, 194. 


The Boiling Springs or aqueous eruptions of Iceland, called 
Geysers, which were long ago well described by Sir John Stan- 
ley, Sir W. Hooker, and Sir George Mackenzie, are among the 
most interesting phenomena in physical geography, and have 
been ranked even among “ the greatest wonders of the world.” 
As Mrs. Somerville has devoted to them only a brief para- 
graph, and has scarcely described the Great Geyser itself, we 
must endeavour to supply this defect, trusting that in another 
edition she will enlarge this portion of her work. These volca- 
nic fountains are situated about 16 miles north of Skalholt, to 
the east of a small ridge, separated by a swamp from a group of 
high mountains. The principal fountains are the Great and 
Little Geysers and the Tunguhver. The Great Geyser rises from 
a cylindrical pipe or pit, 8 or 10 feet in diameter, and 75 feet in 
perpendicular depth, opening into the centre of a basin from 46 
to 56 feet in diameter, and four feet deep. Hot water, having silex 
in solution, rises gradually through the pit till it rans over, depo- 
siting silicious sinter at the bottom, and round the cavity. When 
the basin is full, subterranean explosions, like the firing of distant 
cannon, are heard at intervals of some hours, accompanied with 
a tremulous motion of the ground. The water then rushes up 
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from the pit, and sinking again, agitates the water in the basin, 
and causes it to overflow. A stronger rush of water now takes 
lace, clouds of vapour follow, and loud explosions are heard. 
team escapes in large quantities, and the water is thrown up to 
the height of 100 or 150 feet.* The cold air condenses the 
steam into vapour, which is tossed about in dense clouds, tumbling 
one over another with singular rapidity, and forming a sight o/ 
great interest and magnificence. When the basin and its pipe 
are thus emptied the explosions cease, and are renewed after 
they have been again filled trom below. Mr. Henderson found 
the temperature of the water in the basin 203° before an explo- 
sion, and 183° after it. The New Geyser, or Strockr, 140 yards 
from the Geyser, is an irregularly shaped pit, nine feet in diameter 
and 44 deep. The water is seen in a state of great agitation 
about 20 feet below the orifice, which is not encircled like the 
cavity of the other Geyser, by silicious sinter. At variable in- 
tervals a prodigious rush of steam issues with a roaring noise; and 
so great is the force of propulsion, that the mass of vapour rises 
perpendicularly to the height of 100 and sometimes 200 feet, even 
when there is a good deal of wind. When large stones are thrown 
into the pit they are shivered to pieces, and thrown upwards to a 
height often greatly exceeding that of the columns of vapour and 
water.f In the valley of Reikholt is situated, among a great num- 
ber of boiling springs, the celebrated spring of Tunguhver: it 
consists of two cavities, distant only 3 feet, from which the water 
is ejected in alternate jets. While the water is thrown up from 
the one cavity, in a narrow jet, 10 feet high, the water in the other 
cavity is in a state of violent ebullition. The narrow jet, after 
playing for about four minutes, subsides, and the water in the 
other cavity instantly rises in a greater column, to the height of 
three or four feet. After playing three minutes this greater jet 
subsides, and the other rises to repeat its singular alternations. 
The general phenomena of the Geysers are obviously caused 





* Mr. Henderson discovered, that by throwing stones into the spring, he could 
make it play whenever he chose, and throw its waters to nearly double their usual 
height. In describing the three hot springs, next to the Geysers in magnitude, 
called Nordur-hver, Oxu-hver, and Sydster-hver, Mr. Henderson mentions the 
extraordinary statement made by Horrebow in his Natural History of Iceland, that 
“ when the water of the Nordur-hver is put into a bottle, it continues to jet twice 
or thrice with the fountain ; and if the bottle be corked immediately, it bursts in 
pieces on the commencement of the following eruption of the spring! ! !”’—Jour- 
nal, vol. i. p. 55, note, and p. 146. 

+ In the time of Olafsen and Povelsen the height of the jet was 360 feet. In 
1772, when visited by Von Troil, it rose to 92 feet. In 1789, Sir John Stanley 
found it 96 feet. In 1804, Lieut. Ohlsen found it by a quadrant to be 212 feet. 
In 1809, Sir W. Hooker mentions 100 feet ; and in 1810, Sir George Mackenzie 
makes the height 90 feet. In 1814, Mr. Henderson made the height of the jet 
equal to 75 feet, but in August 18]5, he saw it reach an elevation of 150 feet.— 
Journal of a Residence in Iceland, vol. i. p. 55, Note, 
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by the generation of steam in cavities containing water, and of 
such a strength that when the steam occupies a certain space it 
overcomes the pressure of the water, which is thrown out and 
followed by the steam. It is not easy, however, and has not 
been satisfactorily done, to explain the irregular alternations of 
the Tunguhver springs. Although the principal Geysers have 
been playing for 600 years, yet they are subject to great changes, 
arising from changes in the internal fires by which they are 
produced. One of the springs which Sir John Stanley describes 
as incessant, and which Sir George Mackenzie mentions as very 
active when he visited the island in 1809, was found by Mr. Bar- 
row to be extinct in 1834, and the surface of the neighbourhood 
so changed, that the appearances described by the older travel- 
lers could not be recognised. In the same valley there is a small 
rock, from the top of which hot springs issue ; and at Reikholt, the 
celebrated hot bath, excavated 600 years ago, by Snorro Sturle- 
son, is still to be seen. It is 14 feet in diameter and six feet deep, 
and is supplied with hot water from a spring 100 yards distant, by 
means of a covered channel, which has been injured by an earth- 
quake, and by cold water from another neighbouring fountain. 
In the district of Guldbringé, in the Sulphur Mountains, there 
are natural cauldrons of a black boiling mud, and also nu- 
merous jets of steam. One of the most remarkable of these 
springs is the mud volcano of Reykiahlid near Myvat. It 
issues from the crater of Mount Krabla, in the N.E. extremity 
of the island, and has been well described by Mr. Henderson, 
who visited Iceland in 1814 and 1815. At the bottom of a deep 
gully there is a pool 300 feet in circumference, containing black 
liquor and mud. From the orifice in the centre of the pool there 
is emitted, with a loud thundering noise, a huge column of mud, 
equal in diameter to that of the great Geyser, rising at first to a 
height of 12 feet, but soon ascending by starts to its greatest 
elevation, which is often above 30 feet. The column rapidly 
subsides, and when it has completely fallen, the orifice can be 
recognised only by a gentle bubbling, up of the surface. These 
eruptions lasting only about 23 minutes, are repeated every five 
minutes. The above,” says Mr. Henderson, * is an outline of 
this wonderful pool, but its horrors are absolutely indescribable. 
To be conceived they must be seen; and I am convinced that the 
awful impression they left on my mind no length of time will 
ever be able to erase.”* M. Mengé of Hanau, who visited Ice- 
land in 1819, informs us that the silicious water of the hot springs 
contains sulphur, gypsum, alum, bole, &c., that these substances 
disappear as soon as the water cools, and that the residuum is 
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trap-porphyry in the Geysers, /ava in those of Reikaness, basalt 
in those of Kryswick, and even amygdaloid in others! M. Mengé 
satisfied himself that the Westmanna Islands, 18 miles from Ice- 
land, were once continuous with it; and he was informed that 
the volcano of Heimo-Ey, in these islands, was “ formed probably 
by a subterranean communicating canal, during an eruption of 
Ey afialla Jokul.” 

W e would willingly linger over this land of wonders did our 
limits permit us. We would describe its Odada Hraun, or dis- 
trict of “ Horrible Lavas ;’—its moving ice-mountains 20 miles 
long, 15 broad, and 400 feet high, approaching to and receding 
from the coast ;—its Ale Wells, which intoxicate those who drink a 
considerable quantity on the spot ;—its magnificent Llldborg,* or 
“ Fortress of Fire,” with its lava battlements 200 feet high and 
1800 in cireuit ;—the Lon-dranqur, or two “ curious looking 
natural obelisks, the highest of which is 240 feet from its base; ; 
—the sulphur mountains of Krisuvick ;—the wonderful moun- 
tain of Orzfa Jokul, which burst with a dreadful explosion in 
1367, and again in "1727, pouring out deluges of hot water, in 
which 600 sheep and 160 horses perished ; ;—and, finally, the vol- 
eanic Jokul Kotlugia, which poured forth such floods of ice and 
water that the church of Hofdubrecka was observed to swim 
among the masses of ice to a considerable distance in the sea, 
before it fell to pieces !f 

Mrs. Somerville has mentioned only in a few lines the islands of 
Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen, which are peculiarly interesting to 
Englishmen, as they are within the reach of our more adventurous 
whale ships. Captain, now Dr. Scoresby, visited both of these is- 
lands, and has published a very valuable description of them, from 
which we shall glean a few interesting facts. The principal ob- 
ject in Jan Mayen i is the voleanic mountain of Beerenber g, or the 


* A Plate representing this extraordinary voleanic hill i is given by Dr. ‘Hender- 
son, in vol. ii., p. 28. 

+ These extraordinary scenes, no doubt, from want of space, are not described by 
Mrs. Somerville. Regarding Iceland as one of the most extraordinary spots on the 
surface of the earth, the very focus of subterranean fires still raging beneath it, and 
producing phenomena of the most gigantic and interesting character, we would 
strongly recommend to the notice of our readers the valuable and able work of Dr. 
Henderson, entitled, Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence in that Island during the 
years 1814 ‘and 1815.2 vols, Edinburgh, 18]8. The object of the author “ was 
exclusively to investigate the wants of its inhabitants with respect to the Holy 
Scriptures,’ ” and to adopt measures for supplying them: The personal narrative 
is exceedingly interesting, and the description of the physical wonders of the island 
correct and scientific ; while a tone of elevated and unobtrusive piety runs, in a 
gentle under-current, through the whole book. We are surprised that such a work 
is not better known ; and while we recommend the republication of it in a cheap 
form, we would bespeak for it the especial patronage of the Christian reader. It 
is impossible to follow the author in his adventurous journey without feeling at 
every step that the great Architect of our globe is at that moment working with a 
tremendous agency, before us, above us, and beneath us, 
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Mountain of Bears, situated at the north extremity of the island. 
It rises from a mountainous base, and rears its ice-clad summit 
to the height of 6870 feet. Captain Scoresby ascended another 
volcanic mountain, between 1000 and 1500 feet high, with an 
elliptical crater, 400 by 240 feet wide, on the side of which was 
a subterranean cavern, from which issued a spring of water, that 
afterwards disappeared in the sea. Between the north-east and 
south-east Capes there are three remarkable icebergs, which 
occupy three hollows in the almost perpendicular cliff, which 
stretches from the base of Beerenberg to the water’s edge. Their 
perpendicular height was about 1284 feet. These icebergs, un- 
like any he had seen, resembled cataracts suddenly frozen. 

A little to the north of Prince Charles’s Island, on the east 
coast of Spitzbergen, there are extraordinary accumulations of 
ice, known by the name of the Seven Icebergs. Each of them 
is about a mile long, and nearly 200 feet high at the sea edge ; 
and each ccompies a deep valley opening towards the sea, and 
flanked by hills 2000 feet high, and terminated in the interior 
by a chain of mountains, about 3500 feet in height. The 
largest iceberg which Captain Scoresby saw was a little to the 
north of Horn Sound, extending eleven miles in length along 
the coast: the highest part of its sea-front was 2102 “feet, and 
its breadth towards the interior about 1600 feet. Captain 
Scoresby had the good fortune to witness’ the fall of a mass of 
ice into the sea, about 50 feet square, and 150 feet high. It 
descended with an awful crash, like that of thunder, and broke 
into a thousand pieces. ‘ The water into which it plunged was 
converted into an appearance of vapour or smoke like that from a 
furious cannonading.” 

Mrs. Somerville concludes her description of the polar regions 
with an interesting abstract of the discoveries of Sir James Ross 
in the Antarctic Zone; but we must refer our readers to the 
more ample details, which we have already given in our analysis 
of Sir James’s important work.* 

In the fourteenth chapter of the work before us, anc the last 
which relates to the physical description of the Eartn, Mrs. 
Somerville treats of the continent of Australia, Van Diemen’s 
Island, New Zealand, New Guinea, and Borneo—a region full of 
interest both to the philosopher and the statesman. The continent 
of New Holland, 2400 miles long, and 1700 broad, is marked on 
its eastern coast ’by a chain of mountains 1500 miles long, which 
has generally a meridional direction, and never deviates much 
from the coast. Their average height is only from 2400 to 4700 
feet; and the loftiest of — Mount suena does not exceed 


* See this. Journal, vol. viii. 7-216. 
Ppp: 
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6500 feet. The character of these mountains is peculiarly 
rugged and savage, in some cases round at top, and crowned 
with forests; but generally, though wooded on their flanks, ter- 
minating in bare aiguilles, tooth-shaped peaks, and flat crests 
of granite or porphyry, mingled with patches of snow. The tri- 
angle of Van Diemen’s Island contains 27,200 square miles. 
The mountainous chain from New Holland starts from Cape 
Portland, passes through the Island in the shape of the letter Z, 
with an average altitude of 3750 feet, and an average distance 
of forty miles from the coast.* 

New Zealand is divided by dangerous and rocky channels 
into three islands—the Northern, or New Ulster, the Middle, or 
New Munster, and the Southern Island, or New Leinster, which 
is an exceedingly small one. Chains of lofty mountains pass 
through the islands, rising in New Ulster 14,000 feet “ above the 
stormy ocean around, buried two-thirds of their height in per- 
manent snow and glaciers, and exhibiting, on the grandest scale, 
all the Alpine characters, with the addition of active volcanoes 
on the eastern and western coasts.” In New Munster or the 
middle island, where, according to Major Bunbury, the bleak 
and savage appearance of its chain of mountains, covered with 
eternal snow, was forcibly contrasted with the real amenity of 
its climate, and the fertility of its soil near the coast, is situated 
the interesting Free Church settlement of Otago, now establish- 
ing under the patronage of the New Zealand Company. The 
river Clutho, which forms the southern boundary of the settlement, 
is a magnificent river, a quarter of a mile broad at its mouth, 
and winding, with a navigable channel, six fathoms deep, through 
extended plains of great beauty and extraordinary fertility. Coal 
in thick beds, iron, and copper—the material elements of civilisa- 
tion, are found in this district; and we trust that its better and 
nobler ingredients of churches and schools, will soon consecrate 
the sites of Dunedin and Port Chalmers, and rear a Christian 
population who will do honour to their Scottish ancestors by 
their piety and virtues, and diffuse the blessings of knowledge 
and religion over the benighted regions around. 

After describing very briefly the principal islands of the Indian 
Archipelago—the largest of them Papua or New Guinea, 1400 
miles long, by 200 in breadth, and with mountains 16,000 feet 
high, embracing two active volcanoes ; and Borneo, the next in 
size, with its diamonds, and gold, and spices, and its noble British 
Rajah—Mrs. Somerville proceeds to give a very interesting ac- 
count of the coral formations in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 





* An account of the fossil forest of the Derwent will be found in this Journal, 
vol. viii, p. 202, 
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presenting a valuable abstract of the admirable generalizations of 
Mr. Darwin. But as we have already had occasion to direct the 
attention of our readers to this curious branch of Physical Geo- 
raphy, we must refer our readers to a former Article,* and 
follow Mrs. Somerville to the volcanic islands in the Pacific. 
Although these islands are very numerous, yet there is not one of 
them within the immense areas of subsidence marked out by the 
coral islands and reefs of the Pacific; and “there is not an 
active volcano within several hundred miles of an archipelago, 
or even group of the Atolls or Lagoon Islands. The volcanic 
islands are, generally speaking, arranged in zones, one of the 
most active of which is the Banda group, including Timor, Sum- 
bawa, Bali, Java, and Sumatra, forming a curved line 2000 
miles long.” The little island of Gounong-api, belonging to the 
Banda group, contains a voleano of great activity; and such is 
the elevating pressure of submarine fire on that part of the ocean, 
that a mass of black basalt rose up, of such magnitude, as to fill 
a bay sixty fathoms deep, and so quietly, “ that the inhabitants 
were not aware of what was going on till it was nearly done.” The 
second zone of volcanic islands, containing many open vents, 
begins to the north of New Guinea, and passes through New 
Britain, New Ireland, Solomon’s Island, and the New Hebrides. 
The third, and greatest of all the volcanic zones, commences at 
the north extremity of Celebes, including Gilolo, “ bristled with 
volcanic cones,” the Philippine isles of Formosa, Loo-Choo, and 
the Kurile isles of Kamtchatka, which contain several active vol- 
canoes of great height. Volcanic eruptions in the Japan Archi- 
pelago occur in six islands east of Jephoon ; and in the Kurile 
islands the internal fire has shewn itself in eighteen volcanoes. 
In the beginning of this century there appeared two new islands, 
one five miles round, and the other 3000 feet high, in a part 
of the ocean so deep, that a line of 1200 feet did not reach the 
bottom. ‘ On the other side of the Pacific the whole chain of 
the Andes, and the adjacent islands of Juan Fernandez and 
the Galapagos, form a vast volcanic area, which is actually now 
rising.” In the table-land of Western Asia, where the internal 
fire had once been intensely active, we have now only the spent 
volcano of Demavend, from whose snowy cone smoke occasion- 
ally issues. In the table-land of Eastern Asia there is only one 
volcano in the chain of Thian-Chan.t 
In those parts of the earth where the internal fire has not 





* See this Journal, vol. vi. pp. 243-249. 

+ See this Journal, vol. v. pp. 477-480. An interesting map, shewing “ the 
phenomena of voleanic action, the regions visited by earthquakes, and the distri- 
bution of volcanoes over the globe,” will be found in Berghaus and Johnston’s 
Physical Atlas, part iv., Geology, Plate VII. 
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found an easy exit, earthquakes of various degrees of intensity 
frequently occur. When the boiling lava within forces itself up 
beneath the ocean, it gives birth to two waves—one along the 
bed of the ocean, which is the real shock of the earthquake, and 
the other on the aqueous surface, which, travelling with a slower 
motion, reaches the shore with its desolating surge, long after 
the real shock has spent its violence on the land. The earth 
wave varies from an inch in height to two or three feet, and 
when it comes to shallow soundings “ it carries with it to the 
land a long flat aqueous wave.” On arriving at the beach, the 
water drops in arrear from the superior velocity of the shock, 
so that at that moment the sea seems to recede before the great 
ocean wave arrives. 


** Three other series of undulations are formed simultaneously with 
the preceding, by which the sound of the explosion is conveyed 
through the earth, the ocean, and the air, with different velocities. 
That through the earth travels at the rate of from 7000 to 10,000 
feet in a second in hard rock, and somewhat less in looser materials, 
and arrives at the coast a short time before, or at the same moment 
with the shock, and produces the hollow sounds that are the harbin- 
gers of ruin; then follows a continuous succession of sounds, like the 
rolling of distant thunder, formed, first, by the wave that is propa- 
gated through the water of the sea, which travels at the rate of 4700 
feet in a second; and, lastly, by that passing through the air, which 
only takes place when the origin of the earthquake is a submarine 
explosion, and travels with a velocity of 1123 feet in a second. The 
rolling sounds precede the arrival of the great wave on the coasts, 
and are continued after the terrific catastrophe when the eruption is 
extensive.” —P, 229. 


The earthquake which destroyed Lisbon had its centre of 
action immediately below the city, and shook “ an are of 
700,000 square miles, equal to a twelfth part of the circumfer- 
ence of the globe.”* 

Mrs. Somerville now proceeds, in her jifteenth chapter, to 
treat of the OcCEAN—its size—colour—pressure and saltness ;—its 
tides, waves, and currents—its temperature—its Arctic and An- 
tarctic ice, and its inland seas. The bed of the ocean is diver- 
sified like the land with mountains and plains—with table-lands 
and valleys, here barren, there covered with sea-plants, but 
everywhere teeming with life. The detritus of the land is con- 
tinually filling up its bed, but this is counteracted by the 
elevation of the land, which keeps its shores invariable. The 





* See this Journal, vol. iv. p. 240, &c. 
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Great Pacific Ocean has a larger area than all the dry land on 
the globe. It covers 50,000,000 of square miles, and 70,000,000 
including the Indian Ocean. From Peru to Africa it is 16,000 
miles wide. It is generally unfathomable between the tropics, 
where its depth is so great, that a line five miles long has in many 
places not reached the bottom. The Atlantic Ocean, apparently 
stretching from Pole to Pole, is 5000 miles wide, and covers 
25,000,000 square miles. The following are its depths in dif- 
ferent places :— 
Feet. 
In 27° 26’ 3” Lat., and Long. 17° 27’, 
West of the Cape of Good Hope 450 miles...16,062 higher than 
Mont Blanc. 
In 15° 3’ 5” Lat., and W. Long. 23° 14’,......27,600* as high as 
the Himalaya. 


The German Ocean, now rapidly filling up by the detritus from 
the land, has in a great part of its bed a depth of only 93 feet! 
and even near the precipitous coast of Norway the depth is only 
5460 feet. At the depth of a mile and a quarter the pressure of 
the sea is equal to 2809 Ibs. on every inch of surface. In the 
Arctic Ocean shells are seen at the depth of 1180 feet, and amon 
the West Indian islands at 180 feet, so that the light which fel 
upon these shells would have been visible to an eye at least 960 
feet deep in the one case, and 360 feet in the other. The 
colour of all water when pure is a fine bright blue, becoming 
green When mixed with certain vegetable matters, and Pa 
yellow when derived from mosses. The saltness of the sea is 
greatest at the parallel of 22° N. Lat. and 17° S. Lat., dimin- 
ishing towards the Equator and the Poles where it is least, owing 
to the melting of the ice. At the Straits of Gibraltar the water 
is four times as salt at a depth of 670 fathoms as it is at the sur- 
face. 

The central area of the Pacific and the Atlantic is occupied 
with the great oceanic tide-wave, which is raised by the joint 
action of the sun and moon. From this continually oscillating 
wave, partial waves diverge in all directions, finding their way 
into seas and estuaries, with various velocities, depending on the 
form of the coast and the depth of the channel, and the nature 
of its bed. In some parts of the coast of Britain the tides rise 
50 or 60 feet. In the Bristol Channel and the Gulf of St. Malo 
they rise 47 feet, according to Captain Beechey, and at the Bay 
of Fundy 60 feet, while at St. Helena they never exceed three 








* The line did not reach the bottom. 
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feet, and are scarcely visible among many of the tropical islands 
in the Pacific. At Courtown, according taCaptain Beechey, 
there is little or no rise of the water, and at Swanage the spring- 
tides are scarcely five feet. 

The tide at the equator follows the moon at the rate of 1000 
miles an hour. In the Turury channel at Cayenne the sea 
rises 40 feet in five minutes, and as suddenly ebbs. The highest 
waves which occur at the Cape of Good Hope do not exceed 40 
feet from their lowest to their highest point. Under the heaviest 
gales the sea is probably tranquil at the depth of 200 or 300 feet. 

The tranquillity of the ocean is disturbed by cwrrents varying 
in their extent and velocity, owing to causes both permanent 
and variable. The great currents which flow from the two poles 
to the equator, are deflected by the diurnal motion of the earth, 
acquiring a rotatory motion as they advance, till they combine 
into one great current flowing from east to west with the velocity 
of nine or ten miles a-day. The Gulf stream, and other currents, 
which we have elsewhere described, originate from this great 
“ oceanic river.” * 

As the mean temperature of the earth at the poles is about 
10° of Fahrenheit, and about 2° or 3° below zero at the two poles 
of maximum cold, 12° distant from the poles of revolution, and 
situated in the meridians of Canada and Siberia, the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans arecompletely frozen during eight months of the 
year, a continuous body of ice, extending round the poles of 
maximum cold, and occupying a sort of elliptical area above 
4000 miles in its mean diameter. ‘The icebergs which are de- 
tached in pieces from the glaciers, that lie on the margin of 
this gelid region, are sometimes drifted southward 200 miles 
from their origin. ‘The largest and the farthest travelled icebergs 
come from the South Pole. Capt. D’Urville observed one thir- 
teen miles long, with perpendicular sides 100 feet high. The 
icebergs of the Arctic Zone have been already described ; and, in 
our review of Sir James Ross’s voyage, the reader will find in- 
teresting details respecting the ice-masses of the Antarctic Ocean, 
and the dangers of navigating an icy sea.f 

After describing the inland} seas which diverge from the two 
great oceans, and which, in the case of the Atlantic, have a coast 
of 48,000 miles, and of the Pacific only 44,000, Mrs. Somer- 









* See this Journal, vol. iv. p. 248,and Berghaus and Johnston’s Physical Atlas, 
Hydrology, Plates I. II. I1I. shewing the currents, &e., of the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Indian Oceans, 

+ See this Journal, vol. viii. p. 205, &c. See also vol. i. pp. 31, 32. ; vol. iv. 
p. 248 ; and Berghaus and Johnston’s Physical Atlas, part i., p. 6. § vii. 

+ The Baltic, Black Sea, Mediterranean, Baffin’s Bay, Hudson’s Bay, Gulf of 
Mexico, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. . 
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ville proceeds in her sixteenth chapter to the subject of springs, 
hot and cold, and to the origin and cause of floods in rivers, devot- 
ing the other two chapters of the first volume, and the two first 
chapters of the second, to the description of the river systems 
and lakes of the great continents of the earth. 

Although hot and boiling springs are most common in vol- 
canic regions, yet they are often found at the distance of many 
hundred miles from volcanic districts. In the Austrian dominions 
there are no fewer than 1500 medicinal springs, containing sul- 
phuric and carbonic acids, iron, magnesia, sulphur, iodine, and 
other ingredients. The boiling springs of Iceland, Italy, and the 
azores, deposit silex; and all over the world there are springs 
that deposit carbonate and sulphate of lime in enormous quantities. 
The brine-springs of Cheshire have flowed unchanged for 1000 
years. “ Springs of naphtha and petroleum are abundant roand 
the Caspian sea,” the petroleum forming even lakes in that sin- 
gular region. 

In the physical geography of rivers many interesting pheno- 
mena are presented to the student. While it is the general 
character of a river to advance with an increasing quantity of 
water to the sea, there are cases where rivers and streams are 
absorbed by the soil, and are actually lost before they reach the 
ocean. At the Perte du Rhone the river disappears and re-ap- 
pears, and there are streams in Derbyshire which are lost for a 
time and again rise to view. When the Arve which runs into 
the Rhone below Geneva is swollen by a freshet, it sometimes 
drives back the Rhone into the Lake of Geneva, and on one oc- 
casion the retrograde current actually made the mill-wheels re- 
volve in the opposite direction. 


“ Instances have occurred of rivers suddenly stopping in their 
course for some hours, and leaving their channels dry. On the 26th 
of November, 1838, the water failed so completely in the Clyde, Nith, 
and Teviot, that the mills were stopped eight hours in the lower part 
of their streams. The cause was the coincidence of a gale of wind 
and a strong frost, which congealed the water near their sources. 
Exactly the contrary happens in the Siberian rivers, which flow from 
south to north over’so many hundreds of miles; the upper parts are 
thawed, while the lower are still frozen, and the water, not finding an 
outlet, inundates the country.”—P. 270. 


The tides of the ocean often flow up rivers to a great distance 
from their mouths, and frequently to a height far above the 
level of the sea. In the Amazons, the tide is perceptible 576 
miles from its mouth, and in the Orinoco it ascends 255 miles. 

It would require much greater space than our limits allow, to 
give even the briefest abstract of Mrs. Somerville’s four chapters 
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on the River or Hydraulic systems, and on the Lakes in the Old 
and New World. It is impossible, indeed, to peruse these chapters 
with the interest which they possess, unless we have before us 
excellent charts of the River systems themselves, free of all the 
other details which are given in ordinary maps. Maps of this 
kind, of great beauty and accuracy, have been published by 
Messrs. Johnston and Berghaus; and we would recommend to 
our readers to study this part of Mrs. Somerville’s work with 
these beautiful hydrological plates in their hands.* 

In treating of River systems, hydrologists divide the subject 
into eight different parts—the Basins—the Watershed and Por- 
tage—the Bifurcations—the Size and Length of Rivers—the River 
Courses—the Deltas—the Velocity of Rivers, and their Develop- 
ment. The basin of a river is the whole sources, brooks, and 
rivulets, whose waters contribute to its formation—or the surface 
of the country which it drains. The watershed is the place where 
waters begin to descend in opposite directions. When the water- 
shed is flat, so that barges can be easily conveyed over it from 
one river to another, the places where this can be done are 
called portages. When opposite river basins are separated by a 
country so depressed on its surface as to permit the water of one 
river, when diverted from its channel, to join another river with 
which it has no connexion, the phenomenon is called the bifur- 
cation of a river. There are many such bifurcations in America, 
and in the deltas of rivers generally ; but the most remarkable 
is that in which the Casiqguiare, (which our countryman, Sir R. 
Schomberg,t lately found to be 120 miles long in direct distance, 
and 176 in its windings,) flowing through the plains of Esmeral- 
da, unites the Orinoco with the Maranon. It is 300 feet wide 
where it leaves the Orinoco, and 1650 where it joins the Guai- 
nia, a tributary of the Maranon. The size and length of rivers, 
including their windings, is an indication of their importance 
both in navigation and commerce. In the progress of a river, 
it is divided into the upper, the middle, and the lower course. 
The upper course is generally through rapids, the middle course 
through plains, and the lower where it tends to divide and 
ramify forms Deltas, (so called from their resemblance to the 
Greek letter Delta A,) which are divided into fluviatile, lacustrine, 
and maritime—fluviatile, when the river falls into another— 
lacustrine, when it falls into a lake—and maritime, when it falls 
into the sea. The velocities of rivers indicate the form and in- 
slination of their channels, and the volume of water they con- 








* These charts, two in number, form Plates V. and VI. of the department of Hy- 
drology in the Physical Atlas, and represent the Oceanic Rivers, the Continental 
Rivers, and the River Basins. 

+ Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. x., p. 248. 
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tain. The development of a river is its length from its source to 
its mouth, including all its windings and turnings. 
Johnston and Berghaus in their definitions, we shall now present, 
on their authority, the following abridged view of the different 





River systems in the Old and New Worlds :— 


Rhine, 
Vistula, 
Zlbe, 


Nile, 
Po, 
Rhone, 


Danube, 
Dnieper, 
Don, 


Obi, 
Yenisei, 
Lena, 


Volga, Caspian, 


Sir 
4 Aral 
Amoo, { ~* . 


Amour, 
Yang-tse-Kiang, 
Hoang-ho, 


Ganges and 
Bramapoutra, 
Indus, 


\ 
j 


Great Lakes & St.) 


Lawrence, 
Orinoco, 
Maranon, 
La Plata, 


) 





River Basins 
in square 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 


miles. miles. 
16,324 360 
14,160 280 
10,464 344 
MEDITERRANEAN SYSTEM. 
130,200 1,820 
7,488 232 
7,040 208 
EUXINE SYSTEM, 
58,520 880 
42,420 548 
42,104 408 
ARCTIC SYSTEM. 
231,200 ‘1,276 
196,132 1,228 
148,600 1,398 
CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. 
99,360 600 
59,480 760 
48,400 816 


EAST PACIFIC SYSTEM. 
145,720 1,220 
136,800 
134,400 


1,568 
1,120 


SYSTEM OF INDIAN OCEAN. 
108,120 824 
78,000 


1,096 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 
297,600 860 


52,000 
1,512,000 
886,400 


368? 
1,543 
1,028 





Direct length Windings 
in geog. in geog. 


miles, 


600 
520 
684 


2,240 
$52 
560 


1,496 
1,080 
960 


2,320 
2,800 
2,400 


2,040 
1,208 
1,400 


2,380 
2,880 
2,280 


1,680 
1,960 


1,800 


1,352? 
3,080 
1,920 





Following 


Ratio of 
windings to 
direct length. 


0.6 
0.8 
1.0 


1.0 
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SYSTEM OF THE MEXICAN GULF, &e. 


River Basins Direct length Windings Ration of 


in square in geog. in geog. windings to 
miles. mniles, miles. direct length. 
Mississippiand. gg 499 = 1,412 8,560 1.5 
Missouri, 
Rio del Norte, - 180,000 1,220 ? 1,840 0.5 
ARCTIC SYSTEM. 
Mackenzie River, . 441,600 964 2,120 i2 
Saskatchevan, . 360,000 924 1,664 0.8 
WEST PACIFIC SYSTEM. 
Columbia, - 196,400 576 1,360 1.4 
Colorado, . - 169,200 512 800? 0.6 


If we reckon the whole running waters of Europe to be unity, 
or 1.00, the quantities discharged into the different seas will be 


Black Sea, . 0.27 parts. Baltic, ‘ 0.13 
Caspian, ; 0.16 ,, German Ocean, 0.11 
Mediterranean, 0.14 ,, Arctic Sea, 0.06 
Atlantic, ‘ O43 x 


Hence the Black Sea swallows up the third part of all the run- 
ning waters in Europe ! 

The quantity of water discharged by each of the European 
rivers will be as follows, assuming all the rivers to give 1.00 
parts. 


The Volga discharges 0.14 parts. Don, . 0.05 
Danube, ; O12 + Rhine, 0.03 
Dnieper, ‘ 00.6 ,, Dwina, 0.02 


With the following table, shewing the characters of the great 
American lakes, we must conclude our observations on the Ly- 
drology of the earth.* 


Height 
Mean length Mean breadth Mean above Area in 
in miles. in miles. depth. sea. square miles, 

Lake Superior, . 400 80 900 596 = 32,090 
ake Michigan, . 320 70 1000 =578 =22,400 
Lake Huron, ‘ 240 80 1000 578 = 26,400 
Lake Erie, ; 240 40 84 565 9,600 
Lake Ontario, . 180 35 500 =232 6,300 





* The reader will find more ample details in the letter-press descriptions of Berg- 
haus and Johnston’s Hydrological Maps, Plates V. and VI. 
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From the physical geography of the waters of the globe, Mrs. 
Somerville proceeds in the twentieth chapter to the consideration of 
the Air, or the Atmosphere—its density—its currents—its tem- 
perature—its moisture—its electricity—its diamagnetism, and 
its constituents.* These important subjects are treated in the 
narrow space of ten pages, and of course without any of those 
interesting details of which they are susceptible. Mrs. Somer- 
ville will, no doubt, supply the defects of this chapter in a second 
edition, and dwell at greater length upon these and other topics 
which are little more than mentioned. There is, in our opinion, 
no department of Physical Geography so interesting as that of 
the atmosphere, and none certainly with which we are so inti- 
mately connected, and in which we are so deeply interested. 
Mrs. Somerville does not even mention the Isothermal lines of 
Humboldt and his fellow-labourers ; nor the optical phenomena 
of the atmosphere, such as its polarization, its colours, its pheno- 
mena of unequal refraction ; nor its optical and electrical meteor- 
ology; nor the distribution of magnetism either in the atmo- 
sphere or on the earth.f 

The remaining chapters of Mrs. Somerville’s work, eleven in 
number, are devoted to the interesting subject of the distribution 
of organic life over the globe. Jive of these are devoted to the 
nourishment and growth of plants, and to the vegetation and 
Flora of the four quarters of the globe, and beneath the surface 
of the ocean. She then treats in separate chapters of the distri- 
bution of insects—of fishes—of reptiles—of birds—of the mam- 
malia—and, finally, of the “ distribution, condition, and future 
prospects of the human race.” We could have wished to follow 
Mrs. Somerville in her instructive journey through the world of 
organic life, standing in mute admiration before its gigantic de- 
nizens, recognising in everything that lives and breathes the 
wisdom and benevolence of its Maker—enjoying with grateful 
heart the luxurious repasts, physical and intellectual, which or- 
ganic nature provides—and looking forward with faith and hope 
to the final development of those mysterious arrangements in 
which we have to perform so prominent a part :-—Our exhausted 
space, however, will not allow us, and we regret this the less, as 
the importance of the subject may induce us to return to it, 
when we can command ample room for its interesting details. 





* M. Doyer has very recently shewn that the composition of the atmosphere 
is constantly changing, the quantity of oxygen varying from 20.5 to 21.3. Comptes 
Rendus, §c., 14 Fev., 1848, p. 194, and 21 Fev. p. 234, ote. 

+ Some of these topics have been treated in this Journal, vol. iv. p. 20, and vol. v. 
p- 491 ; and in the Physical Atlas, so often referred to, the reader will find the 
temperature, pressure, currents, and polarization of the atmosphere graphically re- 
presented in Plates I. IL. and V. of Meteorology, while the distribution of mois- 
ture, and the amount of rain over tlie globe, is represented in Plates JI], and IV, 
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In the last chapter of her work, occupying a considerable 
space, Mrs. Somerville treats of the distribution, condition, and 
future er aan of the human race. ‘The human family consists 
of 860 millions of souls, speaking more than 2000 languages. 
It has been divided into jive classes—the Circassian race, the 
Mongol-Tartar race, the Malayan race, the Ethiopian and 
the American races. The Circassian race, with their small, 
finely modelled head, fine hair, and symmetrical form, inhabit 
all Europe, except Lapland, Finland, and Hungary. The 
Mongol-Tartars occupy all Asia north of the Persian-table-land, 
and the Himalaya range—the whole of Eastern Asia from the 
Bramapoutra to Behring’s Straits—together with the Arctic re- 
=~ of North America, north of Labrador, and Hungary. They 

ave “broad skulls, high cheek-bones, small black eyes, obliquely 
set, long black hair, and a yellow or sallow complexion.” ‘The 
Malayan race, with their “ dark complexion, lank coarse black 
hair, flat face, and obliquely set eyes,” occupy the Indian Archi- 
pelago, New Zealand, Chatham Island, the Society group, and 
several others of the Polynesian Islands, together with the Philip- 
pines and Formosa. The Lthiopian race, with their “ black com- 
ape black, woolly, or frizzled hair, thick lips, projecting jaw, 

igh cheek-bones, large prominent eyes,” occupy all Africa south 
of the Sahara, half of Madagascar, the continent of Australia 
Mindanao, Gilolo, the High Lands of Borneo, Scandinavia, 
Timor, and New Ireland. ‘The American race occupy all America 
from 62° of North Latitude to the Straits of Magellan. They are 
of a reddish brown, or copper colour with long black hair, deep 
set black eyes, and aquiline nose. Inhabiting different climates, 
from the frozen soil of the Arctic Zone, to the burning sands of 
the Equatorial regions; fed upon different food—suited to the 
climate ; occupied in different pursuits, both physical and men- 
tal—these different races, though sprung from the same stock, 
have gradually acquired those features, both corporeal and men- 
tal, by which they are at present distinguished. 

Is it possible that the human family thus composed, severed 
by language, separated by oceans, and placed at such inequal 
distances from the goal of civilisation—can ever be combined into 
one harmonious community, striving in one common cause, and 
aiming at one common end? When we look at the white race— 
the self-constituted aristocracy of the species—reared under civil 
and religious institutions, and claiming the superiority due to 
piety and learning, we can scarcely conceive them to belong to 
the same family as the other races upon whom the light of 
science and revelation has not yet been permitted to shine. The 
difficulty, however, gradually disappears when we contemplate 
civilized man in his principles and conduct as an individual 
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agent. The Christian citizen with his household, or his cargo 
of slaves—the gold-thirsty colonist with his ferocious blood- 
hounds—the crafty statesman with his minions of corruption, 
and the conqueror with his battalions equipped for bloodshed, 
are not less striking anomalies among a civilized and Christian 
people, than the African bartering his kindred for gold—or the 
Indian burning the widow and drowning the child—or the can- 
nibal drinking the blood and eating the flesh of his species. 
Civilisation has, doubtless, improved the condition and softened 
the manners of the white man, and law, with its brawny arm, 
keeps him within the pale of social order and duty; but with all 
his henuieies and cultivation, and all his lofty pretensions, he 
is a savage at his heart. Entrenched in power he withholds 
from his brother the natural and inalienable rights of his species; 
armed with authority he denies to ignorance and crime the very 
means of instruction and reformation; fortitied with his tenure 
of parchment, he has even refused to the outcast—to the heart- 
broken penitent—to the feeble and aged saint, a spot of barren 
earth on which he may pour out his soul in the agony of contri- 
tion, or breathe a dying prayer to the God of grace and con- 
solation. This is civilized man in his individual phase. This is 
the legislator decked in his little brief authority. This is the 
heartless miscreant wearing the Christian badge, and “ doing 
what he wills with his own.” It is not then by the arts of civil- 
ized life, or by the extension of industry or of commerce, that we 
can hope to reclaim and refine the savage. ‘The process is too 
slow in its steps, and too superficial in its agency. It is by the 
more summary process of the schoolmaster and the missionary 
that the red and the black man must rise to the rank, and 
high above it, of his white oppressor. It is by statutes which 
no Solon has devised—by laws which no tyrant has yielded to 
fear—by influences “ not of man,” that the outcasts of social life, 
now steeped in ignorance and crime, will be brought back into 
the fold of civilisation, to rival in secular virtues its more favoured 
occupants, if not to outstrip them in those loftier acquirements 
which civilisation neither teaches nor appreciates. 


We have thus followed Mrs. Somerville through her intellectual 
journey over the globe, delighted and improved by her instruc- 
tions, and anxious that others should derive from them the same 
pleasure and advantage. From the extracts which we have made 
our readers will see that the work is written in a style always sim- 
ple and perspicuous, often vigorous and elegant, and occasionally 
rising to a strain of eloquence commensurate with the lofty ideas 
which it clothes. In Mrs, Somerville’s pages no sentiments are 
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recorded which the Christian or the philosopher disowns. In asso- 
ciating life with nature—in taking cognizance of man as tenant 
of the Earth-home which she describes, her sympathies are ever 
with the slave, her aspirations ever after truth secular and divine ; 
and everywhere throughout her work we meet with just and noble 
sentiments, the indication and the offspring of a highly culti- 
vated and well-balanced mind. 

Anxious to promote the circulation of a work so interesting 
and useful, we venture to express our regret that Mrs. Somer- 
ville has not illustrated the various topics of which she treats 
with lithographic sketches of the general features of the earth, 
and of the more remarkable phenomena which she describes. The 
eye is a most powerful auxiliary to the mind in enabling it cor- 
rectly to apprehend the phenomena of the natural world, and 
readers not very ardent in the pursuit of knowledge are often led 
to the study of what has first become interesting to them through 
the organs of sense. Having had the advantage of perusing 
Mrs. Somerville’s work, with the Physical Atlas of Berghaus and 
Johnston before us, we cannot doubt that the value and popula- 
rity of future editions would be greatly enhanced even by illus- 
trations on a small scale. 

In several of the departments of physical geography we have 
noticed omissions, besides those already mentioned, which we 
have no doubt Mrs. Somerville will think it right to supply. 
The following are a few of the subjects of a popular nature which 
we think require a place in a treatise on Physical Geography. 
The mountain avalanches of the Rigi—and of the White Moun- 
tains in New Hampshire; the descent of the glacier of Getroz 
into the Dranse; the great caverns and caves in America,* 
India,t Tunkin, Carniola, Hungary, and France; the natural 
ice-houses near Salisbury in America ; the ice-caverns of France, 
Switzerland, and Russia; the transportation of erratie blocks by 
ice and by water; the parallel roads of Glenroy, and the raised 
sea-heaches of Scandinavia ; the masses of meteoric iron in Brazil, 
Louisiana, Siberia, and Peru; the singular burning mountain of 
Wengen in Australia ; the conflagrations in the quicksilver mines 
of Idria; the floating islands of Ancient and Modern History ; 
the remarkable Lake of Cirknitz in Carniola, supplied by subter- 
ranean springs; the Lake of Ybera, described by Azara as formed 
by infiltration from the River Parana ; the springs of inflammable 
gas by which some of the American villages are lighted; the 

* The Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky. 


+ The Cave of Booban in the Cossyah Mountains—the Phoanga Caves in Junk 
Ceylon and on the Martaban River. 
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subterraneous sounds of Nakous, and the sounds of driven sand as 
described by y Mr. Hugh Miller; the sounds which issue from granite 
rocks, the inscriptions on living trees, as described by Pre ofessor 
Aghardof Lund; the destruction of forests by flights of wild pigeons 
that darken the air by their number; the rapid changes in the 
quicksands of the lesser Syrtes as decctibed by Captain Smith ; _— 

tlie phenomena of tornadoes and w aterspouts as expounded by Mr. 
Redfield, General Reid, and Mr. Espy ; and the Isogeothermal 
lines of Professor Kupfier. We are aware that Mrs. Somer- 
ville was necessarily limited both in the range of her subjects 
and the space which could be devoted to them ; but we are sure 
that all who have perused her work would be delighted to hear 
that she finds another volume necessary for the complete discus- 
sion of so popular and important a department of knowledge. 


In bringing to a close our survey of the Earth, brief and gene- 
ral as it has been, the mind cannot quit in silence the extraor- 
dinary scenes which have been presented to it. While the na- 
tions to whom such a possession has been given are yet sunk in 
ignorance, idolatry, and superstition, and are yielding only by 
imperceptible concessions to the laws which reason, and con- 
science, and revelation have enjoined ; and while the empire of 
Truth and Reason—of Peace and Love, is seen only in the 
far distance as something to which we are making an inappre- 
ciable advance—the material world exhibits to us the same phase 
of transition, the same slow and measured approach to some new 
condition at which it is destined to arrive. The flood of life, 
which is now rushing from the crowded haunts of civilisation in 
search of food or freedom, will in time spread itself over lands 
now preparing for its reception, and there will be no spot of 

earth from which the voice of gratitude and praise does not rise. 
The great features of the earth are doubtless permanently mo- 
delled. Its everlasting hills —its boundless continents—its 
swelling seas—and its mighty rivers, may be fixed and immuta- 
ble; but its barren steppes—its interminable deserts—its wilder- 
nesses of wood and of sand, must yet smile with vegetation, and 
swarm with life. The diluvian wave may yet spread over arid 
plains the rich sediment which it bears. The voleano m: ry yet 
cover with its erupted mud the very regions which it has score shed ; 
and its lava stream may turn the irrigating current which it stems 
over the barren plains that have been scathed by its fires. 
The mighty forests on the Orinoco and the Amazons, which now 
wave unseen, will yet become the coalfield of generations un- 
born ; and the mass of vegetation which annually” dies among its 
trunks—the verdant ‘arpte which every returning sun withers 
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on the savannas and Llanos of the west—and the very flowers 
which there blush unseen, will add their tribute to the great store- 
house of combustion. The Condor of the rock, which no eye but 
One has descried within its cleft of basalt, or upon its peak of gra- 
nite ; and the tiny Humming-bird, whose brilliant drapery no eye 
has admired, will be consigned to the same mausoleum of stone, 
and re-appear in some future age to chronicle the era of their 
birth. 

Let not the Christian Philosopher view these anticipations as 
at variance with the truths which he cherishes and believes. If 
the inspired Historian of Creation has withheld from us the event- 
ful chronicles of the earth previous to its occupation by man, In- 
spiration has been equally silent respecting the revolutions it has 
yet to undergo. Science has carried us back to primeeval times 
through long cycles of the past, to disclose to us views of creation 
at once terrible and sublime. It is our only guide to the events 
of the future, and whatever may be the catastrophes which it 
predicts, or the secrets which it may disclose, it can teach us no 
other lesson than that which we have already learned—* that 
the earth and the works that are therein shall be burnt up,” and 
that there shall be “ a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 


dwelleth righteousness.” 
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Art. VI.—The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith, A Bio- 
graphy. In Four Books. By Joun Forster. London, 1848. 


Tus book accomplishes a retribution which the world has 
waited for through seventy and odd years. Welcome at any 
rate by its purpose, it is trebly weleome by its execution, to all 
hearts that linger indulgently over the frailties of a national 
favourite once wickedly exaggerated—to all hearts that brood in- 
dignantly over the powers of that favourite once maliciously un- 
dervalued. 

A man of original genius, shewn to us as revolving through the 
leisurely stages of a biographical memoir, lays open, to readers 
a for sympathy, two separate theatres of interest: one in 

is personal career; the other in his works and his intellectual 
development. Both unfold together; and each borrows a se- 
condary interest from the other: the life from the recollection of 
the works—the works from the joy and sorrow of the life. There 
have, indeed, been authors whose great creations, severely pre- 
conceived in a region of thought transcendent to all impulses of 
earth, would have been pretty nearly what they are under 
any possible changes in the dramatic arrangement of their lives. 
Happy or not happy—gay er sad—these authors would equally 
have fulfilled a mission too solemn and too stern in its obliga- 
tions to suffer any warping from chance, or to bend before the 
accidents of life, whether dressed in sunshine or in wintry gloom, 
But generally this is otherwise. Children of Paradise, like the 
Miltons of our planet, have the privilege of stars—to “ dwell 
apart.” But the children of flesh, whose pulses beat too sym- 
pathetically with the agitations of mother-earth, cannot sequester 
themselves in that way. They walk in no such altitudes, but at 
elevations easily reached by ground-winds of humble calamity. 
And from that cup of sorrow, which upon all lips is pressed in 
some proportion, they must submit, by the very tenure on which 
they hold their gifts, to drink, if not more profoundly than 
others, yet always with more peril to the accomplishment of 
their earthly mission. 

Amongst this household of children too tremulously asso- 
ciated to the fluctuations of earth, stands forward conspicuously 
Oliver Goldsmith. And there is a belief current—that he was 
conspicuous, not only in the sense of being constitutionally flexi- 
ble to the impressions of sorrow and adversity, in case they had 
happened to occur, but also that he really had more than his 
share of those afflictions. We are disposed to think that this 
was not so. Our trust is, that Goldsmith lived upon the whole 
a life which, though troubled, was one of average enjoyment. 
Unquestionably, when reading at midnight, and in the middle 
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watch of a century which he never reached, this record of one 
so amiable, so guileless, so upright, or seeming to be otherwise 
for a moment only in the eyes of those who did not know his 
difficulties, nor could have understood them; when recurring 
also to his admirable genius, to the sweet natural gaiety of his 
oftentimes pathetic humour, and to the varied accomplishments 
from talent or erudition, by which he gave effect to endowments 
so fascinating—one cannot but sorrow over the strife which he 
sustained, and over the wrong by which he suffered. A few 
natural tears one sheds at the rehearsal of so much contumely 
from fools, which he stood under unresistingly as one bareheaded 
under a hail-storm ;* and worse to bear than the scorn of fools, 
was the imperfect sympathy and jealous self-distrusting esteem 
which he received to the last from friends. Doubtless he suf- 
fered much wrong; but so, in one way or other, do most men: 
he suffered also this special wrong, that in his life-time he never 
was fully appreciated by any one friend—something of a coun- 
ter-movement ever mingled with praise for him—he never saw 
himself énthroned in the heart of any young and fervent admirer, 
ani he was always overshadowed by men less deeply genial, though 
more showy than himself:—but thesethings happen, and have hap- 
pened to myriads amongst the benefactors of earth. Their names 
ascend in songs of thankful commemoration, but not until the 
sars are deaf that would have thrilled to the music. And these 
were the heaviest of Goldsmith’s afflictions : what are likely to be 
thought such, viz., the battles which he fought for his daily 
bread, we do not number amongst them. To struggle is not to 
suffer. Ileaven grants to few of us a life of untroubled prospe- 
rity, and grants it least of all to its favourites. Charles I. 
carried, as it was thought by a keen Italian judge of physio- 
gnomy, a predestination to misery written in his features. And 
it is probable that if any Cornelius Agrippa had then been 
living, to show him in early life the strife, the bloodshed, the 
triumphs of enemies, the treacheries of friends, the separation 
for ever from the familiar faces of his hearth, which darkened the 
years from 1642 to 1649, he would have said—* Prophet of 
wo! if I bear to live through this vista of seven years, it is be- 
cause at the further end of it thou showest me the consolation 
of a scaffold.” And yet our persuasion is, that in the midst of 
its deadly agitations and its torments of suspense, probably 





* We do not allude chiefly to his experience in childhood, when he is reported 
to have been a general butt of mockery for his ugliness and his supposed stupidity ; 
since, as regarded the latter reproach, he could not have suffered very long, hav- 
ing already at a childish age vindicated his intellectual place by the verses which 
opened to him an academic destination. We allude to his mature life, and the 
supercilious condescension with which even his reputed friends doled out their 


praises to him, 
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enough by the energies of hope, or even of anxiety which ex- 
alted it, that period of bitter conflict was found by the king 
a more ennobling life than he would have found in the torpor 
of a prosperity too profound. To be cloyed perpetually is 
a worse fate than sometimes to stand within the vestibule 
of starvation; and we need go no farther than the confiden- 
tial letters of the court ladies of this and other countries to 
satisfy ourselves how much worse in its effects upon happi- 
ness than any condition of alarm and peril, is the lethargic 
repose of luxury too monotonous, and of security too absolute. 
If, therefore, Goldsmiths lite had been one of continual struggle, 
it would not follow that it had therefore sunk below the standard 
of ordinary happiness. But the life-struggle of Goldsmith, 
though severe enough (after all allowances) to challenge a feel- 
ing of tender compassion, was not in such a degree severe as has 
been represented.* He enjoyed two great immunities from suf- 
fering that have been much overlooked; and such immunities 
that, in our opinion, four in five of all the people ever connected 
with Goldsmith’s works, as publishers, printers, compositors, 
(that is, men taken at random,) have very probably suffered 
more, upon the whole, than he. The immunities were these :— 
Ist, From any Lodily taint of low spirits. He had a constitu- 
tional gaiety of heart; an elastic hilarity; and, as he himself 
expresses it, “a knack of hoping”’—which knack could not be 
bought with Ormus and with Ind, nor hired for a day with the 
peacock-throne of Delhi. How easy was it to bear the brutal 
affront of being to his face described as “ Doctor minor,” when 
one hour or less would dismiss the Doctor major, so invidiously 
contradistinguished from himself, to a struggle with scrofulous 
melancholy; whilst Ae, if returning to solitude and a garret, 
was returning also to habitual cheerfulness. There lay one im- 
munity, beyond all price, from a mode of strife to which others, 
by a large majority, are doomed—strife with bodily wretched- 
ness. Another immunity he had of almost equal value, and 
yet almost equally forgotten by his biographers, viz. from the 
responsibilities of a family. Wife and children he had not. 
They it is that, being a man’s chief blessings, create also 
for him the deadliest of his anxieties, that stuff his pillow 
with thorns, that surround his daily path with snares. Sup- 
pose the case of a man who has helpless dependants of this 
class upon himself summoned to face some sudden failure of 
his resources: how shattering to the power of exertion, and, 





* We point this remark not at Mr. Forster, who, upon the whole, shares our 
opinion as to the tolerable comfort of Goldsmith’s life ; he speaks indeed clse- 
where of Goldsmith’s depressions ; but the question still remains—were they of 
frequent recurrence, and had they any constitutional settlement? We are in- 
clined to say xo in both cases, a 
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above all, of exertion by an organ so delicate as the creative 
intellect, dealing with subjects so coy as those of imaginative 
sensibility, to know that instant ruin attends his failure. Suc- 
cess in such paths of literature might at the best be doubtful ; 
but success is impossible, with any powers whatever, unless 
in a genial state of those powers; and this geniality is to be sus- 
tained in the case supposed, whilst the eyes are fixed upon the 
most frightful of abysses yawning beneath his feet. He is to 
win his inspiration for poetry or romance from the prelusive cries 
of infants clamouring for daily bread. Now, on the other hand, in 
the case of an extremity equally sudden alighting on the head of 
a man in Goldsmith’s position, having no burthen to support but 
the trivial one of his own personal needs, the resources are end- 
less for gaining time sities to look around. Suppose him ejected 
from his lodgings: let him walk into the country, with a pencil 
and a sheet of paper; there sitting under a hay-stack for one 
morning, he may produce what will pay his expenses for a week : 
a day’s labour will carry the sustenance of ten days. Poor may 
be the trade of authorship, but it is as good as that of a slave in 
Brazil, whose one hour’s work will defray the twenty-four hours’ 
living. Asa reader, or corrector of proofs, a good Latin and 
French scholar (like Goldsmith) would always ve enjoyed a 


preference, we presume, at any eminent printing-office. This 


again would have given him time for looking round; or, he 
might perhaps have obtained the same advantage for deliberation 
from some confidential friend’s hospitality. In short, Goldsmith 
enjoyed the two privileges, one subjective—the other objective— 
which, when uniting inthe same man, would prove more than a 
match for all difficulties that cowdd arise in a literary career to him 
who was at once a man of genius so popular, of talents so versatile, 
of reading so various, and of opportunities so large for still more 
extended reading. ‘The subjective privilege lay in his buoyancy 
of animal spirits; the objective in his freedom from respon- 
sibilities. Goldsmith wanted very little more than Diogenes: 
now Diogenes could only have been robbed of his tub :* which 
perhaps was about as big as most of poor Goldsmith’s sitting- 


* Which tub the reader may fancy to have been only an old tar-barrel : if so, 
he is wrong. Isaac Casaubon, after severe researches into the nature of that tub, 
ascertained to the general satisfaction of Christendom that it was not of wood, or 
within the restorative powers of a cooper, but of earthen ware, and once shattered 
by a horse’s kick, quite past repair. In fact, it was a large oil-jar, such as the remnant 
of the forty thieves lurked in, when waiting for their captain’s signal from Ali 
Baba’s house ; and in Attica it must have cost fifteen shillings, supposing that the 
philosopher did not steal it, Consequently a week’s loss of house-room and credit to 
Oliver Goldsmith, at the rate of living then prevalent in Grub Street, was pretty 
much the same thing in money value as the loss to Diogenes of his crockery house 
by burglary, or in any nocturnal lark of young Attic wine-bibbers. The under- 
writers would have done an insurance upon either man at pretty much the same 


premium, 
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rooms, and far better ventilated. So that the liability of these 
two men, cynic and non-cynic, to the kicks of fortune, was pretty 
much on a par; whilst Goldsmith had the advantage of a better 
temper for bearing them, though certainly Diogenes had the 
better climate for soothing his temper. 
But it may be imagined, that if Goldsmith were thus fortu- 
nately equipped for authorship, on the other hand the position 
of literature, as a money-making resource, was in Goldsmith’s 
days less advantageous than in ours. We are not of that opi- 
nion; and the representation by which Mr. Forster endeavours 
to sustain it seems to us a showy but untenable refinement. 
The outline of his argument is, that the aristocratic patron had, 
in Goldsmith’s day, by the progress of society, disappeared ; he 
belonged to the past—that the mercenary publisher had taken 
his place—he represented the ugly present—but that the great 
reading public (that true and equitable patron, as some fancy) 
had not yet matured its means of effectual action upon litera- 
ture: this reading public virtually, perhaps, belonged to the 
future. All this we steadfastly resist. No doubt the old full- 
blown patron, en grand costume, with his heraldic bearings em- 
blazoned at the head of the Dedication, was dying out, like the 
golden pippin. But he still lingered in sheltered situations. 
And part of the machinery by which patronage had ever moved, 
viz., using influence for obtaining subscriptions, was still in capi- 
tal working order—a fact which we know from Goldsmith him- 
self, (see the Enquiry ;) for he tells us that a popular mode of 
publication amongst bad authors, and certainly it needed no 
publisher’s countersign, was by means of subscription papers: 
upon which, as we believe, a considerable instalment was usually 
paid down when as yet the book existed only by way of title- 
age, supposing that the whole sum were not even paid up. 
Then as to the publisher, (a nuisance, we dare say, in all stages of 
his Natural History,) he could not have been a weed first spring- 
ing up in Goldsmith’s time, but must always have been an indis- 
ensable broker or middleman between the author and the world. 
™ the days even of Horace and Martial the book-seller (biblio- 
pola) clearly acted as book-publisher. Amongst other passages 
proving this, and showing undeniably that Martial at least had 
sold the copyright of his work to his publisher, is one arguing 
pretty certainly that the price of a gay drawing-room copy must 
have been hard upon £1, 11s. 6d. Did ever any man hear the 
like? A New York newspaper would have been too happy to 
pirate the whole of Martial had he been three times as big, and 
would have engaged to drive the bankrupt publisher into a mad- 
house for twopence. Now, it cannot be supposed that Martial, 
a gay light-hearted fellow, willing to let the public have his book 
for a shilling, or perhaps for love, had been the person to put 
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that ridiculous price upon it. We may conclude that it was the 
publisher. As to the public, that respectable character must 
always have presided over the true and final court of appeal, 
silently defying alike the prestige of patronage and the intrigu- 
ing mysteries of publishing. “Lordly patronage might fill the 
sails of one edition, and masterly publishing of three. But the 
books that ran contagiously through the educated circles, or that 
lingered amongst them for a generation, must have owed their 
success to the unbiassed feelings of the reader—not overawed by 
authority, not mystified by artifice. Varying, however, in what- 
ever proportion as to power, the three possible pone to an act of 
publication will always be seen intermittingly at work—the volup- 
tuous self-indulging public, and the insidious publisher, of course ; 
but even the brow-beating patron still exists in a new avatar. For- 
merly he made his descent upon earth in the shape of Dedicatee ; 
and it is true that this august being, to whom dedications burned 
incense upon an altar, withdrew into sunset and twilight during 
Gok: Ismith’s period ; but he still revisits the glimpses of the moon 
in the shape of author. When the auctorites of a peer could no 
longer sell a book by standing at the head of a dedication, it lost 
none of its power when standing on a title-page as the author. 
Vast catalogues might be composed of books and pamphlets that 
have owed a transient success to no other cause on earth than 
the sonorous title, or the distinguished position of those who wrote 
them. Ceasing to patronise other people’s books, the grandee 
has still power to patronise his own. <All celebrities have this form 
of patronage. And, for instance, had the boy Jones* (otherwise 
called Inigo Jones) eee enough of book-making skill to 
forge a pl: ausible curtain-lecture, as overheard by himself when 
concealed in Her Majesty’s bed-rcom, ten steam-presses working 
day and night would not have supplied the public demand ; and 
even Her Majesty must herself have sent for a large-paper copy, 
were it only to keep herself az courant of English literature. 
In short, first, the extrinsic patronage of books ; secondly, the 
self-patronage of books in right of their merits ; and thirdly, the 
artificial machineries for diffusing the knowledge of their exist- 
ence, are three forces in current literature that ever have existed 
and must exist, in some imperfect degree. Horace recognises 
them in his 
** Non Di, non homines, non concessere column.” 


* It may be necessary to explain, for the sake of the many persons who have 
come amongst the reading public since the period of the incident referred to, that 
this was a boy called Jones, who was continually entering Buckingham Palace 
clandestinely, was as regularly ejected by the police, but with respectable pertinacity 
constantly returned, and on one occasion effected a lodgment in the royal bed- 
chamber. Some happy wit, in just admiration of such perseverance and impu- 


dence, christened him, /n- wo -go Jones, 
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The Di are the paramount public, arbitrating finally on the fates 
of books, and generally on some just ground of judgment, though 
it may be fearfully exaggerated on the scale of importance. The 
homines are the publishers ; and a sad homo the publisher some- 
times is, particularly when he commits insolvency. But the 
columne are those pillars of state, the grandees of our own 
age, or any other patrons, that support the golden canopy of our 
transitory pomps, and thus shed an alien glory of coloured light 
from above upon the books falling within that privileged area. 
We are not therefore of Mr. Forster’s opinion, that Gold- 
smith fell upon an age less favourable to the expansion of literary 
powers, or to the attainment of literary distinction, than any 
other. The patron might be a tradition—but the public was 
not therefore a prophecy. My lord’s trumpets had ceased 
to sound, but the vor populi was not therefore muffled. The 
means indeed of diffusive advertisement and of rapid circulation, 
tle combinations of readers into reading societies, and of roads 
into iron net-works, were as yet imperfectly developed. These 
gave a potent stimulus to periodic literature. And a still more 
operative difference between ourselves and them is—that a new 
class of people has since then entered our reading public, viz.— 
the class of artisans and of all below the gentry, which (taken 
generally) was in Goldsmith’s day a cipher as regarded any real 
encouragement to literature. In our days, if The Vicar of Wake- 
field had been published as a Christmas tale, it would have pro- 
duced a fortune to the writer. In Goldsmith’s time, few below 
the gentry were readers on any large scale. So far there really 
was a disadvantage. But it was a disadvantage which applied 
chiefly to novels. The new influx of readers in our times, the 
collateral affluents into the main stream from the mechanic and 
provincial sections of our population, which have centupled the 
volume of the original current, cannot be held as telling favoura- 
bly upon literature, or telling at all, except in the departments 
of popularized science, of religion, of fictitious tales, and of jour- 
nalism. To be a reader, is no longer as once it was, to be of a 
meditative turn. To be a very popular author is no longer that 
honorary distinction which once it might have been amongst a 
more elevated because more select body of readers. We do not 
say this invidiously, or with any special reference. But it is 
evident that writers and readers must often act and react for 
reciprocal degradation. A writer of this day, either in France 
or England, to be very popular, must be a story-teller; which 
is a fanction of literature neither very noble in itself, nor, 
secondly, tending to permanence. All novels whatever, the 
best equally with the worst, have faded almost with the ge- 
neration that produced them. This is a curse written as a 
VOL. IX. NO. XVII. N 
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superscription above the whole class. The modes of com- 
bining characters, the particular objects selected for sympathy, 
the diction, and often the manners,* hold up an imperfect mirror 
to any generation that is not their own. And the reader of 
novels belonging to an obsolete era, whilst acknowledging the 
skill of the groupings, or the beauty of the situations, misses the 
echo to that particular revelation of human nature which has 
met him in the social aspects of his own day; or too often he is 
perplexed by an expression which, having dropped into a lower 
use, disturbs the unity of the impression, or is revolted by « 
coarse sentiment, which increasing refinement has made unsuit- 
able to the sex or to the rank of the character. How bestial 
and degrading at this day seem many of the scenes in Smollett! 
Hiow coarse are the ideals of Fielding!—his odious Squoire 
Western, his odious Tom Jones. What a gallery of histrionic 
masqueraders is thrown open in the novels of Richardson, power- 
ful as they were once found by the two leading nations of the 
earth. A popular writer, therefore, who, in order to be popular, 
must speak through novels, speaks to what is least permanent 
in human sensibilities. ‘That is already to be self-degraded. 
Secondly, because the novel-reading class is by far the most com- 
prehensive one, and being such, must count as a large majority 
amongst its members those who are poor in capacities of think- 
ing, and are passively resigned to the instinct of immediate plea- 
sure—to these the writer must chiefly humble himself: he must 
study thei” sympathies, must assume them, must give them back, 
In our days, he must give them back even their own street 
slang; so servile is the modern novelist’s dependence on his 
canaille of an audience. In France, amongst the Sues, &c., it 
has been found necessary to give back even the closest portraits 
of obscene atrocities that shun the light, and burrow on in the 
charnel-houses of vast manufacturing towns. Finally, the very 
principle of commanding attention only by the interest of a tale, 
which means the interest of a momentary curiosity that is to 





* Often, but not so uniformly (the reader will think) as the diction, because the 
manners are sometimes not those of the writer’s own age, being ingenious adapta- 
tions to meet the modern writer’s conjectural ideas of ancient manners. ‘These, 
however, (even in Sir Walter Scott,) are precisely the most mouldering parts in 
the entire architecture, being always (as, for instance, in Ivanhoe) fantastic, cari- 
catured, and betraying the true modern ground gleaming through the artificial 
tarnish of antiquity. All novels, in every language, are hurrying to decay ; and 
hurrying by internal changes—were those all ; but, in the meantime, the everlast- 
ing life and fertility of the human mind is for ever accelerating this hurry by 
superseding them, i. ¢., by an external change. Old forms, fading from the interest, 
or even from the apprehension, have no chance at all as against new forms em- 
bodying the same passions. It is only in the grander passions of poetry, allying 
themselves with forms more abstract and permanent, that such a conflict of the 
old with the new is possible, 
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vanish for ever in a sense of satiation, and of a momentary sus- 
pense that, having once collapsed, can never be rekindled, is in 
itself a confession of reliance upon the meaner offices of the 
mind, The result from all which is—that to be popular in the 
most extensive walk of popularity, that is, as a ne a writer 
must generally be in a very considerable degree self-degraded 
by sycophancy to the lowest order of minds, and cannot (except 
for mercenary purposes) think himself advantageously placed. 

To have missed, therefore, this enormous expansion of the read- 
ing public, however unfortunate for Goldsmith’s purse, was a great 
escape for his intellectual purity. Every man has two-edged ten- 
dencies lurking within himself, pointing in one direction to what 
will expand the elevating principles of his nature, pointing in an- 
other to what will tempt him to its degradation. A mob is a 
dreadful andience for chafing and irritating the latent vulgarisms 
of the human heart. Exaggeration and caricature, before such a 
tribunal, become inevitable, and sometimes almost a duty. The 
genial but not very delicate humour of Goldsmith would in such 
circumstances have slipped, by the most natural of transitions, 
into buffoonery ; the unaffected pathos of Goldsmith would, by a 
monster audience, have been debauched into theatrical sentimen- 
tality. All the motions of Goldsmith’s nature moved in the 
direction of the true, the natural, the sweet,‘the gentle. In the 
quiet times, politically speaking, through which his course of 
lite travelled, he found a musical echo to the tenor of his own 
original sensibilities—in the architecture of European history, as 
it unfolded its proportions along the line of his own particular 
experience, there was a symmetry with the proportions of his 
own unpretending mind. Our revolutionary age would have 
unsettled his brain. The colossal movements of nations, from 
within and from without; the sorrow of the times, which searches 
so deeply; the grandeur of the times, which aspires so loftily ; 
these forces, acting for the last fifty years by secret sympathy 
upon our fountains of thinking and impassioned speculation, have 
raised them from depths never visited by our fathers, into alti- 
tudes too dizzy for their contemplating. This generation and 
the last, with their dreadful records, would have untuned Gold- 
smith for writing in the key that suited him; and us they would 
have untuned for understanding his music, had we not learned 
to understand it in childhood, before the muttering hurricanes 
in the upper air had begun to reach our young ears, and forced 
them away to the thundering overhead, from the carolling of birds 
amongst earthly bowers. 

Goldsmith, therefore, as regards the political aspects of his own 
times, was fortunately placed ; a thrush or a nightingale is hushed 
by the thunderings which are awakening to Joye’s eagle. But 
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an author stands in relation to other influences than political ; 
and some of these are described by Mr. Forster as peculiarly un- 
favourable to comfort and respectability at the era of Goldsmith’s 
novitiate in literature. Will Mr. Forster excuse us for quarrelling 
with his whole doctrine upon this subject—a subject and a doc- 
trine continually foreed upon our attention in these days, by the 
extending lines of our own literary order, and continually refreshed 
in warmth of colouring by the contrast as regards social consi- 
deration, between our Viterary body and the corresponding order 
in France. The questions arising have really a general interest, 
as well as a special one, in connexion with Goldsmith ; and there- 
fore we shall stir them a little, not with any view of exhausting 
the philosophy that is applicable to the case, but simply of amus- 
ing some readers, (since Pliny’s remark on history is much more 
true of literature or literary gossip, viz., that “ quoqguo modo 
scripta delectat ;”) and with the more ambitious purpose of re- 
calling some other readers from precipitate conclusions upon a 
subject where nearly all that is most plausible happens to be 
most untrue. 

Mr. Forster, in his views upon the social rights of literature, is 
rowing pretty nearly in the same boat as Mr. Carlyle in his views 
upon the rights of labour. Each denounces, or by implication 
denounces, as an oppression and a nuisance, what we believe to 
be a necessity inalienable from the economy and structure of 
our society. Some years ago Mr. Carlyle offended us all (or all 
of us that were interested in social philosophy) by enlarging on 
a social affliction, which few indeed needed to see exposed, but 
most men would have rejoiced to see remedied, if it were but on 
paper, and by way of tentative suggestion. Precisely at that 
point, however, where his aid was invoked, Mr. Carlyle halted. 
So does Mr. Forster with regard to his grievance; he states it, 
and we partly understand him—as ancient Pistol says—“ we 
hear him with ears ;” and when we wait for him to go on, saying 
— well, here’s a sort of evil in life, how would you redress it? 
you’ve shewn, or you’ve made another hole in the tin-kettle of 
society ; how do you propose to tinker it ?”—behold! he is ‘sud- 
denly almost silent. But this cannot be allowed. The right to 
insist upon a well known grievance cannot be granted to that 
man (Mr. Carlyle, for instance, or Mr. Forster) who uses it as 
matter of blame and denunciation, unless at’ the same time he 

oints out the methods by which it could have been prevented. 
He that simply bemoans an evil has a right to his moan, though 
he should make no pretensions to a remedy ; but he that crimi- 
nates—that imputes the evil as a fault—that charges the evil 
upon selfishness or neglect lurking in some alterable arrange- 
ments of society, has no right to do so, unless he can instantly 
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sketch the remedy; for the very first step by which he could 
have learned that the evil involved a blame, the first step that 
could have entitled him to denounce it as a wrong, must have been 
that step which brought him within the knowledge (wanting to 
everybody else) that it admitted of a cure. A wrong it could not 
have been even in Ais eyes, so long as it was a necessity, nor a 
ground of complaint until the cure appeared to him a possibility. 
And the over-riding motto for these parallel speculations of 
Messrs. Carlyle and Forster, in relation to the frailties of our 
social system, ought to have been—“ Sanabilibus agrotamus 
malis.” Unless with this watchword they had no right to com- 
mence their crusading march. Curable evils justify clamorous 
complaints; the incurable justify only prayers. 

Why it was that Mr. Carlyle, in particular, halted so steadily 
at the point where his work of love was first beginning, it is 
not difficult to guess. As the “Statutes at large” have not one 
word against the liberty of unlicensed hypothesis, it is conceiv- 
able that Mr. C. might have indulged a little in that agreeable 

astime: but this, he was well aware, would have brought him 
in one moment under the fire of Political Economy, from the 
whole vast line of its modern batteries. These gentlemen, the 
economists, would have torn to ribbons, within fifteen minutes, 
any positive speculation for amending the evil. It was better, 
therefore, to keep within the trenches of the blank negative, 
— to everything as wrong—horribly wrong, but never 
linting at the mysterious right: which, to this day, we grieve to 
say, remains as mysterious as ever.* 

Passing to Mr. Forster, who (being capable of a splendour so 
original) disappoints us most when he reminds us of Mr. Car- 
lyle, by the most disagreeable of that gentleman’s phraseological 





* It ought, by this time, to be known equally amongst governments and 
philosophers—that for the State to promise with sincerity the absorption of 
surplus labour, as fast as it accumulates, cannot be postulated as a duty, until 
it can first be demonstrated as a possibility. This was forgotten, however, by 
Mr. C., whose vehement complaints, that the arable field, without a ploughman, 
should be in one county, whilst in another county was the stout ploughman with- 
out a field; and sometimes, (which was worse still,) that the surplus ploughmen 
should far outnumber the surplus fields, certainly proceeded on the secret assump- 
tion that all this was within the remedial powers of the State. The same doctrine 
was more openly avowed by various sections of our radicals, who (in their occa- 
sionally insolent petitions to Parliament) many times asserted that one main use 
and function of a government was—to find work for everybody. At length, [Feb- 
ruary and March 1848,] we see this doctrine solemnly adopted by a French body 
of rulers, self-appointed, indeed, or perhaps appointed by their wives, and so far 
sure, in a few weeks, to be answerable for nothing ; but, on the other hand, adopt- 
ing it as a practical undertaking, in the lawyer’s sense, and by no means as a mere 
gaiety of rhetoric. Meantime, they themselves will be “ broken,” before they will 
have had time for being reproached with broken promises ; though neither fracture 
is likely to require much above the length of a quarantine, 
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forms; and, in this instance, by a speculation twin-sister to the 
economic one just noticed—we beg to premise, that in any- 
thing here said, it is far from our wish to express disaffection 
to the cause of our literary brothers. We grudge them nothing 
that they are ever likely to get. We wish even that the House of 
Commons would see cause for creating majorats in behalf of us 
all; only whispering in the car of that honourable House to 
appoint a Benjamin’s portion to ourselyes—as the parties who 
suggested the idea. But what is the use of benevolently be- 
queathing larks for dinner to all literary men, in all time coming, 
if the sky must fall before they can bag our bequest? We shall 
discuss Mr. Forster's views, not perhaps according to any arrange- 
ment of his, but according to the order in which they come back 
to our own remembrance. 

Goldsmith's period, Mr. F. thinks, was bad—not merely by the 
transitional misfortune (before noticed) of coming too late for 
the patron, and too soon for the public, (which is the compound 
ill-luck of being a day after one fair, and a month too soon for 
the next)—but also by some codperation in this evil destiny 
through misconduct on the part of authors themselves, (p. 70.) 
Not “the circumstances” only of authors were damaged, but the 
“literary character” itself. We are sorry to hear that. But, as 
long as they did not commit murder, we have a great indulgence 
for the frailties of authors. If ever the “ benefit of clergy” could 
be fairly pleaded, it might have been by Grub Street tor petty 
larceny. The “ clergy” they surely could have pleaded ; and the 
call for larceny was so audible in their condition, that in them it 
might be called an instinct of self-preservation, which surely was 
not implanted in man to be disobeyed. One word allow us to 
say on these three topics :—1. The condition of the literary body 
in its hard-working section at the time when Goldsmith belonged 
toit. 2. Upon the condition of that body in England as com- 
pared with that of the corresponding body in France. 3. Upon 
the condition of the body in relation to patronage purely po- 
litical. 

1. The pauperized (or Grub Street) section of the literary 
body, at the date of Goldsmith’s taking service amongst it, was 
(in Mr. Forster’s estimate) at its very lowest point of depression, 
And one comic presumption in favour of that notion we ourselves 
remember ; viz. that Smart, the prose translator of Horace, and 
a well-built scholar, actually et himself out to a monthly journal 
on a regular lease of ninety-nine years.* What could move the 
rapacious publisher to draw the lease for this monstrous term of 





* When writing this passage, we were not aware (as we now are) that Mr, 
Forster had himself noticed the case, 
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years, we cannot conjecture. Surely the villain might have been 
content with threescore years and ten. But think, reader, of 
poor Smart two years after, upon another publisher’s applying to 
him vainly for contributions, and angrily demanding what possi- 
ble objection could be made to offers so liberal, being reduced to 
answer— no objection, sir, whatever, except an unexpired term 
of ninety-seven years yet to run.” ‘The bookseller saw that he 
must not apply again in that century; and, in fact, Smart could 
no longer let himself, but must be sublet (if let at all) by the 
original lessee. Query now—was Smart entitled to vote as a 
freeholder, and Smart’s children (if any were born during the cur- 
rency of the lease) would they be serfs, and ascripti prelo? 
Goldsmith’s own terms of self-conveyance to Grifliths—the terms 
we mean on which he “ conveyed” his person and free-agency to 
the uses of the said Griffiths (or his assigns ?)—do not appear to 
have been much more dignified than Smart’s in the quality of the 
conditions, though considerably so in the duration of the term ; 
Goldsmith’s lease being only for one year, and not for ninety- 
nine, so that he had (as the reader perceives) a clear ninety-eight 
years at his own disposal. We suspect that poor Oliver, in his 
guileless heart, never congratulated himself on having made a 
more felicitous bargain. Indeed, it was not so bad, if everything 
be considered ; Goldsmith’s situation at the time was bad; and 
for that very reason the lease (otherwise monstrous) was not bad. 
He was to have lodging, board, and “ a small salary,” very small, 
we suspect ; and in return for all these blessings, he had nothing 
to do, but to sit still at a table, to work hard from an early hour in 
the morning until 2 P.m., (at which elegant hour we presume 
that the parenthesis of dinner occurred,) but also—which, not 
being an article in the lease, might have been set aside, on a 
motion before the King’s Bench—to endure without mutiny the 
correction and revisal of all his MSS. by Afrs. Griffiths, wife 
to Dr. G. the lessee. This affliction of Mrs. Dr. G. surmount- 
ing his shoulders, and controlling his pen, seems to us not at all 
less dreadful than that of Sinbad when indorsed with the old 
man of the sea; and we, in Goldsmith’s place, should certainly 
have tried how far Sinbad’s method of abating the nuisance had 
lost its efficacy by time, viz. the tempting our oppressor to get 
drunk once or twice a-day, and then suddenly throwing Mrs. Dr. 
G. off her perch. From that “bad eminence,” which she had 
audaciously usurped, what harm could there be in thus dis- 
mounting this “old woman of the sea?” And as to an occa- 
sional thump or so on the head, which Mrs. Dr. G. might have 
caught in tumbling, that was her look-out ; and might besides 
have improved her style. For really now, if the candid reader 
will believe us, we know a case, odd certainly but very true, 
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where a young man, an author by trade,* who wrote pretty well, 
happening to tumble out of a first-floor in London, was after- 
wards observed to grow very perplexed and almost unintelligible 
in his style; until some years later, having the good fortune 
(like Wallenstein at Vienna) to tumble out of a two-pair of 
stairs window, he slightly fractured his skull, but on the other 
hand, recovered the brilliancy of his long fractured style. Some 
people there are of our acquaintance who would need to tumble 
out of the attic story before they could seriously improve their 
style. 

Certainly these conditions—the hard work, the being chained 
by the leg to the writing-table, and above all the having one’s 
pen chained to that of Mrs. Dr. Griffiths, do seem to counte- 
nance Mr. F.’s idea, that Goldsmith's period was the purgatory 
of authors. And we freely confess—that excepting Smart’s 
ninety-nine years’ lease, or the contract between the Devil and 
Dr. Faustus, we never heard of a harder bargain driven with 
any literary man. Smart, Faustus, and Goldsmith, were clearly 
overreached. Yet, after all, was this treatment in any important 
point (excepting as regards Dr. Faustus) worse than that given 
to the whole college ot Grub Street, in the days of Pope? The 
first edition of the Dunciad dates from 1727; Goldsmith’s matri- 
culation in Grub Street dates from 1757—just thirty years later; 
which is one generation. And it is important to remember that 
Goldsmith, at this time in his twenty-ninth year, was simply an 
usher at an obscure boarding-school ; had never practised writ- 
ing for the press; and had not even himself any faith at all in his 
own capacity for writing. It is a singular fact, which we have 
on Goldsmith’s own authority, that until his thirtieth year (that 
is, the year spent with Dr. and Mrs. Griffiths) it never entere: 
into his head that literature was his natural vocation. That 
vanity, which has been so uncandidly and sometimes so falsely 
attributed to Goldsmith, was compatible, we see, if at all it ex- 
isted, with the humblest estimate of himself. Still, however 
much this deepens our regard for a man of so much genius 
united with so much simplicity and unassumingness—humility 
would not be likely to raise his salary; and we must not forget 
that his own want of self-esteem would reasonably operate on the 
terms offered by Griffiths. A man, who regarded himself a: 
little more than an amanuensis, couid not expect much better 
wages than an under-gardener, which perhaps he had. And, 
weighing all this, we see little to have altered in the lease—that 
was fair enough; only as regarded the execution of the lease, we 


* His name began with A, and ended with N; there are but three more letters 
in the name, and if doubt arises upon our story, in the public mind, we shall pub- 
lish them, 
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really must have protested, under any circumstances, against Mrs. 
Doctor Griffiths. That woman would have broken the back of a 
camel, which must be supposed tougher than the heart of an 
usher. There we should have made a ferocious stand; and 
should have struck for much higher wages, before we could have 
brought our mind to think of a capitulation. It is remarkable, 
however, that this year of humble servitude was not only (or, as 
if by accident) the epoch of Goldsmith’s intellectual develop- 
ment, but also the occasion of it. Nay, if all were known, per- 
haps it may have been to Mrs. Doctor Griffiths in particular, that 
we owe that revolution in his self-estimation which made Gold- 
smith an author by deliberate choice. Hag-ridden every day, 
he must have plunged and kicked violently to break loose from 
this harness; but, not impossibly, the very effort of contending 
with the hag, when brought into collision with his natural desire 
to soothe the hag, and the inevitable counter-impulse in any 
continued practice of composition, towards the satisfaction at the 
same time of his own reason and taste, must have furnished a 
most salutary palestra for the education of his literary powers. 
When one lives at Rome, one must do as they do at Rome : when 
one lives with a hag, one must accommodate oneself to haggish 
caprices ; besides, that once in a month the hag might be right ; 
or, if not, and supposing her always in the wrong, which perhaps 
is too much to assume even of Mrs. Dr. G., that would but 
multiply the difficulties of reconciling her demands with the de- 
mands of the general reader and of Goldsmith’s own judgment. 
And in the pressure of these difficulties would lie the very value 
of this rough Spartan education. Rope-dancing cannot be very 
agreeable in its elementary lessons; but it must be a capital pro- 
cess for calling out the agilities that slumber in a man’s legs. 
Still, though these hardships turned out so beneficially to 
Goldsmith’s intellectual interests, and consequently so much to 
the advantage of all who have since delighted in his works, not 
the less on that account they were hardships, and hardships that 
imposed heavy degradation. So far, therefore, they would seem 
to justify Mr. Forster’s characterisation of Goldsmith’s period by 
comparison with Addison’s period* on the one side, and our own 
on the other. But, on better examination, it will be found that 
this theory is sustained only by an unfair selection of the anti- 
thetic objects in the comparison. Compare Addison’s age gene- 
rally with Goldsmith’s—authors, prosperous or unprosperous, in 





* If Addison died (as we think he did) in 1717, then, because Goldsmith 
commenced authorship in 1757, there would be forty years between the two 
periods. But, as it would be fairer to measure from the centre of Addison’s 
literary career, i. ¢., from 1707, the difference would be just half a century. 
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each age taken indiscriminately—and the two ages will be found 
to offer “much of a muchness.” But, if you take the paupers 
of one generation to contrast with the grandees of another, how 
is there any justice in the result? Goldsmith at starting was a 
penniless man. Except by random accidents he had not money 
enough to buy a rope, in case he had fancied himself in want of 
such a thing. Addison, on the contrary, was the son of a toler- 
ably rich man; lived gaily at a most aristocratic college (Mag- 
dalen), in a most aristocratic university; formed early and 
brilliant connexions with the political party that were magnifi- 
cently preponderant until the last four years of Queen Anne; 
travelled on the Continent, not as a pedestrian mendicant, hous- 
ing with owls, and thankful for the bounties of a village fair, but 
with the appointments and introductions of a young nobleman ; 
and became a secretary of state not by means of his “ delicate 
humour,” as Mr. Forster chooses to suppose, but through splen- 
did patronage, and (speaking Hibernicé) through a “ strong 
back.” His bad verses, his Blenheim, his*Cato, in later days, 
and other rubbish, had been the only part of his works that aided 
his rise ; and even these would have availed him little, had he not 
originally possessed a locus standi, from which he could serve 
his artilleries of personal flattery with commanding effect, and 
could profit by his successes. As to the really exquisite part of 
his writings, that did him no yeoman’s service at all, nor could 
have done; for he was a made man, ‘and had almost received 
notice to quit this world of prosperous whiggery before he had 
finished those exquisite prose miscellanies. Pope, Swift, Gay, 
Prior, &c., all owed their social positions to early accidents of 
yood connexions and sometimes of luck, which would not indeed 
con supplied the place of personal merit, but which gave lustre 
and effect to merit where it existed in strength. ‘There were 
authors, quite as poor as Goldsmith in the Addisonian age ; there 
were authors quite as rich as Pope, Steele, &c., in Goldsmith’s 
age, and having the same social standing. Goldsmith struggled 
with so much distress, not because his period was more inauspi- 
cious, but because his connexions and starting advantages were 
incomparably less important. His profits were so trivial because 
his capital was next to none. 

So far, as regards the comparison between Goldsmith’s age and 
the one immediately before it. But now, as regards the com- 
parison with our own, removed by two generations—can it be said 
truly that the literary profession has risen in estimation, or is 
rising? There is a difficulty in making such an appraisement ; 
and trom different minds there would proceed very different ap- 
praisements ; and even from the same mind, surveying the case 
at different stations, For, on the one hand, if a greater breadth 
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of social respectability catches the eye on looking carelessly over 
the body of our modern literati, which may be owing chiefly to 
the large increase of gentlemen that in our day have entered the 
field of literature, on the other hand, the hacks and handicrafts- 
men whom the shallow education of newspaper journalism has 
introduced to the press, and whom poverty compels to labours 
not meriting the name of literature, are correspondingly expand- 
ing their files. There is, however, one reason from analogy, 
which may incline us to suppose that a higher consideration is 
now generally conceded to the purposes of literature, and con- 
sequently, a juster estimate made of the persons who minister to 
those purposes. Literature—provided we use that word not for 
the mere literature of knowledge, but for the literature of power 
—using it for literature as it speaks to what is genial in man, 
viz.—to the human spirit, and not for literature, (falsely so 
called,) as it speaks to the meagre understanding—is a fine art ; 
and not only so, it is the supreme of the fine arts; nobler, for 
instance, potentially, than painting, or sculpture, or architecture. 
Now, all the fine arts, that popularly are called such, have risen 
in esteem within the last generation. ‘The most aristocratic of 
men will now ask into his own society an artist, whom fifty 
years ago he would have transferred to the house-steward’s table. 
And why? Not simply because more attention having been 
directed to the arts, more notoriety has gathered about the artist ; 
for that sort of eclat would not work any durable change ; but it is 
because the interest in the arts having gradually become much 
more of an enlightened interest, the public has been slowly 
trained to fix its attention upon the éntel/ect which is pre-supposed 
in the arts, rather than upon the offices of pleasure to which they 
minister. ‘The fine arts have now come to be regarded rather as 
powers that are to mould, than as luxuries that are to embellish. 
And it has followed that artists are valued more by the elaborate 
agencies which they guide, than by the fugitive sensations of won- 
der or sympathy which they evoke. 

Now this is a change honourable to both sides. The public 
has altered its estimate of certain men; and yet has not been able 
to do so, without previously enlarging its idea of the means 
through which those men operate. 1t could not elevate the men, 
without previously elevating itself. But, if so, then, in correct- 
ing their appreciation of the fine arts, the public must simultane- 
ously have corrected their appreciation of literature; because, 
whether men have or have not been in the habit of regarding 
literature as a fine art, this they must have felt, viz., that litera- 
ture in its more genial functions, works by the very same organs as 
the liberal arts, speaks to the same heart, operates through the 
same compound nature, and educates the same deep sympathies 
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with mysterious ideals of beauty. There lies the province of the 
arts usually acknowledged as fine or liberal: there lies the pro- 
vince of fine or liberal literature. And with justifiable pride a 
littérateur may say—that his fine art wields a sceptre more potent 
than any other ; literature is more potent than other fine arts, 
because deeper in its impressions according to the usual tenor of 
human sensibilities ; because more extensive, in the degree that 
books are more diffused than pictures or statues ; because more 
durable, in the degree that language is durable beyond marble 
or canvass, and in the degree that vicarious powers are opened 
to books for renewing their phoenix immortality through unli- 
mited translations: powers Keaied to painting except through 
copies that are feeble, and denied to sculpture except through 
casts that are costly. ' 

We infer that, as the fine arts have been rising, literature (on 
the secret feeling that essentially it moves by the same powers) 
must also have been rising ; that, as the arts will continue to rise 
literature will continue to rise; and that in both cases the men, 
the ministers, must ascend in social consideration as the things, the 
ministrations ascend. But there is another form in which the 
same result offers itself to our notice; and this should naturally 
be the last paragraph in this section 1, but, as we have little 
room to spare, it may do equally well as the first paragraph in 
section 2, viz., on the condition of our own literary body by com- 
parison with the same body in France. 

2. Who were the people amongst ourselves that throughout the 
eighteenth century chiefly came forward as undervaluers of litera- 
ture? They belonged to two very different classes—the aristocracy 
and the commercial body, who agreed in the thing, but on very 
different impulses. To the mercantile man the author was an 
object of ies, from natural poverty; natural, because there 
was no regular connexion between literature and any mode of 
money-making. By accident the author might not be poor, but 

rofessionally or according to any obvious opening for an income 
Ke was. Poverty was the badge of all his tribe. Amongst the 
aristocracy the instinct of contempt or at least of slight regard 
towards literature was supported by the irrelation of literature to 
the state. Aristocracy itself was the flower and fruitage of the 
state; a nobility was possible only in the ratio of the grandeur 
and i developed for social results ; so that a poor and 
unpopulous nation cannot create a great aristocracy: the flower 
and foliation must be in relation to the stem and the radix out 
of which they germinate. Inevitably, therefore, a nobility so 
great as the English—that not in pride but in the mere logic of 
its political relations, felt its order to be a sort of heraldic shield, 
charged with the trophies and ancestral glories of the nation— 
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could not but in its public scale of appreciation estimate every pro- 
fession and rank of men by the rs of their natural connexion 
with the state. Law and arms, for instance, were honoured, not 
because any capricious precedent had been established of a title to 
public honour in favour of those professions, but because through 
their essential functions they opened for themselves a permanent 
necessity of introsusception into the organism of the state. A 
great law-officer, a great military leader, a popular admiral, is 
already, by virtue of his functions, a noble in men’s account, 
whether you gave or refused him a title; and in such cases it 
has alway been the policy of an aristocratic state to confer, or 
even impose, the title, lest the disjunction of the virtual nobi- 
lity from the titular should gradually disturb the estimate of 
the latter. But literature, by its very grandeur, is degraded 
socially ; for its relations are essentially cosmopolitan, or, speak- 
ing more strictly, not cosmopolitan, which might mean to all 
other peoples considered as national states, whereas literature 
has no relation to any sections or social schisms amongst men 
—its relations are to the race. In proportion as any literary 
work rises in its pretensions; for instance, if it works by the 
highest forms of passion, its nisus—its natural effort—is to 
address the race, and not any individual nation. That it found 
a bar to this nisus, in a limited language, was but an accident : 
the essential relations of every great intellectual work are to 
those capacities in man by which he tends to brotherhood, and 
not to those by which he tends to alienation. Man is ever 
coming nearer to agreement, ever narrowing his differences, 
notwithstanding that the interspace may cost an eternity to tra- 
verse. Where the agreement is, not where the difference is, in 
the centre of man’s affinities, not of his repulsions, there lies the 
magnetic centre towards which all poetry that is potent, and all 
philosophy that is faithful, are eternally travelling by natural 
tendency. Consequently, if indirectly literature may hold a 
patriotic value as a gay plumage in the cap of a nation, di- 
rectly, and by a far deeper tendency, literature is essentially 
alien. A poet, a book, a system of religion, belongs to the na- 
tion best qualified for appreciating their powers, and not to the 
nation that, perhaps by accident, gave them birth. How, then, 
is it wonderful that an intense organ of the social principle in a 
nation, viz., a nobility, should fail, in their professional charac- 
ter, to rate highly, or even to recognise as having any proper 
existence, a fine art which is by tendency anti-social; (anti- 
social in this sense, that what it seeks, it seeks by transcending 
all social barriers and separations?) Yet it is remarkable that 
in England, where the aristocracy for three centuries (16th, 
17th, 18th) paid so little honour, in their public or corporate 
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capacity, to literature, privately they honoured it with a rare 
courtesy. That same grandee, who would have looked upon 
Camden, Ben Jonson, Selden, or Hobbes, as an audacious in- 
truder, if occupying any prominent station at a State festival, 
would have received him with a kind of filial reverence in his 
own mansion ; for in this place, as having no national reference, 
as sacred to hospitality, which regards the human tie, and not 
the civic tie, he would be at liberty to regard the man of letters 
in his cosmopolitan character. And on the same instinct, a 
prince in the very meanest State would, in a State-pageant com- 
memorating the national honours, assign a distinguished place to 
the national high-admiral, though he were the most stupid of men, 
and would utterly neglect the stranger Columbus. But in his own 
palace, and at his own table, he would perhaps invert this order 
of precedency, and would place Columbus at his own right hand. 

Some such principle, as is here explained, did certainly pre- 
vail in the practice (whether consciously perceived or not in the 
philosophy) of that England which extended through the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. First in the eighteenth cen- 
tury all honour to literature under any relation began to give 
way. And why? Because expanding politics, expanding 
partisanship, and expanding journalism, then first called into 
the field of literature an inferior class of labourers. Then 
first it was that—from the noblest of professions, literature 
became a trade. Literature it was that gave the first wound to 
literature; the hack scribbler it was that first degraded the lofty 
literary artist. For a century and a half we have lived under 
the shade of this fatal Revolution. But, however painful such a 
state of things may be to the keen sensibilities of men pursuing 
the finest of vocations—carrying forward as inheritors from past 
generations the eternal chase after truth, and power, and beauty 
—still we must hold that the dishonour to literature has issued 
from internal sources proper to herself, and not from without. 
The nobility of England have for three and a half centuries person- 
ally practised literature as an elevated accomplishment : our royal 
and noble authors are numerous; and they would have continu- 
ed the same cordial attentions to the literary body, had that body 
maintained the same honourable composition. But a litéérateur, 
simply as such, it is no longer safe to distinguish with favour ; 
once, but not now, he was liable to no misjudgment. Once he 
was pretty sure to be a man of some genius, or, at the least, of 
unusual scholarship. Now, on the contrary, a mob of traitors 
have mingled with the true men; and the loyal perish with the 
disloyal, because it is impossible in a mob, so vast and fluctuating, 
for the artillery of avenging scorn to select its victims. 

All this, bitter in itself, has become more bitter from the con- 
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trast furnished by France. We know that literature has long 
been misappreciated amongst ourselves. In France it has long 
been otherwise appreciated—more advantageously appreciated. 
And we infer that therefore it is in France more wisely ap- 
preciated. But this does not follow. We have ever been of 
opinion that the valuation of literature in France, or at least of 
current literature, and as it shews itself in the treatment of liter- 
ary men, is unsound, extravagant, and that it rests upon a 
basis originally false. Simply to have been the translator from 
the English of some prose book, a history or a memoir, neither 
requiring nor admitting any display of mastery over the resources 
of language, conferred, throughout the eighteenth century, so 
advantageous a position in society upon one whom we English 
should view as a literary scrub or inechanic drudge, that we really 
had a right to expect the laws of France and the court cere- 
monies to reflect this feature of public manners. Naturally, 
for instance, any man honoured so preposterously ought in law 
to have enjoyed, in right of his book, the jus triwm liberorum, 
and perpetual immunity from taxes. Or again, as regards cere- 
monial honours, on any fair scale of proportions, it was reasonable 
to expect that to any man who had gone into a fourth edition, the 
royal sentinels should present arms; that to the author of a suc- 
cessful tragedy, the guard should everywhere turn out; and that 
an epic poet, if ever such a difficult birth should make its 
epiphany in Paris, must look to have his approach towards a soirée 
announced by a salvo of a hundred and one guns. 

Our space will not allow us to go into the illustrative details 
of this monstrous anomaly in French society. We confine our- 
selves to its cause—as sufficiently explaining why it is that no 
imitation of such absurdities can or ought to prosper in England. 
The same state of things, under a different modification, takes 
place in Germany; and from the very same cause. Is it not 
monstrous, or was it not until within recent days, to find every 
German city drawing the pedantic materials, and the pedantic 
interest of its staple conversation from the systems and the conflicts 
of a few rival academic professors? Generally these paramount 
lords of German conversation, that swayed its movements this 
way or that, as a lively breeze sways a corn-field, were metaphy- 
sicians; Fichte, for instance, and Hegel. These were the arid 
sands that bibulously absorbed all the perennial gushings of 
German enthusiasm. France of the last century and the modern 
Germany were as to this point on the same level of foolishness. 
But France had greatly the advantage in point of liberality. For 
general literature furnishes topics a thousand times more grace- 
ful and fitted to blend with social pleasure than the sapless pro- 
blems of ontological systems meant only for scholastic use, 
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But what then was the cause of this social deformity? Why 
was literature allowed eventually to disfigure itself by disturbing 
the natural currents of conversation, to make itself odious by 
usurpation, and thus virtually to operate as a mode of pedantry ? 
It was because in neither land had the people any power of free 
discussion. It was because every question growing out of re- 
ligion, or connecting itself with laws, or with government, or with 

overnors, with political interests or political machineries, or with 
judicial courts, was an interdicted theme. The mind sought in 
despair for some free area wide enough to allow of boundless 
openings for individualities of sentiment—human enough to sus- 
tain the interests of festive discussion. That open area was found 
in books. In Paris to talk of politics was to talk of the king; 
état c’est moi; to talk of the king in any spirit of discussion, to 
talk of that Jupiter optimus maximus, from whom all fountains 
flowed of good and evil things, before whom stood the two 
golden urns, one filled with dettres de cachet—the other with 
crosses, pensions, offices, what was it but to dance on the margin 
of a volcano, or to swim cotillions in the suction of a maelstrom ? 
Hence it was that literature became the only safe colloquial 
subject of a general nature in old France; hence it was that 
literature furnished the only “ open questions ;” and hence it is 
that the mode and the expression of honour to literature in 
France has continued to this hour tainted with false and _his- 
trionic feeling, because originally it grew up from spurious 
roots, prospered unnaturally upon deep abuses in the system, 
and at this day (so far as it still lingers) memorialises the 
political bondage of the nation. Cleanse therefore—is our 
prayer—cleanse, oh, unknown Hercules, this Augéan stable 
of our English current literature, rich in dunghills, rich there- 
fore in precipitate mushroom and fraudulent fungus, yet rich 
also (if we may utter our real thoughts)—rich preéminently at 
this hour in seed-plots of immortal growths, and in secret 
vegetations of volcanic strength ;—cleanse it (oh coming man!) 
but not by turning through it any river of Lethe, such as 
for two centuries swept over the literature of France. Puri- 
fying waters were these in one sense; they banished the accu- 
mulated depositions of barbarism ; they banished Gothic tastes ; 
yes, but they did this by laying asleep the nobler activities of a 
great people, and reconciling them to forgetfulness of all which 
commanded them as duties, or whispered to them as rights. 

If, therefore, the false homage of France towards literature 
still survives, it is no object for imitation amongst us; since it 
arose upon a vicious element in the social composition of that 

ople. Partially it does survive, as we all know by the experi- 
ence of the last twenty years, during which authors, and as au- 
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thors, (not like Mirabeau or Talleyrand in spite of authorship,) 
have been transferred from libraries to senates and privy coun- 
cils. This has done no service to literature, but, on the con- 
trary, has degraded it by seducing the children of literature from 
their proper ambition. It is the glory of literature to rise as if 
on wings into an atmosphere nobler than that of political in- 
trigue. And the whole result to French literature has been— 
that some ten or twelve of the leading literati have been tempted 
away by bribes from their appropriate duties, whilst some 5000 
have been made envious and discontented. 

At this point, when warned suddenly that the hourglass is 
running out, which measures our residuum of flying minutes, 
we first perceive on looking round, that we have actually been 
skirmishing with Mr. Forster, from the beginning of our paper 
to this very line; and thus we have left ourselves but a corner 
for the main purpose (to which our other purpose of “ argle- 
bargling” was altogether subordinate) of expressing emphati- 
cally our thanks to him for this successful labour of love in re- 
storing a half-subverted statue to its upright position. We are 
satisfied that many thousands of readers will utter the same 
thanks to him, with equal fervour and with the same sincerity. 
Admiration for the versatile ability with which he has pursued 
his object is swallowed up for the moment in gratitude for his 
perfect success. It might have been imagined, that exquisite 
truth of household pathos, and of humour, with happy graces of 
style plastic as the air or the surface of a lake to the pure im- 
nulses of nature sweeping them by the motions of her eternal 
Senet, were qualities authorized to justify themselves before the 
hearts of men, in defiance of all that sickly scorn or the con- 
descension of masquerading envy could avail for their disturb- 
ance. And so they are: and left to plead for themselves at 
such a bar as unbiassed human hearts, they could not have 
their natural influences intercepted. But in the case of Gold- 
smith, literary traditions have not left these qualities to their 
natural influences. It is a fact that up to this hour the con- 
temporary falsehoods at Goldsmith’s expense, and (worse perhaps 
than those falsehoods,) the malicious constructions of incidents 
partly true, having wings lent to them by the levity and 
amusing gossip of Boswell, continue to obstruct the full ratifi- 
cation of Goldsmith’s pretensions. To this hour the scorn from 
many of his own age, runs side by side with the misgiving sense 
of his real native power. A feeling still survives, originally 
derived from his own age, that the “ inspired idiot,” wherever he 
succeeded, ought not to have succeeded—having owed his suc- 
cess to accident, or even to some inexplicable perverseness in 
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running counter to his own nature. It was by shooting awry 
that he had hit the mark; and, when most he came near to the 
bull’s eye, most of all “ by rights” he ought to have missed it. 
He had blundered into the Fraveller, into Mr. Croaker, into 
Tony Lumkin; and not satisfied with such dreadful blunders as 
these, he had consummated his guilt by blundering into the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and the Deserted Village; atrocities over 
which in effect we are requested to drop the veil of human 
charity; since the more gem-like we may choose to think these 
works, the more unnatural, audacious, and indeed treasonable, it 
was in an idiot to produce them. 

In this condition of Goldsmith’s traditionary character, so in- 
juriously disturbing to the natural effect of his inimitable works, 
(for in its own class each of his best works is inimitable,) Mr. 
Forster steps forward with a three-fold exposure of the falsehood 
inherent in the anecdotes upon which this traditional character 
has arisen. Some of these anecdotes he challenges as literally 
false ; others as virtually so; they are true perhaps, but under 
such a version of their circumstances as would altogether take out 
the sting of their offensive interpretation. For others again, 
and this is a profounder service, he furnishes a most just and 
philosophic explanation, that brings them at once within the 
reader’s toleration, nay, sometimes within a deep reaction of 
pity. As a case, for instance, of downright falsehood, we may 
cite the well-known story told by Boswell—that, when Gold- 
smith travelled in France with some beautiful young English 
women, (meaning the Miss Hornecks,) he was seriously uneasy 
at the attentions which they received from the gallantry of 
Frenchmen, as intruding upon his own claims. Now this story, 
in logical phrase, or too much. For the man who could 
have expressed such feelings in such a situation, must have been 
ripe for Bedlam. Coleridge mentions a man who entertained so 
exalted an opinion of himself, and of his own right to apotheosis, 
that he never uttered that great pronoun “ J,” without solemnly 
taking off his hat. Even to the oblique case “ me,” which no 
compositor ever honours with a capital J/, and to the possessive 
pronoun my and mine, he held it a duty to kiss his hand. Yet 
this bedlamite would not have been a competitor with a lady for 
the attentions paid to her in right of her sex. In Goldsmith’s 
case, the whole allegation was dissipated in the most decisive 
way. Some years after Goldsmith’s death, one of the sisters 
personally concerned in the case, was unaffectedly shocked at 
the printed story when coming to her knowledge, as a gross ca- 
Jumny ; her sorrow made it evident that the whole had been a 
malicious distortion of some light-hearted gaiety uttered by Gold- 
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smith. There is little doubt that the story of the bloom-coloured 
coat, and of the puppet-show, rose on a similar basis—the calum- 
nious perversion of a jest. 

But in other cases, where there really may have been some fretful 
expression of self-esteem, Mr. Forster’s explanation transfers the 
foible to a truer and a more pathetic station. Goldsmith’s own 
precipitancy, his overmastering defect in proper reserve, in self- 
control, and in presence of mind, falling in with the habitual 
undervaluation of many amongst his associates, placed him at a 
great disadvantage in animated conversation. His very truth- 
fulness, his simplicity, his frankness, his hurry of feeling, all told 
against him. ‘They betrayed him into inconsiderate expressions 
that lent a colour of plausibility to the malicious ridicule of those 
who disliked him the more, from being compelled, after all, to 
respect him. His own understanding oftentimes sided with his 
disparagers. He saw that he had been in the wrong; whilst 
secretly he felt that his meaning—if properly explained—had 
been right. Defrauded in this way, and by his own co-operation, 
of distinctions that naturally belonged to him, he was driven un- 
consciously to attempt some restoration of the balance, by claim- 
ing for a moment distinctions to which he had no real preten- 
sions. The whole was a trick of sorrow, and of sorrowing per- 
—— he felt that no justice had been done to him, and that 

e had himself made an opening for the wrong: the result he 
saw, but the process he could not disentangle; and, in the con- 
fusion of his distress, natural irritation threw him upon blind 
efforts to recover his ground by unfounded claims, when claims 
so well founded had been maliciously disallowed. 

But a day of accounting comes at last—a day of rehearing 
for the cause, and of revision for the judgment. The longer 
this review has been delayed, the more impressive it becomes 
in the changes which it works. Welcome is the spectacle when, 
after three-fourths of a century have passed away, a writer— 
qualified for such a task, by ample knowledge of things and per- 
sons, by great powers for a comprehensive estimate of the case, 
and for a splendid exposition of its results, with deep sensibility 
to the merits of the man chiefly concerned in the issue, enthu- 
siastic, but without partisanship—comes forward to unsettle false 
verdicts, to recombine misarranged circumstances, and to ex- 
plain anew misinterpreted facts. Such a man wields the autho- 
rity of heraldic marshals. Like the Otho of the Roman theatre, 
he has power to raise or to degrade—to give or to take away 

wrecedency. But, like this Otho, he has so much power, because 
‘a exercises it on known principles, and without caprice. To 
the man of true genius, like Goldsmith, when seating himself 
in humility on the lowest bench, he says—“‘Go thou up to a 
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higher place. Seat thyself above those proud men, that once 
trampled thee in the dust. Be thy memorial upon earth—not 
(as of some who scorned thee) ‘ the whistling of a name. Be 
thou remembered amongst men by tears of tenderness, by happy 
laughter, untainted with malice, and by the benedictions of 
those that, reverencing man’s nature, see gladly its frailties 
brought within the gracious smile of human charity, and its 
nobilities levelled to the apprehension of simplicity and inno- 
cence.” 

Over every grave, even though tenanted by guilt and shame, 
the human heart, when circumstantially made acquainted with 
its silent records of suffering or temptation, yearns in love or 
in forgiveness to breathe a solemn Requiescat ! how much more, 
then, over the grave of a benefactor to the human race! But it 
is a natural feeling, with respect to such a prayer, that, however 
fervent and sincere, it has no perfect faith in its own validity so 
long as any unsettled feud from ancient calumny hangs over the 
buried person. The unredressed wrong seems to haunt the se- 
pulchre in the shape of a perpetual disturbance to its rest. First 
of all, when this wrong has been adjudicated and expiated, is the 
Requiescat uttered with a perfect faith in itself. By a natural 
confusion we then transfer our own feelings to the occupant of 
the grave. The tranquillization to our own wounded sense of 
justice seems like an atonement to his: the peace for us trans- 
forms itself under a fiction of tenderness into a peace for him: 
the reconciliation between the world that did the wrong and the 
grave that seemed to suffer it, is accomplished; the reconciler 
in such a case, whoever he may be, seems a double benefactor— 
to him that endured the injury—to us that resented it; and in 
the particular case now before the public, we shall all be ready 
to agree that this reconciling friend, who might have entitled 
his work Vindicie Oliveriane, has, by the piety of his service to 
a man of exquisite genius, so long and so foully misrepresented, 
earned a right to interweave for ever his own cipher and cogniz- 
ance in filial union with those of OLIVER GOLDsMITH. 
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Art. VII.—1. Etudes sur les Réformateurs Contemporains. Par 
Louis Reynaup. Paris, 1840. 

2. Organization du Travail. Par Louis Buanc. Paris, 1839. 
Cinquiéme Edition, Augmentée, 1848. 

3. Lettres au Peuple. Par GEorGE Sand. Paris, 1848. 

4, The NationaL—French Newspaper. March 1848. 

5. Louis Blane on the Working Classes, with a Refutation of his 
destructive Plan. By JAMES Warp. London, 1848. 


Tuart the set of opinions brought forth into action by the re- 
cent Revolution in France is something totally different from 
the now common-place Republicanism with which the Revolution 
of 1789 deluged Europe, must already be sufficiently clear to all 
who have paid any attention to the accounts that have been 
reaching us from Paris for the last two months. 

This, indeed, is what any well-instructed person will have been 
prepared to expect. It has never yet been seen that any great 
social crisis was a mere repetition of that which preceded it. 
Always, in every crisis, there are involved new principles, new 
germs, accumulated in the mind of society since the last epoch 
of a similar nature, and which, seizing the current opportunity 
—if indeed they have not created it—spring forth into expanded 
activity, dominate over the crisis, and give it its special signifi- 
cance and character. If, then, this new Revolution in France 
be, as the fears of some, the hopes of others, and the anxieties of 
all bespeak it—nay, as its train of already achieved consequences 
proves it to be—a real crisis for all Europe; it follows, according 
to all analogy, that it contains new seeds, and that the condition 
of society which it will ultimately evolve, will be unlike any yet 
known. 

What then are the new seeds contained in this third, or as it 
is now customary, in contempt of the transactions of July 1830, 
to say, this second French Revolution? A mighty question, which 
the future alone can fully answer, but in connexion with which one 
or two things may even now be said! It is always possible to infer 
something regarding the direction which a political movement will 
assume, by observing what are the speculations abroad in society 
at the time, and which, possessing the leading minds, are likely, to 
some extent at least, to be embodied in the new system of things. 
What, then, are the ideas at present most powerful in the mind 
of the French nation? the ideas, that is, which engage in a special 
manner its most active intellects, and are by them most sedul- 
ously diffused among the people? To this question a partial 
answer has already been furnished in the frequent, but somewhat 
blind allusions in our newspapers to “ Communism,” “ Commu- 
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nist Doctrines,” &c., as being now very prevalent in French 
society, and as having disciples among the very men who have 
acted the most prominent part in the Revolution. On examin- 
ing more closely, it is found that in these newspaper allusions the 
word “Communism” is used as a vague designation for a variety of 
political and social theories now abroad in France, all of them cha- 
‘acterized, it would appear, by a vehement repugnance, in some 
cases intellectual, in others sentimental, to the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and Malthus, and all of them aiming at a grand result, 
which they term “the Re-organization of Labour,” and some- 
times also, more generally, “‘The Re-organization of Society.” 
To expound the more remarkable of these theories, and to col- 
lect such facts as may tend to show how far they are likely to 
affect the course of events in France, are the objects of the pre- 
sent article. 


It is now upwards of thirty years since Claude-Henri, Comte 
de Saint-Simon, began to promulgate in France those views 
which have since become so famous under the name of Saint- 
Simonianism. Born at Paris, the 17th October 1760, of a family 
one of the most distinguished of the old French noblesse, and 
which traced its descent to Charlemagne, through the Counts 
de Vermandois, Saint-Simon inherited, as much as any man 
of his generation, those qualities, which high pedigree con- 
fers. His grandfather, the Duc de Saint-Simon, was one of 
the most noted of those aristocratic figures that moved so 
gracefully in the court of Louis XIV. His father, however, 
having lost the ducal title and property, Saint-Simon began life 
from a somewhat lower elevation than that to which his name 
entitled him. After having received a general education under 
D’Alembert, and other masters, he followed the course usual at 
that time for young Frenchmen of family, and in the year 1777 
joined the army which was sent by Louis XVI. to assist the 
American insurgents against the British crown. 

Inheriting in large degree a certain restlessness and eccentri- 
city which was characteristic of his family, Saint-Simon, even 
in early youth, was buoyed up by a persuasion that he was to 

lay a great part in the world. When he was in his 17th year 
fis servant was instructed to awake him every morning with 
these words—“ Levez-vous, Monsieur le Comte, vous avez de 
grandes choses 4 faire.” For a young Frenchman bent on 
“ orandes choses,” America was scarcely the field; and after 


having served under Washington and Bouillé, as well as travelled 
in a private capacity in various parts of the continent, especially 
in Mexico, where he attempted to interest the Viceroy in a scheme 
for uniting the two oceans by rendering navigable the river 
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Partido, he was glad to return to France. Here, in the enjoy- 
ment of the rank of Colonel, which was at that time conferred 
on young noblemen as an honorary sinecure, he continued to live 
at court without seeking any opportunity of active service. “My 
vocation,” he says, “ was not to be a soldier; I was inclined to 
a mode of activity quite different, and, I may say, opposite. To 
study the march of the human spirit, in order, eventually, to 
labour for the advancement of civilisation; such was the end 
which I proposed to myself.” 

In 1785, cates been left his own master by his father’s death 
two years before, he visited Holland: and in the following year 
he went to Spain. Availing himself there of the influence which 
his position afforded, he pressed on public notice various projects 
of a practical character. One of these, concerted between him 
and Cabarrus, then director of the bank of St. Charles, after- 
wards Minister of Finance, was a project for uniting Madrid 
with the sea, by means of a canal. This scheme failed tor want of 
encouragement fromthe Spanish Government; in another scheme, 
however, for establishing a system of stage-coaches in Andalusia 
—the first experiment of the kind in Spain—he was more suc- 
cessful. In ion attempts at improvement in a foreign country, 


one sees that passion for rectification at all times and pe which 


is the genuine characteristic of those whom the world call refor- 
mers. What Saint-Simon attempted on a small scale in Spain, 
the celebrated Count Rumford accomplished on a much larger, 
in Bavaria. Both were men of the same stamp. In Saint-Simon, 
however, as was proved by his subsequent career, the passion for 
rectification was infinitely deeper and more frantic than in Count 
Rumford. Beginning with proposals for constructing canals, 
and establishing systems of Diligences for the benefit of provin- 
cial traffic, it was to go on increasing by exercise, and becoming 
more and more conscious of itself, until at length it was to 
grapple expressly, daringly, and even ostentatiously with the 
wrongs of humanity itself. 

Saint-Simon returned to his native country in 1789, imme- 
diately before the outbreak of the great Revolution. He took 
no part, he says, in the stirring events which followed, but stood 
by as a mere spectator. Nobleman as he was, his sympathies 
were probably more with the Republicans than with the Royalists 
in the struggle. At all events, bent on schemes of his own, 
his interest in which was stronger than any aristocratic regrets 
of the hour, he did not hesitate, in partnership with a Prussian 
nobleman, Count de Redern, whose acquaintance he had made 
in Spain, to purchase a large quantity of the confiscated national 
lands from the Revolutionary Government. The funds were to be 
employed on his part in founding “ a great scientific school, and a 
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great industrial establishment ;” but when, after the fall of Ro- 
bespierre, the property was at length realized, this project was 
frustrated by a quarrel between him and his partner, which end- 
ed in his accepting from the latter the net sum of 144,000 livres 
(£6800) in lieu of all his claims. This took place in 1797. 
“ Pecuniarily,” said Saint-Simon, commenting on the transac- 
tion afterwards, “I was the dupe of Redern.” 

Upon his little fortune of £6800 as a basis, Saint-Simon, 
now in his thirty-eighth year, was to build a vast life! His pas- 
sion for a career had begun to assume a more definite shape. 
To lead mankind into a new path of activity, the nature of 
which, however, he could as yet only faintly indicate to himself 
by the descriptive adjective of “ physico-political,” applied to it 
by anticipation—this seemed an enterprise worthy of his toil. 

But, first, he must qualify himself for his great task by a 
course of universal education. Of this education the first part 
must be technical and theoretical; that is, he must first thoroughly 
acquire and master all those contemporary scientific generalities in 
which the entire knowledge of the race was condensed and for- 
mulized. True, he is no longer young; “ his brain has lost its 
malleability ;” still, as being rich and resolute, he possesses advan- 
tages on the other side; nor in the mind of an old pupil of 
D’Alembert could the necessary elementary notions be entirely 
wanting. Accordingly, taking up his residence near the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and cultivating, on purpose, the intimate personal 
acquaintance of the Professors, he devoted his whole attention 
for three years, according to his own methods and convenience, 
and with all the appliances that money could purchase, to the 
study of the physical sciences—mathematics, astronomy, general 
physics, and chemistry. Satisfied with his progress in these, he 
removed in 1801 to the neighbourhood of the Ecole de Médecine, 
in order, in a similar manner, to add to his stock of ideas regard- 
ing inorganic nature, all the general notions that were attainable 
regarding organized bodies. Here, accordingly, in the company 
of eminent intellects, he traversed the whole field of physiological 
science. 

Having thus imbibed and made his own all the contemporary 
scientific thought of France, it was necessary for him, according 
to his plan, to visit England and Germany, lest, in either coun- 
try, any ideas should be lurking, of decided European value, 
although France had not recognised them. He was disappoint- 
ed. “From England,” he says, “I brought back the certainty, 
that its inhabitants were not directing their scientific labours to 
any general end, and had at that time no new capital idea on 
hand.” The Germans, on the other hand, he “ surprised in the 
midst of their mystical philosophy—the true infant-stage of all 
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general science.” Thus, seeing that the two great Teutonic 
countries could furnish him with no idea out of the circle of 
fundamental scientific principles, which had been accessible to 
him in France, he considered himself justified in concluding that, 
in having made those principles fully his own, he had taken 
in the entire essence of all the contemporary thought of the 
world. 

To the mass of formal or theoretical knowledge which Saint- 
Simon had acquired by his method of systematic ‘contact with all 
those of his contemporaries who made thinking or generalization 
their profession, it behoved him, according to his prescribed plan, 
to add something else before he could regard his training as com- 
plete. This was Experience, properly so called ; that is, the actual 
realization in his own person of the whole range of human idio- 
syncrasies and emotions. Now as the former portion of his edu- 
cation had been compassed by study, so this could only be 
compassed by experimentation ; that is, by the voluntary assump- 
tion for scientific purposes of all those situations in which any 
new set of feelings could be obtained. He resolved, therefore, 
to lead for several years a life of systematic experimentation, in 
order that, as by his previous course of universal study he had 
digested the whole mass of known scientific truths, and as it were 
placed himself at the point of highest theoretic generality attain- 
ed by the race, so now, by this other method, he might break 
down the limitations which circled him in as a nobleman and a 
Frenchman, fraternize emotionally with all sorts of men, and be 
able at last to come forth a genuine epitome of all human 
sensation. 

His first experiment—confessed by himself to have been such, 
was that of marriage. The lady he chose for his wife was 
Mademoiselle de Champgrand, the daughter of one of his com- 
panions in arms during the American War. “I wished to use 
marriage,” he says, “ as a means for studying the savants ; a thing 
which appeared to me necessary for the execution of my enter- 
prise ; for, in order to improve the organization of the scientific 
system, it is not sufficient merely to know well the situation of 
human knowledge ; it is necessary also, to seize the effect which 
the cultivation of science produces on those who devote them- 
selves to it; it is necessary to appreciate the influence which this 
occupation exercises over their passions, over their spirit, over 
the ensemble of their moral constitution, and over its separate 
parts.” The matrimonial relation seems, in the case of Saint- 
Simon, to have resented the indignity thus put upon it. After 
a few years he and his wife were separated by a divorce procured 
by mutual consent. Childless by the first marriage, Madame 
de Saint-Simon soon afterwards contracted a second. 
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Both during and after his marriage, Saint-Simon continued to 
pursue, in the most indefatigable manner, his prescribed career 
of experimentation. Balls, dinners, and experimental evening- 
parties followed each other, says his biographer, in rapid succes- 
sion ; every new situation that money could create was devised 
and prepared ; good and evil were confounded ; play, discussion, 
debauch, were alike gone into; the experience of years was 
crushed into a short space; even old age was artificially realized 
by medicaments ; and, that the loathsome might not be want- 
ing, this enthusiast for the universal, would inoculate himself 
with prevalent contagious diseases. It was probably when 
theorizing retrospectively on this period of his life that Saint- 
Simon afterwards drew up the following scheme of what he con- 
ceived to be a model human existence :—“ Jirst, To spend one’s 
vigorous youth in a manner the most original and active pos- 
sible; 2dly, To gain a knowledge of all human theories and 
practices; 3dly, To mingle with all classes of society, placing 
one’s self in all possible situations, and even creating situations 
that do not exist ; and, 4thly, To spend one’s old age in resuming 
one’s observations and in establishing principles.” With regard 
to the violation of established rules of morality necessarily in- ~ 
volved in the reckless experimentation prescribed by this scheme, 
he observes characteristically, “ If I seea man who is not launch- 
ed on the career of general science frequenting houses of play and 
debauch, and not inating with the most scrupulous care the 
society of persons of notorious immorality, I say, Behold a man 
going to perdition; he is born under an evil star; the habits 
which he is contracting will debase him in his own eyes, and will, 
consequently, render him supremely despicable. But if this man 
is under the direction of theoretical philosophy ; if the object of 
his researches is to lay down the true line of demarcation which 
ought to separate actions, and class them into good and bad ; if 
he is compelling himself to discover the means for curing those 
maladies of the human intelligence which cause us to follow paths 
that lead us away from happiness; then I say, This man runs 
the career of vice in a direction which will conduct him neces- 
sarily to the highest virtue.” 

If comment were necessary on this sweeping doctrine, one might 

oint out the vicious confusion, characteristic of the Utilitarian 
Philosophy, which it involves, of the two distinct categories of 
the Quid est and the Quid oportet: the latter, through the 
transitionary equivalent of the Quid prodest, being reduced to a 
mere department of the former, and so made amenable to the 
ordinary method of scientific induction ; a method, according to 
which, the universal moral law would be a mere generalization from 
the mass of the accumulated past experience of our race—Euro- 
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pean, Asiatic, African, and American. “ Do the law, and thou 
shalt know the doctrine,” is the maxim directly antagonistic 
Besides, what becomes of the so-called poetic faculty, if thus, in 
order to know a thing, we must actually go into the midst of it, 
with hands, eyes, and feet? If this poetic faculty is not a hal- 
lucination, what is it but that Shakespearian something im- 
planted in a man, by which, living strongly his own simple course, 
chalked out for him by his native impulses and his felt duties, 
he can yet keep company with kings, knaves, heroes, and dead 
men, and walk wind-like all-licensed over the whole earth? 

The prescribed course of experimentation ended about the 
year 1807, when, having spent all his money, Saint-Simon found 
himself, at the age of forty-seven, in a condition of abject poverty. 
This, too, however, was experience; and, in order to earn his 
bread, the grandson of the proudest courtier of Louis X1V. did 
not refuse the post of clerk in a Mont de Piété, or Government 
Pawnbroking Establishment, which, with a salary of 1000 franes 
(£40) a year, was offered him in 1808 by the Comte de Ségur, 
to whom he had applied for some situation. In this post he con- 
tinued for about six months, after which he was indebted - for 
lodging and subsistence to the charity of a former acquaintance 
named Diard. On Diard’s death, in 1812, he was again thrown 
adrift upon Paris. Living in the most miserable manner, often 
withort fire, and with bread and water for his only fare, he was 
yet upheld, he says, “ by his passion for science, and his desire 
peaceably to terminate the terrible crisis in which European so- 
ciety is involved.” Strange spectacle in modern times, a man 
living on, solitary and poor, in a wretched metropolitan lodging— 
not maturing a specific scientific discovery, perfecting a mecha- 
nical invention, or completing a literary work, for any of which 
there were not wanting precedents; but nourishing within him, 
under the form of a French egotism, an almost oriental belief 
that some how or other he was about to accomplish a direct so- 
cial mission! A belief similar to this is, indeed, usually generated 
in eminent men by the heat and fever of incessant action among 
their fellows; but rarely, as in Saint-Simon, has it been seen 
existing as a purely intuitive egotism, antecedent to all activity, 
and demanding explicitly its own verification. 

Meanwhile, if Saint-Simon was to accomplish a mission, it was 
certainly time that he should be setting about it. Already in 
his fifty-second year, he had surely entered on that stage of life 
in which, according to his own scheme, he should be resuming 
his observations. Accordingly, in 1812, precisely at the period 
when his circumstances were most wretched, he gave to the 
world his first publication, under the title of “ Letters from an 
inhabitant of Geneva to his contemporaries.” The theme of the 
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first of these letters was the social condition of men who, like 
himself, belonged to the intelligential, as distinguished from the 
industrial class. “ Open,” he said, “a subscription before the 
tomb of Newton; subscribe all indiscriminately, each whatever 
sum he pleases. Let each subscriber name three mathemati- 
cians, three mechanical philosophers, three chemists, three phy- 
siologists, three literary men, three painters, three musicians, &c. 
Renew the subscription every year, and divide the sum raised 
among the three mathematicians, the three mechanical philoso- 
phers, the three chemists, the three physiologists, the three literary 
men, the three painters, the three musicians, &c., who have obtain- 
ed most votes; and, by this means, men of genius will enjoy a re- 
compense worthy of themselves, and of you.” In these letters, 
more valuable, it will be perceived, for the general modes of con- 
ception which they threw abroad than for any practical recommen- 
dations which they contained, Saint-Simon first announced that 
peculiar distinction between the spiritual and temporal orders which 
pervades his whole social philosophy. “ The spiritual power in 
the hands of the savans ; the temporal power in the hands of the 
men of property; the power of naming the individuals called to 
perform the functions of leaders, in the hands of the masses ; 
for salary to the governing class, the consideration which they 
receive.” Such was the compendium of the Saint-Simonian 
politics. 

After the “ Letters from Geneva,” the next work of Saint- 
Simon was his “ Introduction to the Scientific Labours of the 
19th Century,” written in the form of an answer to Napoleon’s 
famous question addressed to the Institute—“ Give me an ac- 
count of the progress of science since 1789; tell me its present 
state, and what are the means to be employed for its advance- 
ment.” In this work Saint-Simon criticises the existing state of 
science, denounces the intellectual anarchy prevalent, and indi- 
cates the course by which he thinks clearness and order may be 
evolved. 

The Restoration, favourable as it was on the whole to French- 
men of old families, brought no increase of prosperity to a 
dreamer like Saint-Simon. About this time, however, it was, 
that there began to gather round him as pupils, those men of 
general views and ardent temperament, most of them then mere 
youths, in whom his spirit and influence were to survive. His 
first, and, as it has proved, his most constant disciple, was M. 
Olinde Rodrigues, a young student of Jewish extraction. To 
him succeeded two men destined to a still greater celebrity, 
M. Augustin Thierry, and M. Auguste Comte. The interchange 
ot his ideas with these pupils in private discourse, seems to have 
assisted Saint-Simon greatly in the task of digesting his system 
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and shaping it for practical purposes. The pupils, too, were no 
ordinary men, and contributed their labours, each according to 
his taste and faculty. It was in conjunction with Thierry that 
Saint-Simon prepared his third work of any consequence, which 
appeared se the following title: “ The Re-organization of 
European Society; or on the necessity and the means of uniting 
the Peoples of Europe into one body-politic, preserving to each its 
own nationality; by Henri Saint-Simon, and Augustin Thierry, 
his pupil. Paris, 1814.” 

It was, however, in the year 1819, that Saint-Simon first gave 
forth, in the form of a small pamphlet, or rather squib, entitled, 
“ Parabole,” those conceptions regarding the place of the in- 
dustrial classes in society on which his title to intellectual ori- 
ginality principally rests. Of this striking brochure the following 
is an abstract :-— 


‘“« Let us suppose that France suddenly loses her fifty best mecha- 
nical philosophers, her fifty best chemists, her fifty best physiologists, 
her fifty best mathematicians, her fifty best poets, her fifty best 
painters, her fifty best sculptors, her fifty best musicians, her fifty 
first literary men, her fifty best mechanicians, her fifty best civil and 
military engineers, her fifty best artillerymen, her fifty best architects, 
her fifty best physicians, her fifty best surgeons, her fifty best druggists, 
her fifty best seamen, her fifty best watchmakers, her fifty first bankers, 
her two hundred first merchants, her six hundred first agriculturists, 
her fifty best smiths, &c., &e., &e., in all the 3000 first savants, artists, 
and artisans of France. 

*“* As these men are really the most productive Frenchmen, they are 
the flower of French society; they are, of all Frenchmen, the most 
useful to their country, those who gain it most glory, and who most 
advance its civilisation and prosperity. The nation would become an 
inanimate body the instant it lost them ; it would instantly fall beneath 
the nations that are its rivals, and it would remain subaltern to them 
until it had repaired its loss, regained its brain. It would take France 
at least a generation to make good such a misfortune ; for men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in labours of positive utility are real anomalies, 
and nature is not prodigal of anomalies, especially those of this kind. 

** Let us pass to another supposition. Let us imagine that France 
retains all the above, but has the misfortune to lose, on one day, 
Monsieur, the King’s brother, Monseigneur the Duke d’Angouléme, 
Monseigneur the Duke de Berry, Monseigneur the Duke d'Orléans, 
Monseigneur the Duke de Bourbon, Madame the Duchess D’Angou- 
léme, Madame the Duchess de Berry, Madame the Duchess d’Orléans, 
Madame the Duchess de Bourbon, and Mademoiselle de Condé; at 
the same time also, all the great officers of the Crown, all the minis- 
ters of State, all the counsellors of State, all the masters of requests, 
all the marshals, all the cardinals, archbishops, bishops, grand-vicars 
and canons, all the prefects and sub-prefects, all the employes in the 
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government-offices, all the judges, and, with them, the 10,000 richest 
proprietors of those who live sumptuously. 

“ This accident would certainly grieve the French, because they are 
a good people, and because they could not see with indifference the 
sudden disappearance of so great a number of their fellow-country- 
men. But this loss of 30,000 individuals, reputed the most impor- 
tant in the State, would cause chagrin only in a point of view purely 
sentimental ; for there would not result therefrom any political evil. 
It would be easy to replace the persons missing. In the first place, 
there are a great number of Frenchmen in a condition to execute the 
functions of the King’s brother; many capable of filling the rank of 
princes as suitably as Monseigneur the Duke D’Angouléme, Mon- 
seigneur the Duke de Berry, &c. Then the ante-chambers of the 
Chdteau are full of courtiers ready to occupy the places of the great 
Crown-officers ; the army possesses hundreds of military men, as good 
captains as our present marshals. How many clerks there are worth 
our ministers of State! men of business fitter to manage the affairs of 
the departments than the prefects and sub-prefects now in office! 
advocates as good jurisconsults as our judges! cures as capable as our 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, grand-vicars, and canons! As for 
the 10,000 proprietors, living sumptuously, their heirs would not re- 
quire much apprenticeship to enable them to perform the honours of 
their salons as well as themselves.” 


Paragraphs so pungent as the above, with the couclusion ap- 
pended t» them, that society was in a state of utter confusion 
and required re-organization, naturally gave offence in high 
quarters ; and a prosecution was instituted against the author, 
which, however, terminated in an acquittal. The peculiar value 
of a pamphlet so slight as the Parabole, as connected with the 
history of Saint-Simon is, that in it he first asserted in language 
level to the popular apprehension, the superiority of the indus- 
trial classes in society, and his idea that their interests should be 
the peculiar care of the political system. 

The doctrines of the Parabole were more fully developed and 
more methodically expounded in subsequent works ; particularly 
in one entitled “ Catéchisme des Industriels.” In this work, he 
takes a retrospective view of the course of French history, divid- 
ing it into several epochs, and showing what interests were pre- 
dominant in each. Then, having established these two proposi- 
tions—Ist, That the industrial classes (including in that desig- 
nation all who live by labour of any kind) are the most useful 
to society ; and, 2d, That the proportion of these classes to the 
rest of society has been continually increasing with the advance 
of civilisation ; he proceeds to predict the downfal of the exist- 
ing military and feudal régime, and the establishment in its stead 
of a new or industrial régime; that is, of a political system in 
which not only shall the predominant interests be those of in- 
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dustry, but the administration itself shall be in the hands of the 
industrial class. It was also announced by Saint-Simon in this 
Catéchisme, that there was in preparation a work in which its 
views were to be fortified and iain exposition, namely, 
of “the scientific system and the system of education,” that 
were to correspond with the new or industrial era. “ This work,” 
he says, “ of which we have laid down the basis, and of which 
we have entrusted the execution to our pupil Auguste Comte, 
will expound the industrial system a priori, while here we ex- 
pound it a posteriori.” The fulfilment of the promise came out 
at length in M. Comte’s “‘ Systéme de Politique Positive,” a 
work with which Saint-Simon, however, was only partially 
satisfied. It expounded the generalities of his system, he said, 
only as they appeared from the Aristotelian point of view; the 
religious and sentimental aspect being overlooked. Neverthe- 
less, such as it was, the work, he said, was the best that had 
yet been written on general politics. How thoroughly, at all 
events, M. Comte had imbibed his master’s notion regarding the 
avenir of the industrial classes, may be perceived from the large 
space which this notion occupies in that part of his great inde- 
pendent work, the “ Cours de Philosophie Positive,” which it 
devoted to sociology. 

Saint-Simon’s success with the public, meanwhile, was very 
disproportionate to the earnestness with which he preached his 
views. Some new pupils had, indeed, been added to his little 
college, of whom the most distinguished were MM. Bazard and 
Enfantin ; but beyond this intimate circle of sanguine young 
men, all society was sluggish and indifferent. Poor, obscure, 
and neglected, usually, he says, he bore up well; “ his esteem 
for himself always increasing in proportion to the injury he did 
to his reputation.” Once, however, on the 9th of March 1823, 
his resolution gave way, and he fired a pistol at his own head. 
The wound was not fatal ; and, with the loss of an eye, Saint- 
Simon returned to the world, to live yet a little longer in it. 

And now came the closing stage of his extraordinary career. 
Resuming all his general ideas in science and in politics, and 
impregnating the whole mass with a higher and warmer element 
than he had yet been master of, he, the one-eyed and disfigured 
valetudinarian, was to bequeath to the world as the total result 
of his life and labours, a New Religion! ‘This he did in his 
“ Nouveau Christianisme,” which may be regarded as the sum- 
mary of Saint-Simonianism by Saint-Simon himself. In this 
work the ruling idea is that Christianity is a great progressive 
system, rolling, as it were, over the ages, acting at all times on 
the thoughts and actions of men, but continually imbibing in 
return fresh power out of the mind of the race, and retaining 
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only as its eternal and immutable germ this one adage, “ Love 
one another.” Of this great progress of Christianity, the first 
stage, as to Saint-Simon, had been the Catholic system, 
which had rendered great services to humanity, especially by its 
recognition of the distinction between the spiritual and temporal 
powers, but which had also failed in essential respects. After it, 
came the Protestantism of Luther, which, doing less for humanity, 
had failed still more grossly. Luther, Saint-Simon said, was 
a heretic, against whom this charge might be alleged—that, 
having Europe as a tabula rasa betore him, he did not make a 
good use of his splendid opportunity, but threw down among the 
hungry nations a mass of low and prosaic sentiments. Lastly, 
he himself, Saint-Simon, was the harbinger of a new and trium- 
phant stage—the Saint-Simonian phase of Christianity. Of this 
Saint-Simonianism the fundamental peculiarity was to consist in 
an expansion or modification of the permanent maxim of Chris- 
tianity into the following formula :—“ Religion ought to direct 
society towards the great end of the most rapid possible ameli- 
oration, physical and moral, of the condition of the class the 
most numerous and poor.” No longer was there any necessity 
for keeping up the distinction between the religious and the 
social, the spiritual and the material, the welfare of the indivi- 
dual. soul and the interests of the mass; the two were to be 
united ; and religion was to consist, expressly and definitively, 
in the reorganization of. society, according to the foregoing for- 
mula. 

What then, more closely considered, was the Saint-Simonian 
religion practically to consist in? Plainly in this—the raising 
of the sunken industrial classes, and their thorough and equable 
diffusion through the entire mass of society, so that the whole 
might move freely within itself. Were this all, however, the 
result would be mere chaos and bewilderment. A principle of 
order, of government, must be introduced. This, accordingly, 
was supplied in the principle of the Saint-Simonian hierarchy, 
asserted by Saint-Simon himself, and thus expressed by his fol- 
lowers :—“ To each man a vocation according to his capacity ; 
to each capacity a recompense according to its works.” In this, 
the second fundamental principle of the Saint-Simonian system, 
there is, it will be perceived, a direct denial of the theory of ab- 
solute equality. It asserts the radical, inexplicable fact of the 
difference of capacities and dispositions between man and man ; 
and even deifies this fact so as to make it furnish the supreme 
principle of social order. All privileges of birth being abolished, 
and each generation being thus left an independent aggregation 
of freely-moving social atoms, there is to result in each a spon- 
taneous government by a hierarchy of functionaries designated 
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by nature herself. These functionaries again are to be animated 
by the fundamental Saint-Simonian principle of administration, 
that of “ the mos trapid possible amelioration of the condition of 
the class the most numerous and poor ;” and thus on these two 
ean the world is to revolve, moving forward, in majestic 
1armony, towards its unseen consummation. 

Reconstructed according to the two fundamental Saint- 
Simonian principles, society would assume the form of a church- 
universal. Men of industry, employed in material occupations ; 
savans employed in scientific speculation; and priests, uniting 
both capacities—this would be all society; chiefs of industry, 
chiefs of savans, chiefs of priests—this would be all government. 
And thus from the supreme pope or pontiff of the race as the 
apex, down through an infinite number of sections towards the 
base, each generation of mankind would constitute an indepen- 
dent self-formed triangular solid, of which priests, thinkers, and 
labourers would be the atoms. 

Thus, in the year 1825, did this singular and egotistic French- 
man compile the generalizations of his life, and give them to the 
world as a New Christianity. The divinity of the former Chris- 
tianity he admitted, but he also, he was convinced, had a divine 
mission to supersede it. He had even had French supernatural 
intimations to that effect.—“ In the prison of the Luxembourg,” 
he said, “ I saw a vision. My ancestor Charlemagne appeared 
to me, and said, ‘Since the world was, no family has had the 
honour to produce a hero and a philosopher both of the first 
rank. This honour is reserved for my house. My son, thy suc- 
cesses as a philosopher will equal mine as a warrior and a states 


man.’ ” 


To promulgate his views now completed, Saint-Simon, in 
conjunction with his pupils, founded a journal, to be called, 
“Le Producteur.” The project of this paper may be said to 
have been formed on his death-bed. Having already suffered 
much from pain and ill-health, he breathed his last on the 19th 
of May 1825, in the presence of his favourite disciples, Comte, 
Thierry, Rodrigues, Bazard, and Enfantin. To them his last 
words were addressed :—“ It has been imagined,” he said, speak- 
ing in an especial manner to Rodrigues, although with a pro- 
phetic reference, one might think, to Comte, “ that all Religion 
whatever ought to disappear, because we have succeeded in 
proving the decrepitude of that which exists. But Religion can- 
not disappear from the world; it can only change its form. Do 
not forget this, Rodrigues, and remember that, in order to do 
great things, one must be enthusiastic, (pour faire de grandes 
choses il faut étre passionné.) My whole life sums itself up in a 
single thought :—‘ To assure to all mankind the freest possible 
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development of their faculties.” * * “The future is ours,” he 
said, after a pause; and laying his hand to his head, died. 

On M. Olinde Rodrigues, as the earliest disciple and special 
legatee of his master, it devolved to conduct the Producteur, and 
generally to superintend the diffusion of that mass of miscellane- 
ous notions, for the most part merely critical and destructive, 
but in part, also, organic and positive, which he had bequeathed 
to the world. His associates were MM. Bazard, Enfantin, Cer- 
clet, Buchez, and one or two others, who had recently joined the 
little College. M. Comte seems already to have schemed for 
himself that path which was to carry him, like a solitary lumi- 
nary, out of the Saint-Simonian cluster. 

The position of public affairs in the year 1825, was such that 
it was deemed advisable by the Associates not to attempt a whole- 
sale promulgation of the Saint-Simonian faith, but to confine 
themselves to an exposition of the Saint-Simonian doctrines re- 
garding the Reorganization of Industry, the coming Industrial 
Régime, &c. This restriction had its advantages; for it secured 
the co-operation of many men of liberal tendencies, who, at that 
period of reaction towards absolutism, were willing to use such 
an organ as the Producteur, although they had no affection for 
the more esoteric Saint-Simonian theories. Accordingly, the 
Producteur reckoned among its contributors Armand Carrel, and 
other young chiefs of the growing Republicanism. For pecu- 
niary reasons, however, the publication was ultimately aban- 
doned. 

It was now imagined by some that Saint-Simonianism was 
defunct. This, however, was a mistake. Ardent spirits through- 
out France had been seized with the enthusiasm ; correspond- 
ences had been carried on; and individual disciples, debarred 
the utterance of their special opinions in the Producteur, had 
found a voice for them in occasional independent publications. 
Suddenly a new outburst took place under the auspices of M. 
Bazard. Advertising a course of lectures which were to be de- 
livered in the Rue Taranne, and were to contain “ a complete 
exposition of the Saint-Simonian faith,” he rallied round him 
the scattered Saint-Simonians. Associated with him as col- 
leagues, were MM. Rodrigues and Enfantin ; and to this trium- 
virate many new men of ability and education attached them- 
selves, among whom may be mentioned MM. Hyppolite Carnot, 
Michel Chevalier, Fournel, Barrault, Dugied, Charles Duvey- 
rier, and Talabot. 

As in the Producteur the Associates had been obliged by con- 
siderations of prudence to restrict themselves to the exposition of 
certain doctrines of immediate consequence, so now they revelled 
at pleasure in all the higher speculations of Saint-Simonianism. 
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Now for the first time was the Saint-Simonian creed filled out 
and formulized. ‘ God,” said the Associates, “ is all that is; all 
is in Him; all communicate through Him.” He manifests 
Himself in two sets of aspects ; on the one hand, as spirit, intel- 
ligence, wisdom ; on the other, as matter, force, beauty. The 
true action of this Pan or Deity upon the human race has been 
through gifted human spirits born at intervals. Moses, Numa, 
Orpheus, these men, representing as it were that aspect of the 
Divinity whose type is matter, force, beauty, had organized the 
material efforts of the race, they were chiefs of Worship; the 
founders of Christianity, representing the Divine spirit, intelli- 
gence, wisdom, had organized the spiritual efforts of the race, 
and were chiefs of Doctrine ; for Saint-Simon it had been reserved 
to unite the flesh and the spirit, and organize the religious efforts 
of the race—he was the Head of the Church. The systems of 
Moses, Orpheus, and Numa had been systems of national cere- 
monial; Christianity seized on the individual soul; the system 
of Saint-Simon pointed to a theocratic association of all under 
the highest savans and the highest chiefs of industry ; whose ad- 
ministration was to be regulated by the two fundamental princi- 
ples—“ L’Amélioration,” &c., and “ A chacun,” &c. Hitherto 
all societies had been presided over by merely dead laws ; that is, 
by the letter of laws established at some point of the past time 
by the legislator whose name they bore—as the Mosaic law b 

Moses, the laws of Numa by Numa, and so on. ‘The law of the 
Saint-Simonian constitution of society, however, was to be a liv- 
ing law; that is, it was to consist in a perpetual succession of 
commands issued on occasion by a perpetual series of living men. 
Or, in the words employed by M. Bazard himself, “ In the fu- 
ture all the law that shall exist will consist in the declaration by 
which he who presides over an office shall make known his will 
to his inferiors, sanctioning his prescriptions with punishments 
and rewards.”* Cohering in virtue of this law, society will move 
on under one impulse towards one goal; there will be a million 
of arms but only one head ; arranged in a descending hierarchy, 
and paid according to a tariff of salaries, all the men of each 
generation will depend upon him who for the time shall occupy 





* As little as possible have we interrupted our exposition with comments of our 
own; at this point, however, we would bid our readers again observe that implied 
annihilation, in the Saint-Simonian system, of the moral sense as an ultimate thing 
in man, which we formerly remarked in the language of Saint-Simon himself. 
Right and wrong, according to the Saint-Simonians, are but generalizations like 
the laws of astronomy ; and as it belongs to the sarans of one class to decree what 
the more ignorant of the race are to believe concerning the moon and the stars, so 
it belongs to the savans of another class to decree the duty of man. If we mis- 
take not, M. Comte, in his “ Cours de Philosophie Positive,” expressly affirms 
this, 
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the place of supreme king or pontiff of the globe, the strongest, 
the most sympathetic, the most generalizing (le plus généralisa- 
teur) of living beings.—Such, in gamboge and vermilion, is the 
Saint-Simonian millennium. 

While revelling for their own private gratification in these 
apocalyptic 5 oes the Associates were not neglecting the 
humbler task of disseminating ideas critical of the existing state 
of things. An immediate corollary of the Saint-Simonian sys- 
tem which they occupied themselves with asserting to the public, 
was the necessity of the abolition of the law of inheritance. 
Maintaining, as we have seen, the natural inequality of men in 
point of capacity, the Saint-Simonians nevertheless were adhe- 
rents of the political equality proclaimed in 1789, and the full 
development of which, according to M. Chevalier, “ will consist 
in the obliteration of all the political inequalities founded on the 
right of birth.” That a man should inherit property from his 


father they considered one of these inequalities. Therefore, in 
the Saint-Simonian constitution of society, the property of de- 
ceased persons should return immediately to the state. All 
children would be taken care of and educated by a supreme col- 
lege in a congenial professional direction ; furnished with what- 


ever was necessary, and then launched on life to fare according 
to their own merits. 

As an organ for the promulgation of this and other Saint- 
Simonian doctrines, the Associates, in 1830, founded a weekly 
Journal, called “ L’Organisateur.” About the same time also, 
in order to furnish a nucleus, as it were, round which the Saint- 
Simonian crystallization of society might commence, they formed 
themselves into a family living in common in a house in the Rue 
Monsigny. Of this establishment MM. Bazard and Enfantin 
assumed the co-ordinate supremacy. Of these two men M. Louis 
Reybaud presents an elaborate contrast. Bazard, he says, who 
before his adhesion to Saint-Simonianism had taken an active 
interest in Revolutionary politics, was still apt to assume the pro- 
fane point of view, and accommodate his expositions to cireum- 
stances; he was a man of logic, and delighted in details; En- 
fantin, on the other hand, was an enthusiast, continually forging 
ideas in the laboratory of his own thoughts, and seeking points 
of contact with the world only in the Saint-Simonian future. 
Together, they complemented each other—Enfantin urging on 
his colleague, whose disposition it was to look round at every 
step, so as to ascertain his environment. Left to himself, the 
chances were that Enfantin would bring on a crash by his too 
hardy experimentation ; in similar circumstances Bazard would 
probably hesitate, abdicate his dictatorship, and sink into an or- 
dinary philosophe. 
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Scarcely had the establishment of the Rue Monsigny been 
formed, when Paris was shaken, and the prospects of the country 
changed by the Revolution of July. The Associates seized the 
opportunity to make a demonstration; and for several days all 
Paris was laughing at a strange placard signed “ Bazard-Enfan- 
tin,” which was seen posted on the walls beside the proclamations 
of Lafayette. After the restoration of order, and the accession 
of Louis-Philippe, it was deemed proper to take some notice of 
the Saint-Simonian demonstration ; and in the Chamber of De- 
puties MM. Dupin and Mauguin denounced the Associates as 
a sect preaching doctrines subversive of order, viz., the Commu- 
nity of property and the Community of Women. ‘This drew 
forth a reply from Bazard and Enfantin, dated the 1st of October 
1830, in which both imputations were denied. As for the 
doctrine of the Community of Property, they declared that it 
was directly contrary to the fundamental maxim of their system 
—that every man should be placed according to his capacity, 
and recompensed according to his works. Nevertheless, they 
admitted that they desired the abolition of the law of inheritance. 
On the subject of the rights of women, they professed that what 
they aimed at was the complete emancipation of the sex, so that 
woman might reveal her powers, whatever they are, to the ut- 
most, and perform her full part in the social evolution. The 
law of marriage, however, by which one man was conjoined with 
one woman, so as to form a social unit, they regarded as holy ; 
and all the modification they would make of it would be for the 
facilitation, in certain cases, of divorce. 

Never was Saint-Simonianism more prosperous than in 1830 
and 1831. At the beginning of the latter year especially, the Con- 
federates were able to congratulate themselves on a special piece 
of good fortune—the accession, namely, of M. Pierre Leroux, a 
man of the highest character, who had raised himself from the 
situation of a common printer to the reputation of being one of 
the most profound of French thinkers and writers. M. Leroux 
brought with him into the service of Saint-Simonianism the 
Globe daily newspaper, of which at that time he was editor. On 
the 18th of January 1831 this paper appeared, for the first time, 
as a professed journal of Saint-Simonian opinions. The proselyt- 
ism which followed was past belief. Dreamers, thinkers, artists, 
poets, all caught the contagion. Among the more prominent 
converts were MM. Raynaud Hoart, Emile Pereire, Mes- 
dames Bazard and St. Hilaire, MM. Lambert, Saint Chéron, 
Guéroult, Charton, Cazeaux, Dugueit, and Flachat-Mony. The 
establishment in the Rue Monsigny was enlarged, and to prevent 
the too rapid influx of new members, two probationary schools 
were instituted, from which it was to be recruited. Meanwhile, 
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all the Associates were active, each according to his peculiar 
tastes; some, as Carnot and Dagied, in popularizing the Saint- 
Simonian doctrines by means of lectures; others, as Leroux, in 
methodizing the metaphysics of their creed ; and others, as Che- 
valier and Barrault, in more immediate literary and social applica- 
tions. Enfantin, too, striking hard blows at the existing economy 
of society, came forth with a modification adapted for temporary 
use, of the general Saint-Simonian demand for the abolition of 
the privileges of birth—a proposal, namely, for the abolition, in 
the first place, of the law of collateral succession. “ Abolish 
collateral succession,” he said, “and thus not only will the No- 
velist be deprived of his standing device of rich uncles dying in 
the Indies, but the State will gain possession of an annual income 
for useful purposes.” Preaching such doctrines over the length 
and breadth of France, the Globe produced powerful effects. At 
Toulouse, Montpelier, Lyons, Metz, and Dijon, there arose branch 
establishments, connected with the Saint-Simonian Church of 
the metropolis. 

Soon, ocmens the Saint-Simonian Church was torn by a 
schism. The seeds of disunion had already long existed in the 
different tendencies of the two leaders—Bazard and Enfantin. 
Bazard, the man of logic, who wished to convince his hearers ; 
Enfantin, who would always appeal to the heart, holding that 
“the most prompt, the most decisive, the most triumphant way 
of acting on the human organization is infatuation.” The two 
questions on which they had come to differ were those of the 
emancipation of the working classes and the emancipation of 
women: with regard to each Enfantin went far beyond Bazard. 
On the second question especially his opinions were extreme. 
“ Christianity,” said Enfantin, “had declared the emancipation 
of woman ; but still, in European society, she occupied a subal- 
tern position, and it was the part of Saint-Simonianism to raise 
her to complete equality, in all social respects, with man. Every 
man,” he said, “ who pretends to impose a law on women, is not 
a Saint-Simonian. The only position of the true Saint-Simonian 
with regard to woman, is to declare his incompetence to judge 
her. The woman must reveal to us for herself all that she thinks, 
all that she desires, all that she wishes for the future.” 

These differences, which Bazard did not long survive, led to a 
disruption of the Saint-Simonian camp; and at a general meet- 
ing on the 19th of November 1841, Leroux, Raynaud, Cazeaux, 
Pereire, and others seceded, leaving Enfantin to organize the 
remainder, with Rodrigues as his subordinate. Enfantin con- 
tinued to carry on the Society. As might be expected, his fa- 
vourite topics now were those on which the schism had taken 
place, Acting on his own maxim—that it was incompetent for 
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the man to legislate for the woman—and yet at the same time 
maintaining, that until the new feminine code should be given, 
the work of social regeneration could be considered as only at- 
tempted in half, he occupied himself chiefly with speculations as 
to the advent of some woman of genius, whose business it would 
be to supply what was wanted. To this “coming woman” alone 
it belonged to indicate the avenir of her sex. Might she not even 
then be on the earth? What if she were in Paris! In that case 
possibly she might be discovered, and even illuminated as to the 
fact of her own mission! In a perpetual succession of balls, fétes, 
and réunions, therefore, let her be sought for! Let all Paris be 
invited; the giddy pretty ones will slip through the meshes, the 
golden fish will remain in the net. 

Hundreds of fair Parisiennes, says M. Louis Reybaud, attended 
the brilliant Saint-Simonian reunions of the winter of 1832. 
They danced, laughed, and enjoyed themselves—still the ex- 
pected woman came not. Money began to fail the Associates ; 
and at length their establishment was brought to a sudden close 
by a prosecution instituted against them by the legal authorities. 
Enfantin and Rodrigues had also begun to quarrel on the old 
question; Rodrigues demurring from certain opinions of Enfan- 
tin of an extreme nature regarding the law of Saint-Simonian 
marriage. Accordingly the Family of the Rue Monsigny was 
dissolved, and the publication of the Globe abandoned. 

On the dissolution of the general association, Enfantin, who 

ossessed a house with large grounds at Menilmontant, near 
rn removed thither with about forty of his adherents, of 
whom the chief were MM. Barrault, Michel Chevalier, Lambert, 
Kichtall, Fournel, Charles Duveyrier, and Talabot. Here they 
constituted a sort of Saint-Simonian monastery on Communist 

rinciples ; dividing their time between manual labour and intel- 
en speculations. They all wore a dress of the same fashion : 
“a blue close coat with short flaps, a belt of varnished leather, 
ared cap, white trowsers, a handkerchief round the neck, hair 
thrown back and glossy behind, moustachios and beard a [orien- 
tale.” All acknowledged Enfantin as their Father and Supe- 
rior. 

The lucubrations of the Associates at Menilmontant assumed a 
higher and more mystic form than the Saint-Simonians had yet 
pretended to. “Le Livre Nouveau,” as they called the manu- 
script in which they entered their meditations, is described as 
having contained a sort of rhythmical metaphysics, or, as M. 
Reybaud terms it, “ an algebra of Religion,” expressed in Bibli- 
cal language. In August 1832, however, this new phase of 
Saint-Simonianism was also brought to a close. To defend a 
second action which had been brought against them, the Associ- 
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ates appeared, on the 27th of that month, before the Cours 
@ Assises. Enfantin, Duveyrier, and Chevalier were condemned ; 
and the first subjected to a term of imprisonment. This was the 
signal for a general dispersion; the more enthusiastic disciples 
exiled winch st from France; the remainder, laying aside the 
special badge of their sect, and only retaining, more or less 

iluted, the general ideas of the school, diffused themselves 
through society. 


Precisely at the time when Saint-Simonianism, as an es- 
tablished faith, was thus suppressed in France, another system, 
resembling it in certain respects, and upon the whole still more 
curious, if not so powerful, began to attract public attention. 
This was the system of Fourierism, as it was called, after the 
founder, Fourier. 

Frangois-Charles-Marie Fourier was born at Besancon, the 
7th April 1768, seven years and a half after Saint-Simon. His 
father was a small woollen-draper; and Fourier, whose earliest 
years were spent in the shop, was destined for a similar mercan- 
tile employment. A dreamy, singular, awkward youth, with an 
insatiable appetite for all kinds of information, and a great diffi- 
culty of expressing himself—he seems all the while that he was 
earning his bread by labours in the shop and the counting-house, 
to have lived intellectually in a world of his own. That he must 
have been an assiduous student in private of the mathematical 
and physical sciences, and indeed of all descriptions of knowledge 
whatever, is clear from the enormous mass of miscellaneous no- 
tions which he has left heaped up in his writings. The direc- 
tion of his labours, however, came from within; for some sin- 

ular superfetation or mal-organization of spirit, which made him 
Sifferent from other men, rendered him independent of their 
opinions or society, and placed him out of apport as it were with 
surrounding things, so that between what he saw existing, and 
what he schemed within himself, there was perpetual discord. 
In short, he was a man of one idea, as the phrase is; one of those 
men, the exact opposite of the Poet in their constitution, who, 
instead of holding the mirror up to Nature, explore her with a 
lamp. How strong and intense in Fourier was this innate con- 
ception of things which he had brought into the world with him, 
is illustrated by an account he gives of two circumstances which, 
he says, made an ineffaceable impression on him in his early 
years. The one was, that when a boy of five he had been re- 

rimanded in his father’s shop for contradicting some one who 
fad told a lie in his presence; the other, that, when nineteen 
years of age, he had assisted, in his capacity as a merchant’s 
clerk, at a submersion of corn with a view to keep up high 
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prices. In the one he received his first experience of the fact 
that falsehood is tolerated; in the other he was present at one 
of the results of monopoly. 

Possibly, from the very fact that his discord with the world 
about him was so thorough and radical, Fourier, up to a com- 
paratively late period, lived a life of calm observation, amount- 
ing, in appearance, to acquiescence. That society, as it existed, 
was one complex system of fallacy and suffering seems to have 
become in his mind a settled fact, which one must just accept 
as such, and endure. All that one could do was to exhibit to 
the world a model, constructed out of one’s own thoughts, of a 
new and perfect system of society; if such a model were duly 
set forth, the world would doubtless strive towards conformity 
with it, and in the process of years would attain to it. One 
need be in no hurry, however; it was more essential to build 
up the scheme completely in one’s mind so as ultimately to place 
a finished and perfect model on the table, than to come forth 
immediately as a mere critic. Indeed, the evil of the existing 
system was so great, that to strike a blow or indicate a change 
here and there would not do; the entire edifice must be pulled 
down and rebuilt, and one’s best occupation, therefore, were lei- 
surely, and, apart from all ephemeral politics, to prepare the new 
plan. 

Full of such strange thoughts regarding the world about him, 
the eccentric and taciturn merchant’s clerk was slowly building 
up in his own head a mass of uncouth forms of language, descrip- 
tive to himself of his ideal system of society. Le was one of 
those minds, apparently, who accept the mere conceptions that 
arise arbitrarily in the understanding itself, as of equal value, as 
regards truth, with those revelations concerning the external 
world, which come through experience. That he was by no 
means destitute of the power of observation is clear, from the 
allusions in his writings to existing wrongs and defects; and 
that he did not undervalue those general ideas in which thinkers 
have summed up, as it were, in liter: ary forms, the past experience 
of the race, is proved by his fondness for study. But the views 
and ideas thus derived from contact with the world, and with 
other intellects, he seemed to flood and drench with others that 
welled up in his mind from some interna’ source. Half the 
mesmeric-seer, and half the scientific analyst in his constitution, 
he seemed, if we may so express it, to live intellectually in an 
apartment of which one window fronted the actual world, while 
the other looked back into the region of supernatural conditions, 
out of which all things have sprung. Seated at this back window, 
he would woo out of the darkness all sorts of conceptions regard- 
ing God, the Creation, and other transcendental matters, about 
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which no man can possibly know anything by his own strength ; 
then, removing to the other window, he would derive from the 
bustle without, accurate conceptions regarding the actual world ; 
and finally mingling the two heaps of notions together, he would 
proceed to organize the mass as if it were homogeneous. 

That this is a correct representation of Fourier’s mind and 
habits, will appear when we describe the nature of his system, as 
developed in his “ Théorie des Quatre Mouvements, et des Des- 
tinées Générales,” published anonymously at Lyons in 1808, and 
which, with the exception of an article on the state of European 
politics published five years before in a newspaper of the same 
town, was, it is believed, his first attempt to communicate with 
the world through the press. In this bizarre and singular work 
—all the more singular as being the production of an obscure 
clerk who had attained his thirty-eighth year without doing any- 
thing to reveal himself out of the counting-house—are contained 
the germs of all that Fourier ever wrote. Here, therefore, it 
may be as well to present a general outline of his entire system, 
as first promulgated in 1808, and afterwards, only filled out and 
expounded. 

In religion Fourier was a Pantheist ; in other words, God, the 
world, and man, were all blended and confused in his idea of 
existence as a whole. Using formal language, however, he 
viewed the world as an evolution of three eternal co-existing 
principles—God, matter, and justice, or mathematical truth. 
God or will is the cause of the destinies of things; justice is the 
reason of them. The universal will manifests itself in the form 
of a law of universal attraction, by which all that exists is regu- 
lated. This universal attraction distinguishes itself into five 
species, or, as Fourier called them, movements—1st, material 
attraction, which was discovered by Newton ; 2d, organic attrac- 
tion, pervading the inner constitution of bodies; 3d, aromal 
attraction, or the attraction of imponderables; 4th, instinctual 
attraction, or the attraction of instincts and passions ; 5th, social 
attraction, or the attraction of man to his future destinies. Of 
these five movements only four were announced, as appears 
from the title in Fourier’s first work; the aromal attraction was 
afterwards added. Pervaded by this universal law of attraction, 
all nature was full of analogies, and in every part one might 
discern the rhythm of the whole. Friendship, for instance, was 
symbolically represented in the circle; love in the ellipse. 

The entire duration of the world, as it now is, will be 80,000 
years; half will be a period of ascendence, and half of descend- 
ence. The world, as yet, is only in its 7000th year; consequently 
young and foolish, and far from being what it will be. God 
peopled the world originally with sixteen distinct races of men, 
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nine of which were placed in the Old, and seven in the American 
hemisphere. All these, however, were made with the same 
fundamental dispositions; and hence, their mingled progeny 
forms but one species. God has also reserved for himself the 
power of eighteen supplementary creations of men. In the act of 
creation there is a conjunction of Austral and Boreal Fluids ; 
hence, as the supplementary creations come to take place, the 
earth will gradually become a beautiful garden; the masses of 
polar ice will be melted away, the whole sea will become navig- 
able, and, the salt having been disengaged, will at length consist 
of excellent fresh water, which sailors may drink. 

The soul of man is immortal; and is subject to reproduction 
in new forms—not, however, as the Hindoos say, in forms either 
nobler or viler, according to circumstances, but always in forms 
nobler than those already passed through. For each soul there 
will be one hundred and ten transmigrations in all. The various 
planets, also, will, at the periods when respectively they have 
attained their full developments, exchange their spiritual bur 
thens—each planet, as it were, emptying itself into the one im- 
mediately above it in the scale of importance. 

Human nature is a compound of twelve distinct passions :-—five 
sensitive, which together make up the desire of individual enjoy 
ment; four affective, (love, friendship, ambition, and family- 
feeling, ) which lead to the formation of groups ; and three govern- 
ing or distributive, (the cabaliste, or love of intrigue, the alternante, 
or craving for variety, and the composite, or inspiration of art,) 
which produce series. As group is the association of individuals, 
so series is the association of groups. The ultimate tendency of 
series, again, is towards unity; and thus the passion for unity 
expresses the aim and longing of the whole human being, and is 
the result of the free play of all the twelve component passions, 
as light is the result of all the prismatic tints. Conformity, there- 
fore, to this passion for unity, or in other words, submission to 
the law of passional attraction, (attraction passionnée, ) is the true 
theory of conduct. Duty is entirely a human idea ; attraction 
only—i. e. physical tendency, comes from God. The distinction 
between certain passions as good, and others as bad, is a falla- 
cious mode of speaking ; all are good ; it is impious to resist any 
of them ; and true wisdom consists in entire abandonment to 
their impulses. What we call evil or wrong, has no real exist- 
ence; all misery has its origin in misconception. The passions 
are not to be denounced or struggled against; they are to be 
utilized. If the medium in which the passions act, offers resist- 
ance to their free play, then that medium must be modified. 

The present medium, that is, society as it now exists, does 
offer resistance to the free play of the passions, All is confu- 
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sion, irregularity, compulsion, misconception. “ Between the 
Creator and the creature there have been five thousand years of 
misunderstanding.” How shall this condition of things be re- 
medied? How shall the present confused medium, in which the 
passions are restrained, be made to evolve a new medium in 
which they shall be able to act freely? By what means shall 
riches be made to succeed to poverty, truth to deceit, mutual 
respect to oppression and revolt, happiness to misery? Philan- 
thropists had announced and attempted various schemes having 
this object in view. All had failed. The scheme which he pro- 
posed, however, could not fail, being accordant with the eternal 
mechanism of nature. This was a system for the association of 
mankind in industrial bodies, on the principle that each indivi- 
dual, while forming part of a whole, should yet be at liberty to 
follow his own mice, Hara and inclinations. “ The disease which 
devours industry is industrial anarchy or incoherence.” The 
cure, therefore, must consist in organization, association, har- 
monious co-operation. But this can only be secured by allow- 
ing, in the first place, perfect individual freedom. Labeur is 
not of itself naturally repugnant to man; nay, man is so consti- 
tuted as to find his only true happiness in labour; but the hap- 
piness to be found must actually lie in the labour in which it is 
sought; in other words, the labour in which a man is called to 
engage ought to be of the kind which is of itself agreeable to 
him. This idea of labour, pleasurable for its own sake, (travail 
attrayant,) was one on which Fourier laid immense stress. As the 
English squire toils hard in a fox-chase, and yet likes the labour ; 
so, if the world were,as it should be, all human beings would 
do as they felt inclined, and in so doing, would enjoy the toil. 
In order to realize this picture of a world busy and at the 
same time happy, the present distribution of mankind over the 
globe, in cities, towns, villages, hordes, and hamlets, must be en- 
tirely abandoned ; and mankind must associate themselves anew 
in little masses called phalanzes. A group, that is, the little 
*. association formed by the operation of the sensitive and affective 
passions, would number usually from seven to nine persons ; from 
twenty-four to thirty-two groups, associated by the play of the dis- 
tributive passions, would constitute a series; and, lastly, an asso- 
ciation of several such series, representing in itself the supreme 
tendency to unity, would form a phalanx. A phalanx, therefore, 
would consist of about 1800 persons of both sexes, associated toge- 
ther for all the purposes of life, and forming in effect a complete 
little community. Keach phalanx would occupy a vast barracks or 
system of buildings called a Lhalangstére, which would include 
within itselfa church, atheatre, dining-rooms, picture galleries, an 
observatory, a library, work-rooms, sleeping apartments, and, in 
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short, every possible accommodation that comfort would require 
or taste suggest. Every phalangstire would stand in the midst 
of its own gardens and grounds. How cheaply even splendour 
might be attained in all the arrangements of the phalangstére— 
in the architecture, in the style of furnishing, and also in the 
cuisine, the success of the modern system of clubs might show— 
of the principle of which the Phalanx-system would in some re- 
spects be but an extension. In the life of the phalangstére all 
would be at liberty to follow their own bent—to work, or be 
idle; to work at one trade or at several; to be sociable or retir- 
ing in their habits. The women would naturally, according to 
the affective instincts of their sex, dominate in the relations of 
family, &c., while the men would pursue the career of ambition ; 
nevertheless, no restraint would be put upon the liberty of the 
women exceptional in their tastes and inclined to follow a pro- 
fession—that of medicine, for instance. As for the children; for 
them, too, the system would be one of attraction. They would 
be allowed to sing, romp, read, or even gourmandize; only all 
these manifestations would be carefully watched, and the pas- 
sions, which they indicated, utilized. From ail this life of 
freedom, some might say, nothing but confusion would result. 
The contrary, however, would be the case. Labour, ceasing to 
be repugnant, would organize itself beautifully ; there would be 
the most admirable classification and subdivision of employ- 
ments; all sorts of machines for abridging labour would be 
introduced, and their invention encouraged; and among the 
inhabitants of the phalangsttre there would operate the most 
wholesome emulation. Every member would be secured a 
minimum of income, sufficient to supply his ordinary wants; and 
over and above this there would be a distribution of the surplus 
profits among the efficient members, according to the three 
categories of Labour, Capital, and Talent. Of these Labour 
would have the preference, its share being as five, while the 
shares of Capital and Talent would be respectively as four and 
three—that of Talent, therefore, being lowest. 

The Phalanx-system would naturally first be introduced into 
the field of agricultural labour. There, gradually and simply, 
without disturbing a single established relation, it would succeed 
by its own merits. Radiating thence into all trades and profes- 
sions, it would ultimately prevail over the whole globe. Then 
would arise a new set of relations, associating the separate 
phalanxes one with another, according to the most beautiful 
series. In all there would probably be about 500,000 phalanxes 
on the earth. The governor of a single phalanx would be 
called a Unarch; the governor of four AE ween a Duarch ; 
the governor of twelve phalanxes a Teen; the gover- 
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nor of forty-eight phalanxes a Douzarch; and so on, up to 
the governor of the whole world, or Omniarch. This associa- 
tion of the phalanxes by series would supersede the present ar- 
rangements into provinces, nations, &c., performing all that is 
good in the functions of such arrangements. Certain popes 
would stand related to one designated as the capital of their 
common district ; and the associated districts again would recog- 
nise in one established spot the central phalanx of the nation. 
Finally, there would be one Po ge wl phalangstére, towards 
which, as the metropolis of the world, all the railways and all 
the telegraphic wires would converge; and here receiving the 
letters of all nations, and issuing his despatches—east, north, 
south, and west, would sit the Omniarch with his clerks. This 
phalangstére should be somewhere on the Bosphorus. All ge- 
neral planetary business would be transacted in the office of the 
Omniarch. Thus, in the case of a great discovery in the arts, 
such as that of the steam-engine by Watt, or of the publication 
of a book deserving a place among the world’s classics, the Om- 
niarch would decree a tax for the benefit of the author upon all 
the phalangstéres. A tax of five francs each on all the phalang- 
stéres would have secured to James Watt £100,000 for his 
steam-engine. Again, in the case of a sudden physical calamity 
in any part of the world, as, for example, an earthquake or in- 
undation, the Omniarch would instantly despatch an industrial 
army to the spot to repair the damage. 

Such, described as literally as we have been able from our 
authorities, was the extraordinary system which Fourier gave to 
the world. Expounded first in his “ Théorie des Quatre Mouve- 
ments,” published in 1808, it was enlarged and completed in his 
“ Traité de l’Association Domestique-Agricole,” published at 
Paris in 1822; in his “ Nouveau Monde Industriel et Socié- 
taire,” published in 1829; and in a work which he published in 
1835, entitled “ False Industry, Fragmentary, Repugnant, De- 
ceitful ; and the Antidote, Natural Industry, Combined, Attrac- 
tive, Truthful, giving Quadruple Profit.” All these works are 
in form the reverse of methodical or artistic; and they abound 
in uncouth words and phrases, invented by the author to ex- 
press his meaning. Fourier was incapable himself of the task 
of popular exposition; this he left to his followers. In another 
respect he was peculiar. Most men of his class have been con- 
tented with giving to the world a few pregnant aphorisms con- 
taining the gist of their system ; in his writings there is a perfect 
deluge of the most rigidly reasoned and ingenious details. 

The sincerity of Fourier has never been questioned. He 
always talked of his own theory, says M. Reybaud, as of a fact 
dominant in the world. Living in a state of isolation, and deal- 
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ing only with the symbols which in his mind had come to stand 
for things themselves, he had solved, as he fancied, a gigantic 
equation ; and the solution must ultimately be accepted. In 
short, as we have already said, his mind was, in some respect or 
other, abnormal in its structure, so as to be out of connexion 
with everything about it. Such dogmas, for instance, as those 
which we have described, relating to the creation and duration 
of the world, indicate a total breaking down in the mind which 
produced them, of all separation between the organs of concep- 
tion and belief. According to the same method one has only to 
think anything whatever, like a Hindoo poet ; and then assert it 
to be true. One might assert, for instance, that there was a 
ball of fresh butter at the centre of the earth; and in such a 
case, if the assertion were gravely made, there would be little 
probability that it would be contradicted. Now, there are many 
minds, Scotch and English, into which such an odd fancy might 
enter; but the difference between them and Fourier is, that 
whenever he conceived such a thing, he ran a great risk of be- 
lieving it. Hence the gravity with which he could talk of the 
analogy between love and the ellipse, of the eighteen supple- 
mentary creatures, of the austral and boreal fluids, of the future 
omniarch of the globe, &c.—conceptions which in other minds 
only serve as a sort of intellectual snuff, to tickle the faculties 
and keep them awake. He himself seemed to be aware of some 
such difference between himself and other men. “ My three 
systems, cosmology, psychology, and analogy,” he said, “ are 
one thing; another thing is my fourth, that of passional attrac- 
tion. While you examine it, leave the others alone. If in them 
I have been extravagant, Newton also has written a commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse.” 

It will have been observed, that between the publication of 
Fourier’s first work and that of his second, there was an inter- 
val of fourteen years. During this interval, or from 1808 to 
1822, the author remained in the same obscure position that he 
had previously held. His “ Theory of the Four Movements” 
fell dead upon the public; probably not twenty persons read it. 
It was exactly at this time, as we have seen, that Saint-Simon, 
with considerably greater success, was maturing his views. In 
every country, however, there are minds magnetically respon- 
sive to each other through their very singularities; and as 
Saint-Simon found converts in ardent young men such as 
Comte, Rodrigues, and Thierry; so in 1814, Fourier, narrower 
and more repulsive as his system was, found an adherent in a 
person named M. Just Muiron. It was only, however, after the 
adhesion to Fourier of M. Victor Considérant, a young man of 
energy and high scientific acquirements, who had been educated 
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at the “ Ecole Polytechnique,” that his system began decidedly 
to make way. Seizing on the social philosophy of Fourier, to 
the neglect of his cabalistic science, M. Considérant devoted 
himself, with far on ry talents for exposition than his master 
possessed, to the task of diffusing the Fourierist ideas of “ Plea- 
surable Labour,” “ Industrial Co-operation,” &c. Between 
1820 and 1830, Fourier’s own works also—his “ Traité de 
Y Association,” &c. and his “ Nouveau Monde” were making his 
system better known. [Before this time Fourier had come to 
live in Paris, in the capacity of a clerk in an American mercan- 
tile house; and here, accordingly, about the year 1829, he 
might be seen, a little thin man of sixty, with a profound, severe, 
and sad old face, plodding along the streets, nobody speaking to 
him. 

It was after the Revolution of 1830, and precisely when Saint- 
Simonianism was on the decline, that Fourierism burst on public 
notice. Some members of the Saint-Simonian school attached 

_themselves to Fourier, among whom were MM. Jules Leche- 
valier and Abel Transon; he likewise gained a very efficient 
advocate in a lady, Madame Clarisse Vigoureux. By the instru- 
mentality of this lady, assisted by M. Considérant and others, 
an attempt was made to exemplify the system in a model Pha- 
langstére and agricultural colony, to be founded at Condé-sur- 
Vesgres. The attempt, however, failed; and the Confederates 
were obliged to content themselves with the propagation of their 
views through the press. In 1836, they founded a journal called 
“ Ta Phalange,” the success of which was such that Fourier, 
before his death, in October 1837, was able to count a number 
of disciples in whom he could be sure that his views would sur- 
vive. Since that period, chiefly by the exertions of M. Consi- 
dérant, who succeeded to the vacant chieftainship of the sect, 
Fourierism, or at least the social philosophy of Fourier, has con- 
tinued to make progress. 


The promulgation in France almost contemporaneously of two 
such social systems as those of Saint-Simon and Fourier could 
not fail to produce immense effects. These effects began, as we 
have seen, to manifest themselves most decidedly between the 
years 1830 and 1840. The Saint-Simonians, indeed, cohering 
chiefly in virtue of a common enthusiasm for progress, and a 
common attachment to a few very large general ideas, had been 
destroyed as a sect; but only to be dispersed through society as 
separate missionaries, each in his own way, of doctrines in which 
they had been too well trained ever to forget them. Among the 
highest names in French literature between 1830 and 1840, were 
men who had been educated in the Saint-Simonian school, M. 
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Comte, early as his separation from the Saint-Simonians had 
been, even yet, in his self-selected position as the champion of a 
powerful Atheistic philosophy, retained many of the specific 
ideas of his old master. Uniting more of piety and sentiment 
with the Saint-Simonian creed, M. Pierre Leroux founded the 
sect of “the Humanitarians.” From him as her speculative 
master, the celebrated authoress, George Sand, derived the pro- 

positions which constitute the didactic ‘ingredient in her novels. 
Senge rier, Carnot, and Chevalier, entered ‘the lists as political and 
economical writers. Lastly, gathering round him the relics of 
the party, M. Olinde Rodrigues continued, in an humble way, to 
defend the memory and publish the opinions of his master. T hus 
of the Saint-Simonian school it may be said that it was disin- 
tegrated, only to be dissolved the better through society. Fou- 
rierism, on the other hand, more precise in its scheme, and 
demanding in its disciples a more narrow conformation of mind, 
has maintained its nominal existence and organization. With 
M. Considérant as its head, it now commands the services of a 
number of inferior expositors who acknowledge themselves to be 
Phalangsterians; it also possesses various periodical organs of 
greater or less note. Meanwhile, its doctrines, thus diffused, and 
mingling with those which were more purely Saint-Simonian, 
have descended into all classes of society, have seized all descrip- 
tions of minds, and have been varied, modified, and expanded in- 
to all conceivable forms, from the most rank and thorough-going 
Communism, to the mildest advocacy of the extension of the co- 
operative principle. 

Upon a whole, the result of the labours of Saint-Simon and 
Fourier may be summed up in this, that their systems deposited 
in the mind of the French nation two great ideas, which were 
not there before—the first, that European society w on approach- 
ing a crisis the peculiarity of which as compared with former 
ones would consist in this, that it would be an industrial revolu- 
tion—in other words, a revolution by which not only would indus- 
trial interests come to predominate in politics, but the industrial 
mind itself would be admitted to the mastery in the administra- 
tion; the second, that the instrument in this change, or at least 
its accompaniment, would be an organization of the labouring 
classes into compact bodies on the principle of co-operation and 
common res ponsibility. The first of these ideas is more pecu- 
liarly Saint-Simonian ; it is the summary expression of Saint- 
Simon’s two fundamental principles, “ L’Améhoration,” &c., and 
“ A Chacun,” &c. The other is more peculiarly Fourierist, in- 
volving as it ’ does all that is general, and possibly all that is valu- 
able, in Fourier’s bewildering system of Phalanxes. In neither 
idea, simply expressed and divested of the rubbish attached to it, is 
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there anything absolutely repugnant to good sense, or irreconcil- 
able with Christian belief. Indeed, by s some influential men in 
our own country both ideas have alre ady been accepted—so far, 
at least, as to form subjects of incessant meditation. In Mr. 
Cobden, for instance, we see the first idea, or at least a fraction 
of it developed almost to the pitch of bigotry; hence his laughter 
at the Duke’s Letter, and his denunciations of the ships in the 
Tagus. 

Both ideas, however, must rest for credence upon their own 
proofs and merits. Whether it be true that society is approach- 
ing a crisis in w hich the industrial classes shall assume a higher 
position than they have yet held, and if so, by what means the 
transition is to be most easily and peacefully effected—are 
questions, to answer which one must diligently observe the 
current of the times. Whether, again, the co-operative principle 
be safe, practicable, or advantageous in the management of busi- 
ness; and if so, what form or modification of it is the best— 
are questions to yield an answer to which experiment must 
assist reflection. Meanwhile, it is to France that we must look 
for our arguments and illustrations. There first have the ques- 
tions been formally asked; and there first have they been put 
to the rough issue of events. It is our part to watch and profit 
by what we see. Let us attempt accordingly to present here in 
a condensed and collected form such facts as may tend to show 
on what precise footing the questions of the enfranchisement 
of the industrial classes, and the organization of labour through 
the co-operative principle, now stand, in France. And first 
we shall allude to a very interesting experiment made some 
years ago bya private individual, and which, although under- 
taken for purely private ends, and on a very small ‘scale, has 
already acquired historical importance. 


There is in Paris, now or lately occupying the house, 11, Rue 
Saint Georges, a master house-painter, named Leclaire. On an 
average M. Leclaire employs two hundred workmen. For some 
time after commencing business, he proceeded on the same sys- 
tem with regard to his w orkmen which he saw others practising 

—‘a system which consists,” to use his own language, “ in pay- 
ing the workman as little as possible, and in dismissing him fre- 
quently for the smallest fault.” Finding this system unsatisfac- 
tory, he altered it; adopted a more liberal scale of wages ; and 
endeavoured, by retaining good and tried workmen permanently 
in his service, to produce some stability in the arrangements of 
his establishment. ‘The result was encouraging; but ‘still, from 
causes which were inevitable—among which. he specifies the 
listlessness of even the best workmen, ‘and the waste of material 
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occasioned by their carelessness—his profits by no means an- 
swered his expectations; while his position as a master was one 
of continual anxiety and discomfort. He resolved, therefore, on 
a total change of system. A reading and intelligent man—he 
had heard of the speculations regarding the applicability of the 
co-operative principle to business ; a firm and enterprising man— 
he was willing to try the experiment at his own risk. Accord- 
ingly, having made certain necessary preparations, he announced 
to his workmen, in the beginning of the year 1842, that, during 
that year he was to conduct his establishment on the principle 
in question; in other words, he was to assume them all, for that 
year, into partnership with himself, and form of his establish- 
ment a little industrial association, of which he should be chief. 
The details of his scheme were as follows :—All the employés 
of the establishment—M. Leclaire himself included—were to be 
allowed regular wages as in other establishments, each according 
to his rank and position— M. Leclaire a salary for the year of 6000 
francs (£240), which was about the sum to which he considered 
himself entitled by his services; his journeymen the ordinary 
wages of about four francs a-day (a pound a-week) in summer, 
and three frances a-day (fifteen shillings a-week) in winter; the 
foremen and clerks proportionably more; the apprentices pro- 
portionably less. These fixed allowances were to be totally inde- 
pendent of the success of the experiment; as regarded his men, 
M. Leclaire guaranteed their payment. But if the experiment 
should succeed, then, after the sum-total thus expended in wages 
had been deducted, and after all the other expenses of the esta- 
blishment had been paid—such as rent, taxes, material, as well 
as the interest of the capital invested, there would still remain 
some surplus of clear profit. Now this surplus, whatever it 
was, M. Leclaire undertook to distribute faithfully among all the 
members of the establishment, each sharing in the ratio of his 
fixed allowance—that is, receiving exactly that proportion of 
the profits that he received of the total wages-expenses. Thus, 
supposing the business of the year to yield in all £4200; suppos- 
ing the total wages-expenses to be £2000, and the outlay in rent, 
taxes, material, interest, bad debts, &c., to be £2000 more; then 
there would remain £200 of surplus profits, to be divided among 
all concerned. Of this sum each would receive that proportion 
which he received of the wages-expenses; consequently, M. 
Leclaire’s own share (£2000 : £200 :: £240 : £24) would be 
£24. In the same way the share of a journeyman, whose total 
amount of wages during the year had been £40, would be £4; 
of a clerk or foreman, whose wages had been £60, the share 
would be £6; of an apprentice, whose wages had been £4, the 
share would be 8s. Even those workmen who should have been 
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but a few weeks in the establishment were to receive in the same 
equitable proportion ; the value of every man’s services, and con- 
sequently his title to a share in the profits, being always mea- 
sured by the amount he had earned in wages. 

These arrangements having been agreed to, and some other 
stipulations having been made, the chief of which was that M. 
Leclaire was still to retain the usual rights which belong to a 
master—was, for instance, to have the sole charge of the pur- 
chase of materials, the undertaking of commissions, &c., the ex- 
periment was fairly and faithfully tried. The result was most 
satisfactory. “ Not one of his journeymen,” we are told, “ that 
had worked as much as 300 days obtained less than 1500 franes 
(£60) and some considerably more.” According to a table now 
before us, the average wages per day of a journeyman house- 
painter in Paris is 33 francs ; for 300 days at this rate the return 
would be 1050 franes (£42 ;) therefore it would appear that a 
steady journeyman in M. Leclaire’s establishment earned that 
year about 450 francs, or £18, more than his brethren in other 
establishments. On the supposition, which also seems the cor- 
rect one, that M. Leclaire paid his workmen, in respect of their 
fixed wages, at the usual rate, this sum of £18 would represent 
exactly what the workmen gained by the change of system. For 
M. Leclaire, himself, the gain was of course proportionate. To 
the £240 which he had allowed himself as his personal salary, 
he would add about £100 as his proportion of the profits; be- 
sides which, it is to be remembered, he drew the interest of his 
invested capital. Even as a private speculation, therefore, the 
experiment was successful—a success which is to be accounted 
for by the superior zeal and carefulness produced among the 
workmen by the sense of common interest and responsibility, or, 
as the French express it, solidarité. Every boy, for instance, 
who emptied a pot of paint into the kennel, injured himself and 
his comrades ; and although he might not care for his own loss, 
his comrades would take him to task for theirs: hence an ad- 
vantage in the system not possessed by that of piece-work. Mo- 
rally, also, the effects of the experiment were admirable ; and, 
upon the whole, so decided was the success, that M. Leclaire con- 
tinued the system on trial during the following year, and, so far 
as we are aware, has kept it up ever since.* 


While private individuals were thus putting in practice in 
their own affairs, ideas derived from the mass of utopian opinions 
that had been set forth by Saint-Simon and Fourier, it was im- 





* A fuller account of M. Leclaire’s experiment than we have had room for here, 
is given in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. New Series. No. 91. 
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possible but that some of these opinions should begin also to find 
acceptance with those public men whose position us leaders of 
what was called the liberal party rendered them open to all new 
ideas of a political tenor. Precisely as the Whig and Radical 
parties in this country have derived many of their wor king-pro- 
positions from B entham, without accepting his views in the mass, 
so the Republican party, which has now attained to power in 
France, has derived much of its vital sap from the speculations 
of Saint-Simon and Fourier. Even so early as 1833, there was 
a section of the Republican party which had expressly embraced 
many of the ideas of the Saint-Simonians ; as if the suppression 
of the Saint-Simonian sect in 1832 had not really destroyed its 
vitality, but only occasioned its metempsychosis into the world of 
politics. At the head of this body of extreme Republicans was 
M. Cavaignac—the brother of the M. Cavaignac whom the pre- 
sent Provisional Government appointed ecatneetieniil of 
Algeria. Forming themselves into an association, and entering 
into correspondence with the discontented among the labouring 
classes, they became objects of fear and suspicion to the Govern- 
ment of Louis-Philippe. One of their overt acts was the e508 
cation of a manifesto, in which, indicating rather than declaring 
their opinions, they reprinted a Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
which had been written by Robespierre, and proposed by him to 
the National Convention, but rejected by that body as subversive 
of admitted principles. In this document of Robespierre, per- 
haps the most remarkable clause wasa definition of property 
which it contained. “ Property,” said Robespierre, “ is that 
portion of goods which is secured to a man by the laws.” To 
this definition of property, all the more startling from its clear- 
ness and Demosthenic precision, the Associates expressed their 
adhesion. It tallied exactly with a certain portion of their creed 
as Saint-Simonians—that, namely, which proposed the abolition 
of the Rights of Inheritance. According to Robespierre’s defi- 
nition, property varied as the law; that is, as the general sense 
of the community investigating its own wants; and if the law 
chose to decree, for instance, that no man should be entitled to 
bequeath upwards of £10,000, or even that no man should be 
entitled to dispose of his possessions at all after his death, then 
society would conform to those conditions, and new ideas of pro- 
perty would arise. In these views, audacious and destructive as 
they ¢ are, one sees only an immense extension of the principle of 
the Roman Agranian law. 

The promulgation of such views by Cavaignac and his asso- 
ciates produced a schism—if a friendly private controversy can 
be called such—between them and the more moderate and prac- 
tical Republicans, of whom Armand Carrel was the chief and 
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representative. Carrel, who, although speculatively he believed 
much that the Associates had set forth in their manifesto, was 
yet led by his instincts as a man of action, to select the imme- 
diate and practicable in preference to the remote and Utopian, 
had a difficult part to act. On the one hand, he had to avoid 
an open breach with men whom he respected; on the other, 
he had to clear himself in the eyes of the public. He ef- 
fected both with great skill; and, after the attempt of Fieschi, 
in 1835, had brought down on the Republican party the crush- 
ing hand of the Government, in the shape of individual prosecu- 
tions for treason, and the famous September laws against the 
Press, he was able to retain his position as editor of the National, 
while Cavaignac and his associates were either silenced in prison, 
or driven into exile.* 

It was now thought that Republicanism was at an end in 
France. Even Carrel, still clinging with a sort of chivalrous sor- 
row to his Republican opinions, believed the cause to be hopeless ; 
for to him, says his biographer, M. Nisard, “ a cause deferred 
was a cause lost.” In this belief he continued till his death, in 
a duel, by the pistol-shot of M. Girardin. He died without 
hope—his party ruined, France abject, and Louis-Philippe still 
on the throne. 

Carrel, however, was mistaken. Republicanism was to re- 
vive in France; and this not in that moderate form in which he 
had advocated it, but rather in the extreme and utopian form 
from which he had dissented. Precisely at the period when its 
prospects were gloomiest, it received an adherent in a young man 
of literary talent—M. Louis Blanc. Born in Spain, of a Corsi- 
can mother, and described as being of extremely small stature, 
and very juvenile appearance, he threw himself, with precocious 
ardour, into the element of revolutionary politics. The result 
was his “ History of the Ten Years,’—a work which had made 
him tolerably well known in this country, even before the thirty 
hours of February had elevated him to so conspicuous a place as 
that which he now occupies in the eyes of the French nation and 
of Europe. It is only now, however, that another work of his— 
a little volume on “ the Organization of Labour”—begins to at- 
tract attention among us insular folks. In this volume, pub- 
lished originally in 1839, he expounds a scheme of his own for 
Industrial Reform, in which, hasty and crude as it is, one sees 
the amiable enthusiasm of a youth who, having mastered the 








* As some of the facts here given are even yet not generally known, it is right 
to state that we are indebted for them to the author of the article on Armand 
Carrel in No. XI. of the London and Westminster Review—who chanced at the 
time to be at Paris, and so circumstanced as to become intimately acquainted with 
the affair, 
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prevailing generalities of the Saint-Simonians and of Fourier, 
undertakes to cast these into a form which shall take effect in 
the world in spite of Adam Smith. 

“ Wherever,” says M. Louis Blanc, “ the certainty of being 
able to live by labour does not result from the very essence of 
the established social institutions, there iniquity reigns.” This is 
his fundamental maxim as a Revolutionist; the end at which he 
aims as a Reformer is expressed in language partly Saint- 
Simonian and partly Fourierist, as follows :—“ The moral and 
material amelioration of the condition of all, by means of the free 
concurrence of all, and their fraternal association.” More spe- 
cially, that which he attacks in the existing constitution of society, 
is the system of competition, or, as he ‘sometimes names it, of 
Individualism—that “ atrocious mercantile spirit,” as he considers 
it, by which, remorselessly and selfishly using his own means and 
opportunities, every man in business tries to grow richer than his 
neighbour. For the mass of the people, he says, this system 
of competition is a system of extermination; for the middle 
classes it is an incessant cause of bankruptcy and ruin; in Eng- 
land, which is its hotbed and peculiar seat, it has produced dis- 
aster and apoplexy ; if it is persisted in, war between England 
and France is inevitable ;—therefore, at once and for ever, for 
the good of man and the peace of Europe, let it be done away. 
The means by which this great end is to be achieved he thus 
expounds :-— 


“Let Government be considered as the supreme regulator of pro- 
duction, and, as such, invested with the necessary powers. Its task 
will then consist in making use of the weapon of competition, in order 
to destroy competition. 

“ Let Government raise a loan of which the product sha'l be employ- 
ed in the creation of social workshops, in the most important branches 
of the national industry. This creation requiring a considerable ex- 
penditure, the number of such workshops shall at first be limited ; in 
virtue of their very nature they will possess an expansive power. 
Government being considered as the sole founder of the social work- 
shops, will have the right to draw up the rules and regulations, which 
shall, accordingly, possess the force of law. Into the social workshops 
shall be admitted, as far as the capital collected for the purchase of 
materials and tools will go, all workmen who shall offer certificates 
of good conduct. Notwithstanding that the false and anti-social 
education given to the present generation renders it difficult to find 
any other motive of emulation than an increase of pay, the salaries 
will be equal; as a totally new education will necessarily change 
ideas and manners. For the first year Government will regulate the 
hierarchy of functions. After the first year it shall no longer be so. 
The workmen having had time to appreciate one another, and all bhe- 
ing equally interested in the success of the association, the hierarchy 
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shall be arranged on the principle of election. Every year there shall 
be rendered an account of the net profit, of which a partition shall be 
made into three parts ;—the /irst to be divided in equal portions among 
the members of the association ; the second to be employed, Ist, in the 
maintenance of the old, the sick, and the infirm; 2dly, in the mitiga- 
tion of such distresses as may fall on other trades; all trades owing 
such help to each other; and the third, to furnish tools to such new 
members as choose to join the association. Into each association formed 
for trades carried on by large numbers together, may be admitted also 
persons belonging to trades which by their very nature must be scat- 
tered and contined to separate spots ; so that, in this way, each social 
workshop may consist of different professions, grouped around one great 
trade, asso many parts of one whole, obeying the same laws, and par- 
taking of the same advantages. Every member of the social work- 
shop should have the right to dispose of his income at his own plea- 
sure, but the evident economy and incontestable excellence of the 
system of life in common, would not fail to produce out of the associa- 
tion of labours, the voluntary association also of wants and pleasures. 
Capitalists could be invited to join the association, and would draw 
the interest of the capital they had embarked in it, which interest 
would be guaranteed to them on the budget ; but they should not par- 
take of the profits except in the quality of workmen. 

“The social workshop once set a-going on these principles, one 
may see what would be the result. In every important branch of 
trade, that of machine-making for example, or that of silk-manufacture, 
or cotton-manufacture, or that of printing, there would be a social work- 
shop competing with the private trade. Would the struggle be long? 
No, because the social workshop would have over every private work- 
shop the advantage that results from the superior economy of tle 
system of life in common, and from a mode of organization in which 
the labourers without exception are interested in producing fast and 
well. Would the struggle be subversive? No, because the Govern- 
ment would always have it in its power to deaden its effects by 
hindering the produce of its own workshops from reaching too low 
a level.” 


Now, although these views were the private speculations of 
M. Louis Blanc, and were even contravened by some of the most 
liberal politicians and economists of France—as, for instance, by 
M. Lamartine, and most powerfully of all, by the former Saint- 
Simonian, M. Michel Chevalier, yet, upon the whole, it may be 
said, that from the year 1840, such views of an indefinite indus- 
trial reform to be achieved through the co-operative principle 
have, in one shape or other, tinged all the thinking, and all the 
writing of the high French Republicans. It was the knowledge 
of this fact, doubtless, and the knowledge also how deeply Com- 
munist ideas had taken root among the industrial classes, in all 
the large towns of France, that enabled Louis Blanc, when re- 
publishing his “ Organization du Travail,” a few months ago, to 
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make a most striking prediction. ‘“ We are called Utopians,” 
he said, “ by practical men, because in the midst of a régime so 
corrupt as the present, we indulge in such dreams of industrial 
reform. But what would have been said of a man who, during 
the last years of Louis XV., had enumerated the changes that 
were actually to take place within a few years? Well, the par- 
tisans of the new social order are this day precisely in the posi- 
tion of such a man. And, assuredly, between the existing re- 
gime, and the application of our ideas, the distance is infinitely 
ess than was that between the condition of society that subsisted 
on the eve of 1789, and that which subsisted on the morrow.” 
In all respects, the Revolution of February last was an indus- 
trial Revolution—a Revolution in the name of the industrial 
classes, and in behalf of their interests as understood or misun- 
derstood by themselves. This is its peculiarity. This also is 
what it professes and asserts itself to be. Not only has it con- 
ferred on every living Frenchman a vote, and onevery Frenchman 
above twenty-five a right to be elected into the Legislature ; but 
it has proclaimed its determination that a large proportion of the 
future legislators of France shall be workmen. “ Elect work- 
men largely,” said the National, “the education of the college is 
not favourable, nor that of the workshop unfavourable, for the 
produce of the eminent function of a Deputy to the National As- 
sembly. To use a figure, the admitted ideas obtained by the com- 
mon course of education are a paper money which has no longer 
any value on the political bourse. Old political knowledge con- 
sists of mere prejudices acquired under former régimes.” They 
err greatly who consider these official declarations of the wishes 
of the Provisional Government as originating in mere vulgar con- 
tempt for knowledge. To this the fact that while demanding the 
return of workmen as Deputies they have also largely encouraged 
the election of artists and men of philosophic reputation, above 
all social philosophers, is a sufficient contradiction. Daring as 
the language of the Provisional Government with regard to the 
elections has been, and mischievous as may be its effects, it is de- 
liberate and proceeds ona deep principle. The new régime, they 
say, is to be an industrial one; it is necessary, above all, then, 
that the industrial classes be allowed to reveal themselves and all 
that is in them, even though for months the revelation should 
consist in mere clamour and vociferation. The transition must 
be made, they say, some time or other; as well have it now. 
Again, with regard to that modified Communism which builds 
itself on the co-operative principle, the Revolution has in a man- 
ner adopted it. Scarcely were the three days of February over, 
when two important companies, viz., the proprietors of the Presse 
newspaper, and the directors of the Northern Railway, announced 
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their intention to conduct the businesses over which they respec- 
tively presided on the Leclaire system. Various other private 
companies, we believe, have followed their example ; in one case— 
that of an establishment at Havre, the operatives are said to have 
demanded the privilege of partnership. Nor has Government 
been idle. Under the auspices of the sanguine Louis Blanc, four 
great social workshops have been set on foot in Paris, to which 
barracks are to be attached when the scheme is complete, for the 
accommodation of the operatives and their families. And, lastly, 
in order as it were to sow the whole soil of France with so many 
Communist centres, from which the change may spread over 
society, the intention is to empower Government to undertake, 
or as it were buy up, by the device of a sinking-fund, bankrupt 
concerns, which it shall stock with workmen associated on the 
co-operative principle. By the competition of these State work- 
shops with the private ones, Louis Blanc expects that the system 
will extend itself. Meanwhile, fortunately, the other side is not 
unrepresented. M. Michel Chevalier, in particular, has again 
come forward as an opponent of the schemes of M. Louis Blanc, 
and a defender of the interests which he attacks. The services 
of such a man, an ardent devotee as he is of social amelioration, 
and yet competent as he is by his long and intimate acquaintance 
with political economy, to expose what is utopian in these specu- 
lations of the Communists, cannot fail to be valuable. On the 
other hand, however, M. Louis Blanc himself, and his associates 
in the more violent section of the Provisional Government, MM. 
Ledru Rollin, Albert, and Flocon, occupy an almost conserva- 
tive position, as compared with certain popular leaders not in the 
Government. At the head of the Communists, specially so called, 
who carry the ideas of life in common and equality of conditions, 
to their utmost lengths, are two men of great influence with the 
working classes, MM. Cabet and Blanqui; and even as we 
write, these leaders are attempting to overthrow the Provisional 
Government, and force on the Revolution a stage farther. 


To what crashes these experiments may lead no one can tell. 
Dreamy enthusiasm is destined, we fear, to be cruelly disap- 
pointed. Capital will hasten away out of a country where the 
natural laws by which it seems to expand itself are violated. In 
the vain endeavour to share equally out among the producers the 
profits of their labour, the stimulus to production will every- 
where be lessened—in some quarters will altogether be destroy ed. 
In ridding himself of the tyranny of his employ er, the poor la- 
bourer will rid himself also of the means of his “employ ment. 
Nor can any State step in to supply the place of that grand body 
of capitalists by whom the industry of the country has been 
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hitherto sustained. It does so at extremest peril. We should 
care comparatively little if all that these experiments were to end 
in was a simple disappointment ; if after having tried and failed, 

industry cheerfully returned to its old channels; but what if 
the failure shall come amid the cries of a famishing population— 
what if crime shall follow quick in the wake of want—and what if 
the vexed chagrin of the needy shall cry for vengeance on the heads 
of their rulers who may not make good what they promised—and 
what if their rulers shall try to turn off from themselves the ven- 
geance by opening up for it the vent of war? What if disorganiza- 
tion at home, and bloodshed abroad, shall be the fruit of their uto- 
pian and unchristian attempts to re-organize? We wait to see the 
issues—in fear, we acknowledge, more than in hope; but, mean- 
while, let us look on, and be re ady to appropriate the lessons 
which Paris shall be teaching us. If out of the social chaos which 
its vehement and susceptible inhabitants are preparing, almost 
of design, for their country, any idea good and practical, with 
proofs and corroborations attached to it, ‘shall emerge, let us give 
it at once due welcome, nor quarrel with it because of the quar- 
ter whence it comes. And surely, even already, there is one 
lesson clearly enough written out in the light of this great out- 
break. Let us try now all the more earnestly, through the ne- 
glected multitudes of the lower class among ourselves, to spread 
the spirit of an intelligent and healthful Christianity ; for 
had such a spirit perv aded, to any extent, the population of 
Paris, it had been saved all the horrors of the past and of the future. 
The hope of the neglected children of toil had found better and 
more satisfying objects to rest upon, and their sense of injury 
had made other and more legitimate manifestations. 
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Arr. VIII.—Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with Extracts 
from her Journal and Letters. Edited by two of her Daugh- 
ters. In 2 vols. London. 


Tue Egyptians, when they ranged the mummies of their an- 
cestors around the rooms in which they held their family ban- 
quets, must often have been painfully struck by the contrasts 
between their recollections of such of them as they had seen and 
heard alive, and the embalmed remains in their cases before 
their eyes. The sentiment of filial piety which in every age has 
dictated attempts, miserably inadequate at best, to preserve all 
that can be preserved of the dead in these days of the printing- 
press, embodies itself in memoirs and biographies. Indignant 
critics, who find their tables loaded with the memoirs of persons 
uninteresting to them, have a stereotyped complaint against 
the evil. Readers in the public libraries complain that sound 
literature will soon be drowned, being already chin-deep among 
the biographies of nobodies. Indeed, some impatient gentlemen 
propose sanitary measures for the health of the republic of let- 
ters, and would abate biographical nuisances by an improved 
system of critical sewerage. Now, against all this outcry we beg 
leave to protest. The evil complained of is, we submit, not an 
evil but a good. Were biographies to be as common as tomb- 
stones, there would be no harm done. Were a man of these 
times to be surrounded in his library with memoirs of his ances- 
tors, as the Egyptian in his banquet-hall was surrounded with 
mummies, the sentiment of filial piety would be expressed in the 
way most accordant with the age, and embodied in the shape 
most beneficent for society, which it has ever yet assumed in the 
civilized world. Truthfully written and carefully indexed, these 
mummies in boards and type, would increase knowledge and 
promote virtue. They would supply materials for works of ge- 
nius. They would promote historical and social truth—their rival 
statements issuing in closer approximations to accuracy and rea- 
lity. The best deeds and sayings of our forefathers would be 
preserved as incentives to goodness and truthfulness by their de- 
scendants. Carefully indexed, truthfully written, and well illus- 
trated biographies would therefore be memorials of the dead, not 
less beautiful than 


“ The sculptured urn and animated bust ;” 
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and more useful and instructive than tombstones and monuments. 
In fact, these seem to be nothing better than improvements on 
the flat stone or the rude cairn of the savage state, while biogra- 
phies ought to be produced by the highest arts of civilisation, of 
the pen and the press, the artist’s pencil, the engraver’s burine, 
and the marvels of the Daguerreotype. They would preserve 
human experiences too precious to be lost. 

But no biography can prevent the contrast between the recol- 
lection of the person and the portraiture of the book from being 
impressive. Coleridge said, “ I do not believe in ghosts, I have 
seen so many of them.” Sir Walter Scott records that once 
just after he had been writing about Lord Byron, then recently 
deceased, when he entered a room into which the moonlight was 
streaming, he saw the noble poet before him as vividly as ever 
he had seen him alive. Less in degree, but similar in character, 
is the effect of a good biography. The mind sees the person. 
The imagination of its own ethereal materials recreates the dead, 
not merely i in form, complexion and colour, attitude and dress, 
but the spirit reappears, and the degrees become apparent in 
which it was influenced by good or evil, material, social, or 
divine things. 

The general impression produced by Mrs Fry is, that she 
was a lady who devoted herself to the improv ement of the 
prison discipline of Europe. Persons who have turned their 
attention to the subject of crime—the gigantic horror, the de- 
moniac aspect of man—know that she was a heroine who de- 
voted her life to confront it and mitigate it, according to her 
light. Born in the month of May 1780, and dying in the 
month of October 1845, Providence assigned to her sixty-five 
years for the accomplishment of her wor k. What it was, how 
she was fitted for it, and how she did it, will not take us many 
pages to tell. Readers who know how rapidly crime is increas- 
ing among us; our criminals multiplying faster than our people ; 
our young 7 criminals i increasing faster than our adult criminals, 
will give ‘this theme a portion ‘of their attention, and own the in- 
terest and importance of the story of such a life, even in days 
when thrones are made bonfires, and the streets of most of the 
cities of Europe are broken up into barricades. 

Men might wonder at the state of the criminal code, and the 
condition of prison discipline only thirty years ago; but the per- 
sons who wonder need only open their’ eyes a little to see many 
things in this year of Grace 1848, which will equally be marvels 
to the people of 1878. Of course until she had passed her thirtieth 
year a lady could scarcely be expected to have much time to 
devote to subjects of public interest, having ample occupation in 
the duties of a daughter, a wife, a ‘mother. In the year 1813, 
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four members of the Society of Friends, all well-known to Eliza- 
beth Fry, visited some persons in Newgate, who were under 
sentence of death. At this time, William Forster, one of their 
number, induced her to inspect personally the state of the women 
in the prison of Newgate. During the following three years, her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Samuel Hoare, induced her to accompany 
him to witness the neglected state of the women in the House 
of Correction, in Cold Bath Fields. Two of her brothers-in- 
law, Mr. Samuel Hoare, and Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, were 
at this time occupied in forming a society for the reformation of 
the juvenile depredators who infested London in gangs. The 
conversation of her family and friendly circle directed the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Fry to the shameful condition, especially of female 

risoners, everywhere, at home and abroad, thirty years ago. 
The labours‘of Howard seemed to have been forgotten ; and Acts 
of Parliament for the regulation of prisons were openly violated, 
in the great majority of gaols. For counties and boroughs an 
old gatehouse, or a crumbling feudal castle, with its deep dun- 
geons and close cells, and windows overlooking streets, often 
formed a common prison for offenders of both sexes, and of 
all grades of crime. Safe custody was the chief thing thought 
of, and heavy irons the chief means of securing it. Dirt and 
disease abounded ; the women were imperfectly separated from 
the men; idleness, gambling, drinking, swearing, and obscenity, 
were habitual among all the prisoners. In fact, and in brief, 
prisons generally were described as “hells above ground.” To 
encounter crime in its own concentrated forms, in these pande- 
moniums, was the task Elizabeth Fry confronted. 


— “ The ruffian gaze, the savage gloom 

That reign where guilt and misery find a home; 
Guilt chained, and misery purchased, and with them 
All we abhor, abominate, condemn— 

The look of scorn, the scowl, the insulting leer, 

Of shame, all fixed on her who ventures there, 

Yet all she braved.” 


The state of criminal discipline was only in accordance with 
the actual practice of the criminal code. Life was treated as no- 
thing, property as every thing; and men were hung for stealing 
the value of a crown. Public executions were shamefully fre- 
quent. Mrs. Fry, assisted by many other philanthropists, devoted 
herself to mitigate a system, set up by law, which, if it had 
been carried into effect, it was calculated would hang, before the 
Old Bailey alone, two victims every week, and cause four exe- 
cutions daily, exclusive of Sundays, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Mrs. Fry, as a Quaker, believed a religion which does not 
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desire the death of the sinner, but his repentance and his life. 
Penitence is a more desirable amende to God, duty, or law, than 
punishment. To conceive, therefore, the task to which Mrs. 
Fry devoted herself, we must realize that she tried to mitigate 
the sanguinary ferocity of a criminal code, which made punish- 
ment superior to penitence, and that her especial work was to 
transform “ hells above ground” into schools of reformation. 

Elizabeth Fry was fitted for her task by the complete contrast 
between her life and the scenes presented by the prisons of her 
country. In the best, and indeed the only true sense of the 
term, she was well-born—a blessing not second in importance 
to being well-bred. By her mother’s side she was a great grand- 
daughter of Robert Barclay, the apologist of the Quakers. By 
her father’s side she was descended from a merchant of Norwich, 
who, in early life, beeame a member of the Society of Friends, 
when it was first founded by George Fox. Puritanism, how- 
ever fashionable it may have been to malign and ridicule it, has 
been the highest form ever yet assumed by the moral life of these 
kingdoms. Elizabeth Gurney therefore inherited the most 
saintly and heroic ideas, the best and purest principles, ever yet 
accessible to the natives of these islands. Her’s was the best of 
inheritances, and in the only sense in which the term can be used 
without shaming the lips which use it, she was born of the best, 
the apicrou. 

The parents of Elizabeth Gurney were intelligent and liberal 
to an unusual degree, and brought their children up to enjoy the 
wonders of science, the beauties of nature, and the principles of 
piety. Their affection for their children was unbounded, and their 
wealth sufficient to enable them to bring them up amidst all the 
advantages of education, and all the elegancies of life. Let us 
visit Earlham Hall, on a summer evening, in 1786. It is an 
ancient seat of the Bacon family, large and irregular, in the 
middle of a well-wooded park; the clear Wensome winds by it. 
On the banks of the stream overhung by old trees, there is an 
avenue where a family of twelve children are reading, sketching, 
walking, playing. On the south front of the house there is a noble 
lawn flanked by groves of trees, and sprinkled over with long grass 
and wild flowers. Elizabeth Gurney was one of twelve children 
brought up in this old English home, where there was combined 
in the “ accident of her birth” all the material comforts of aristo- 
cratic life in England in the end of the last century, and all the 
moral and priceless blessings of an education, which combined 
for the improvement of her mental capacities all the civilisation 
of her age, and for the development of her moral nature all the 
principles, precepts, and examples of the highest form of Chris- 
tianity. Whether considered, therefore, in reference to moral, 
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religious, mental, or social circumstances, Elizabeth Gurney 
grew up a tall healthy fair-haired and bright-eyed girl, amidst 
circumstances which could not have been made much more 
favourable for her had the best influences of Europe been culled 
and brought around her, to produce in her character a beantiful 
specimen of the Christian and English gentlewoman. Lessons 
of piety were sweetened to her by parental love, and the care of 
her parents, the advantages of their position, the moral safety of 
the sect to which they belonged, combined to make her early lot 
and her youthful training as completely as possible the contraries 
of the birth and breeding of the women destined to become the 
objects of her care. 

At the age of twelve she lost her mother. Her father mixed 
in the society of Norwich with a freedom unusual in members of 
his sect ; and his daughters became acquainted with some intel- 
ligent families of Norwich who had imbibed the scepticism of 
the age. Even the Quakers are divided into plain and gay. In 
her girlhood Elizabeth Fry inclined pretty decidedly to the gay 
party. The red coats attracted her fancy at seventeen more 
than the drab, and a royal prince, Frederick William, after- 
wards Duke of Gloucester, being quartered at Norwich, we find 
her questioning herself—“‘ Why do I wish so much for the 
Prince to“come?” One William Savery, a Quaker preacher, 
had produced some impression on her mind on Sunday the 4th 
February 1798; but on the Tuesday she says— 


© 6th—My mind has by degrees flown from religion. I rode to 
Norwich, and had a very serious ride there; but meeting, and being 
looked at with admiration by some officers, brought on vanity; and 
Icame home as full of the world as I went to the town full of 
heaven.” 

The religious impression produced on her mind by the preach- 
ing of William Savery, on the most eventful day of her life, 
and one redolent ultimately of good for Europe, is thus described 
by her sister Richenda :— 

*‘ On that day we, seven sisters, sat as usual in a row, under the 
gallery, at Meeting; I sat by Betsy. William Savery was there. We 
liked having yearly Meeting friends come to preach; it was a little 
change. Betsy was generally rather heedless at Meeting ; and on this 
day I remember her very smart boots were a great amusement to 
me; they were purple, laced with scarlet. 

*“ At last William Savery began to preach; his voice and manner 
were arresting, and we all liked the sound. Her attention became 
fixed; at last I saw her begin to weep, and she became a good deal 
agitated. As soon as Meeting was over, I have a remembrance of 
her making her way to the men’s side of the Meeting, and having 
found my father, she begged him if she might dine with William 
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Savery at the Grove,* to which he soon consented, though rather sur- 
prised at the request; we went home as usual, and, for a wonder, we 
wished to go again in the afternoon. I have not the same clear 
remembrance of this Meeting; but the next scene that has fastened 
itself on my memory, is our return home in the carriage. Betsy sat 
in the middle, and astonished us all by the great feeling she shewed 
She wept most of the way home. The next morning William Savery 
came to breakfast, and preached to our dear sister after breakfast, 
prophesying of the high and important calling she would be led into. 
What she went through in her own mind I cannot say, but the re- 
sults were most powerful and most evident. From that day her love 
of pleasure and of the world seemed gone.” 

Ere the month was out, her religions impressions were tested 
by a visit to London. The conflict in her mind between reli- 
gion and pleasure are expressed so truthfully and instructively 
in her journal, that we must quote them. She seems always to 
have had the sine qua non of a true human being—the outward 
\ppearance was always accordant with the inward feeling, and 
the ring of reality was always to be heard in her words :— 


“ February 24th.—At last landed safely here (London); it is very 
pleasant in some things, very unpleasant in others. On Monday, I 
do not think it unlikely I shall go to the play. Tuesday I expect to 
spend quietly with Dr. Lindoe and Mrs. Good. On Wednesday I 
hope to see the Barclays, and to have a dance. On Thursday I ex- 
pect to be with Amelia Opie, and so on for different days. 

* 25th.— Although I told William Savery my principles were not 
Friendly, yet I fear I should not like his knowing of my going to the 
play. I think such religion as his must attract an atheist; and if 
there were many such Quakers as he is, the Society would soon 
increase. 

“ Monday, 26th.—I went to Drury Lane in the evening. I must 
own I was extremely disappointed: to be sure the house is grand 
ead dazzling; but I had no other feeling whilst there than that of 
wishing it over. I saw Banister, Mrs. Jordan, and Miss Dechamp. 
I was not at all interested with the play; the music I did not much 
like; and the truth is, my imagination was so raised that it must 
have fallen had the play been perfect. 

“ Tuesday.—I went to the play at Covent Garden; I still continue 
not to like plays. 

“ Wednesday, 28th—We were out this morning; I felt proud, vain, 
ond silly. In the evening we had a dance. 

* Thursday, March 1st.—1 own I enter into the gay world reluc- 
tently. Ido not like plays. I think them so artificial that they are 
to ise not interesting; and all seems so, so very far from pure virtue 
ard nature. To-night I saw Hamlet and Bluebeard ; I suppose that 
nothing on the stage can exceed it. There is acting, music, scenery, 





* The residence of her uncle, Joseph Gurney. 
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to perfection ; but I was glad when it was over; my hair was dressed, 
and I felt like a monkey. London is not the place for heartfelt 
pleasure, so I must not expect to find it. 

“ 4th.—I feel uncharitably towards ————; I said uncharitable 
things of them, and gave way to inclination, for I own I love scandal, 
though I highly disapprove of it; therefore it is the more commend- 
able if I overcome it. 

“ 5th.—I took a lesson in dancing, and spent the day quietly. 

“ 7th.—I went to Meeting in the evening. I have not enough elo- 
quence to describe it. William Savery’s sermon was in the first part 
very affecting; it was from the Revelations. He explained his text 
beautifully and awfully—most awfully—I felt it. He next described 
the sweets of religion and the spirit of prayer. How he did describe it! 
He said the deist, and those who did not feel devotion, looked at na- 
ture, admired the thunder, the lightning, and earthquakes as curiosi- 
ties; but they looked not up through them to Nature’s God. How 
well he hit the state I have been in; I trust I may not remain in it. 
His prayer was beautiful ; I think I felt to pray with him. 

“ 17th.—May I never forget the impression William Savery has 
made upon my mind, as much as I can say is, I thank God for having 
sent at least a glimmering of light through him into my heart, which 
1 hope with care, and keeping it from the many droughts and winds of 
this life, may not be blown out, but become a large brilliant flame, that 
will direct me to that haven where will be joy without a sorrow, and 
all will be comfort. I have faith, how much, to gain, not all the trea- 
sures of this world can equal this heavenly treasure. That I may 
grow more and more virtuous, follow the path I should go in, and not 
fear to acknowledge the God whom [ worship ; I will try, and I do 
hope to do what is right. I now long to be in the quiet of Earlham ; 
for there I may see how good I can be; and so I may here, for the 
greater cross the greater crown ; but I there can reflect quietly and 
soberly on what has passed, there I hope to regulate my mind, which 
I know sadly wants it. May I never lose the little religion I now 
have; but if I cannot feel religion and devotion, I must not despair ; 
for if I am truly warm and earnest in the cause, it will come one day. 
My idea is, that true humility and lowliness of heart is the first grand 
step towards true religion. I fear and tremble for myself, but I most 
humbly look to the Author of all that is good and great, and I may say 
humbly pray that He will take me as a sheep strayed from His flock, 
and once more let me enter the fold of His glory. I feel there is a 
God and immortality; happy, happy thought. May it never leave 
me, and if it do may I remember I have felt there is a God and 
immortality. 





The truthfulness of this self-portraiture is exquisite. Of the 
influences contending for the mastery in her character, Religion 
gained the victory. The self-willed, sensitive, and affectionate girl, 
who would sing duets with her sister Rachel delightfully though 
untaught, and ferm her brothers and sisters into merry dancing 
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parties who had never had a teacher—the young lady of the 
scarlet riding-habit and the excessively smart boots, had been 
blessed with a pious mother, whose lessons had been made so- 
lemn to her heart by the grave ; and Providence had better things 
in store for her than a life of pleasure or of worldliness. It was 
the will of God to counteract the basilisk fascinations of the 
world by the surpassing attractions of Divine love in the Cross of 
Christ. 

At twenty, Elizabeth Gurney married Mr. Fry, and at thirty 
she was the mother of six children, and a preacher among the 
Quakers. The benevolent spirit of the circles in which she 
lived of course affected her. Romilly had been assailing the 
ferocities of the criminal code. Her Quaker creed taught her 
to desire infinitely more the penitence than the punishment of 
criminals ; anda belief in the immortality of the soul inspired her 
with a solemn dread of the laws which shorten the period of 
probation of sinful souls just because they are pre-eminently im- 
penitent and criminal. Societies had heen formed for the refor- 
mation of young criminals, and for the diminution of capital 
punishments. Her brothers-in-law, Samuel Hoare and Fowell 
Buxton, saw the necessity for the labours of a lady in ameliorat- 
ing the condition of female prisoners, and they had seen, doubt- 
less, in their sister-in-law the qualities needful for the task. To 
a lady who had been brought up amidst all the elegancies of 
life, and all the sweets of the family affections, the scenes of prison- 
life thirty years ago, must have appeared insufferable, and her 
Christianity inspired her with motives not merely for making 
these scenes decorous, but to seek 

“Ter way through all things vile and base, 
And make a prison a religious place.” 


On her first visit to Newgate, Mrs. Fry found about three 
hundred women and children crowded togetlier in a narrow 
yard and four rooms. ‘They were overlooked by military senti- 
nels on the leads of the prisons, and by the prisoners in the 
state prisons. They were in dirt and rags, and their nakedness 
revolted decency. They slept on the floor with some raised 
boards for a pillow, and without bedding. In these four rooms 
they lived, slept, washed, and cooked. The prison tap supplied 
them with ales and spirits. The yard was a Babel of blasphe- 
mies, curses, and obscenities, varied by delirious laughter, and 
fierce fights. Mrs. Fry and her companion, Miss Buxton, were 
requested. to leave their watches prior to entering the yard, for 
fear they should be stolen, which they declined to do, because 
they would not shew distrust. 

Mrs. Fry suffered much pain from her earliest prison visits. 
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Her interviews with women under sentence of death, afflicted 
her with distressing nervous sensations during the night. Such 
were her impressions, that to relieve the pain of them she was 
compelled to adopt plans for the alleviation of the condition of 
the women. Without this relief, her painful emotions would 
have affected her health. In doing good more good is always 
discovered requiring to be done, and this is the reward of doing 
it, “ Alps upon Alps arise ;” and a life thus devoted becomes su- 
blime, as it approaches His who “went about doing good.” 
What the expression, “ God said let there be light and there 
was light,” is in reference to the sublime of creation, the phrase, 
“ He went about doing good,” is in regard to the moral regene- 
ration of mankind. 

Civilisation consists in the inworking of the best ideas of the 
best minds, into the business and bosoms of mankind. The 
duty assigned to Mrs. Fry consisted in bringing Christianity 
into female wards, and convict-ships. The religion of Jesus, so 
loud in our pulpits, must regulate the hammers of the work-shop, 
and dictate the mode of exchanging products in the markets of 
the world, before its holy and lofty mission is done. Mrs. Fry 
represented Christianity in Newgate, and in her person, the re- 
ligion of the Cross taught order, industry, sobriety, and repent- 
ance in condemned cells, in female prisons, and in convict-ships. 

To make Newgate decorous if not Christian, became the 
chief object of the thoughts and purposes of Mrs. Fry. This 
was her share in the division of the noble labours by which 
civilisation is advanced, and the speciality of her department 
was the treatment of female prisoners. Prisons, still notori- 
ously schools of crime at the present, thirty years ago were 
pest-houses in regard to filth and disease, mad-houses in re- 
gard to the fierce altercations and wild merriment which pre- 
vailed, bagnios sometimes, owing to the imperfect separation of 
the sexes, and pandemoniums in short, resounding with the noises 
of idleness, gambling, drinking, swearing, and rioting. Excep- 
tional attempts had been made, indeed, especially at Gloucester, 
to improve prisons by classification, employment, and instruction. 

Mrs. Fry’s first reformatory institution was the establishment 
of aschool. Left alone with the women for some hours, she 
told them Christ had come into the world to save sinners, and 
she warned them of the perils of the eleventh hour. Some of 
the poor creatures asked her who Christ was, and others said 
their day of salvation was past. She appealed to the affections 
of the mothers. What was likely to be the fate of their ragged 
and naked children, without food, without air, without exercise, 
and knowing nothing but depravity? When she proposed the 
establishment of a school, some of the mothers wept with joy. 
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The native sagacity of Mrs. Fry now came into action. She 
renounced the patronage of the nomination of the schoolmistress, 
and enfranchised these criminal women, making them the elec- 
tors of the schoolmistress, and the legislators of the plan of opera- 
tions. She thus secured their cordial co-operation. The order 
and discipline established in this way issued out of the reason 
and moral sense of the women themselves, and thus might be 
safely entrusted for maintenance and enforcement, to the ideas 
and sympathies of which it was an offspring, and an embodiment. 
Judged by her antecedents, Mary Corner, who had stolen a 
watch, was little fitted for the duties of a governess. But 
the women had a deeper discernment, and their choice was 
eminently fitted for her duties, assiduous in the discharge of them, 
and never known to infringe one of the rules. Mary Conner 
received, as the choice of the women, sympathy and co-operation, 
which would not have been given toany nominee. This wisdom 
at the outset, was the source of the success of Mrs. Fry. The 
governor, the ordinary, and the sheriffs, thought the experiment 
worth trying, though hopeless, and appropriated a cell for a 
school-room. Mrs. Fry and her friend, Mary Saunderson, at- 
tended the opening of the school, for all under twenty-five years 
of age. Their “ first-foot” on entering the yard, was a woman 
who was running round the yard yelling, and tearing off the 
caps of all the women. By and bye, this very woman became 
a trophy of the good done by the ladies, who entered among 
the pupils shuddering, as if they were in a den of wild beasts. 
Courage was a feature of great prominence in the character of 
Mrs. Fry. Her daughters give the following anecdote in illus- 
tration of it— 

‘One cold winter day she was accosted by a woman asking charity 
in the street, with a half-naked little child in her arms, very ill with 
hooping-cough; grieved at the appearance of the child, and her sus- 
picions excited by the evasive answers of the woman, Mrs. Fry offer- 
ed to accompany her home, and there relieve her necessities. ‘This 
the woman tried to elude ; but, determined on her purpose, she suc- 
ceeded in following her into a low back street, where, in a wretched 
filthy house, the melancholy spectacle presented itself, of a number of 
sick and neglected infants, not only without comforts, but with the 
ageravations of misery. The next day, when the medical attendant 
of her own children went, at her request, to assist the little sufferers, 
the room was empty, woman and children gone, nor was any trace 
ever found of them. On inquiring among the neighbours, it was dis- 
covered, that these were parish children put to this woman to nurse, 
who kept them in this condition, not merely to assist her purposes of 
mendicity, but with the intention of shortening their lives, and then 
by concealing their death, that she might receive the pittance allotted 
for their maintenance.” 
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But her task demanded courage, and some thing more and 
rarer. The scenes she encountered were too bad for young 
people to be allowed to accompany her, they were too bad for de- 
scription. She required a power of enduring moral nuisances 
—day after day begging, swearing, gaming, dancing, fighting, 
obscenity, dressing in men’s clothes, &c., all this demands a 
heroism above that of the battle-field, by as much as hells on 
earth are more revolting than even death and slaughter. These 
things the noble ladies of whom Mrs. Fry was the chief, endured 
for the sake of objects, which practical people told them, on 
behalf of common sense were visionary. Order, instruction, in- 
dustry, and decorum in Newgate! Men of practical sense sneer 
at romance, and pity people who are led by ideas! But the 
heroines were heroic because they were enduring the nuisances 
of “ hells” for hopes and dreams, or at best prospects and ideals 
of good. The success of Elizabeth Fry was almost immediate. 
The wild beasts in a few weeks obeyed their Van Amburgh, and 
became harmless and kind to a degree marvellous in her eyes. 
There was genius in her object and in her means, genius which 
made the reason, the suffrages, and the sympathies of criminal 
women the instrumentality of the reformation of themselves and 
their children. 

In April 1817, an association of ladies was formed for the im- 
provement of the female prisoners of Newgate. The establish- 
ment of the school successfully encouraged them to attempt the 
reformation of the women. The Sheriffs one Sunday afternoon 
in presence of the women assigned them to the ladies, approving 
their plan and wishing success to their labours, with an exclama- 
tion—“ Well, ladies, you see your materials.” In afew days the 
Jaundry had become a school-room, work in making stockings and 
clothes for Botany Bay was provided for the women, and all the 
tried female prisoners were assembled to hear an address from 
Mrs. Fry. Again she showed her deep and practical insight in- 
to human nature. She repudiated equally command on the part 
of the ladies and obedience on the part of the prisoners. Fler 
principles were co-operative. She wished every monitor to be 
elected by their votes. She wished every rule to be discussed, 
and passed or rejected, according to their reasons for approving 
it or rejecting it. By piercing through the superficial unfitness 
of these women, and enfranchising criminals by reliance upon 
the remnants of reason and conscience still enshrined in the pre- 
eminently fallen humanity of these outcasts, she made “ hell 
above ground” a school of reformation in a fortnight. The rules 
were passed and the monitors appointed by show of hands. Had 
she attempted to vindicate her purpose by arguments she would 
have failed to convince her age ; but she vindicated her proceed- 
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ings by success, scarcely conscious herself all the while of the 
potency of the principles to which she owed her beneficent influ- 
ences. At first the ladies did duty themselves as matrons, and 
the first matron was paid with their money. Such was the 
high spirit of the over-wealthy corporation of London! For 
years the matron and the yard’s women were paid by the ladies! 
By and bye the city magistrates were ened at the sight of 
decency, industry, decorum, and instruction in Newgate. Of 
course the ladies had votes of thanks. It is worthy of notice that 
Mrs. Fry, when she stated her views in writing, never records 
the thing to which we believe of all others she owed most of her 
success. Among her suggestions she does not record the giving 
the choice of their own teachers to the prisoners. But it was 
this and kindness which made the women fear more to be brought 
before her than before the judge. She declares that woman 
ought to be under the care of woman. She suggests the restric- 
tion of their intercourse with their friends. The authorities, she 
insists, ought to feed and clothe them. Employment, she says, 
ought to be a part of their punishment, and they ought to share 
the results of theirlabours. Mrs. Fry recommends their having 
their meals together and sleeping separate, and is strong in 
favour of religious instruction; but the key to her successful 
mode of operation she never mentions, so true is it that in refer- 
ence to what is best in us we are often unconscious. 

Lionism is one of the debasements of this age. Mrs. Fry no 
sooner succeeded in producing external reformations on the cha- 
racter of the women in Newgate than her conduct attracted the 
attention of all the newspapers, and she became a lion, and her 
prison-school a show-place. Mr. Robert Owen published an 
account of her labours in the newspapers, in the summer of 
1817. Henceforth she was compelled to be a show-woman to 
most distinguished and influential people. Letters begging in- 
struction on prison discipline, and letters begging money and 
employment, showered in upon her. She had, indeed, wrought 
wonders: Newgate had become as a well-regulated house. In 
ten months the women made 20,000 articles of wearing apparel, 
and took none of them, while the ladies never lost a single article. 
The women received the earnings of their labour, and the well- 
behaved had marks of good conduct, and those remaining in 
England even enjoyed the pleasures of generosity by giving 
their over-share of a common fund to those of their number 
who were going to Botany Bay. 

About the year 1818, Mrs. Fry conceived the idea of a prison 
exclusively for women, and began to send it forth for circulation 
and discussion. Before a Committee of the House of Commons 
she declared that such a prison might work wonders. The most 
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profligate and the worst might be made valuable members of 
society. She had not the least doubt, if she had her way, but 
she could bring a thousand women into excellent order in one 
week. ‘The Committee reported that she had wrought a most 
gratifying change. 

To work Christianity into our prisons and into the hearts of ou 
criminals was the business of her life, under the influence of tlic 
conviction that until this was done her country had not fulfilled 
the command—* As I have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
other.” One day she remarked to her friend Miss Neave— 
“ Often have I known the career of a promising young woman, 
charged with a first offence, to end in a condemned cell! were 
there but a refuge for the young offender, my work would be 
less painful.” Miss Neave, prompted by this remark, exerted 
herself, and in 1822 a small house was opened for sheltering dis- 
charged prisoners, under the name of the Tothill Fields Asylum. 
In conversation with her friend Mrs. Benjamin Shaw, she thought 
she ought to do something for the outcast and criminal little girls 
of London. Her friend seized the idea, and embodied it in the 
Chelsea School of Discipline. The spectacle of the coast-guards- 
man at Brighton, suggested to her the establishment of coast- 
guard librarics, and she laboured on the public and the Govern- 
ment for years, until she effected her benevolent object. She 
did good as she had opportunity. 

Mrs. Fry spent her life in doing in all parts of the three king- 
doms, and on the continent, what she had done in Newgate and 
in London. She was generally accompanied by her brother in 
her labours and her travels. Never were labours more neces- 
sary. From the prisons her attention was turned to the convict- 
ships. The women used to take leave of their prison for trans- 
portation with a scrimmage, in which they th 6 every thing 
they could reach. Conveyed to the water-side in open waggons, 
and in chained gangs, crowds were waiting to follow them, laugh- 
ing at the obscenities and blasphemies which they shouted. Mrs. 
Fry substituted hackney-coaches for the waggons, and promised 
the women to see them on board herself, if they would engage 
to conduct themselves properly and quietly. Her carriage closed 
the procession of the hackney-coaches. ‘There was an end of 
these hideous scenes for ever; but for twenty years these women 
were sent to Botany Bay, under the care of none but sailors. 
Mrs. Fry supplied the women with tracts and Bibles, and small 
quantities of tea, and gave them coloured cotton to make patch- 
work during the voyage. The stern of the vessel was set apart 
for a school. Just prior to the sailing of the vessel, Mrs. Fry 
took a solemn farewell of her charge. It was always a touching 
scene. The crews of neighbouring vessels, and the sailors o 
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the ship, looked on from the rigging, whilst the women, ranged 
on the quarter-deck, were addressed by Mrs. Fry on a portion 
of the Scriptures, concluding usually by kneeling on the deck 
beside the cabin-door, and commending them, with earnest 

rayers, to the care and the mercy of God. Her noble figure, 
a powerful voice, her electrical earnestness, subdued the spec- 
tators into tears; and most of the women watched her receding 
boat with eyes blinded with weeping, and with voices choked 
with emotion poured blessings upon her. Lord Lansdowne said 
in these scenes she seemed “ the genius of good.” But while 
praised, eulogized, and lionized by influential and distinguished 
personages, she was not helped. It was a work of twenty years 
of frequent agitation before Mrs. Fry could persuade our rulers to 
substitute matrons for sailors in the charge of female convicts on 
their voyage. The patchwork she gave the women was doubly 
beneficial to them—it occupied them during the voyage, and it 
supplied them when sold on their landing, with the means of 
supporting themselves until they were able to obtain service. 
The female convicts had not so much as a hut in which to shelter 
themselves, until Mrs. Fry and her coadjutors compelled the 
Government to erect a barracks for their reception. In 1834, 
Lord Melbourne, after many interviews and discussions, con- 
sented to give matrons instead of sailors the charge of the female 
convicts on their outward voyage. Twenty years of agitation 
enabled her to introduce decorum into the voyage of the convict- 
ships of Great Britain. In 1836, inspectors of prisons were ap- 
pointed. Of their labours it is enough to say, that the improve- 
ments originating with them in a dozen years have not materially 
advanced prison discipline beyond the condition in which they 
found it. 

Mrs. Fry helped essentially the cause of the diminution of capi- 
tal punishments. When showing Newgate she seldom failed to 
try to enlist the sympathies of her visitors on behalf of the con- 
demned. Words in favour of penitence rather than punishment 
must always have been escaping from her lips. The preference 
of property to life must have been frequently condemned by her. 
Sanguinary laws, she said, produced a sanguinary people. The 
robber, liable to lose his own life for taking property, was apt to 
be reckless of the lives of others. The law subordinated his life 
to property, and he in turn subordinated to it the lives of the 

ublic. Mrs. Fry exerted herself to save many lives. One 
Harriet Skelton, a beautiful and simple girl, passed forged notes 
to please her lover and betrayer. Mrs. Fry did her utmost to 
save her. She quarrelled with Lord Sidmouth, and she gave 
offence to the Bank-Directors. The Duke of Gloucester, the 
prince about whom she questioned herselfin her dancing days, 
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she induced to accompany her to the cell of Harriet Skelton, to 
the Bank-Directors, and even to make a personal application to 
Lord Sidmouth, on behalf of the young victim of the delusions of 
the passions, and of the atrocities of the laws against forgery. 
But it was all in vain in the individual case, though benevolence 
was triumphant in the result, by the splendid mitigations which 
have been afforded by the advances of humanity and Christianity, 
Mrs. Fry was suffering pain frequently during thirty years of 
her life, to help forward the ameliorations which we enjoy. 

Mrs. Fry liked to do good in the best society. These volumes 
contain several aristocratic and royal tableaux. She notes how 
she appeared in Exeter Hall at an anti-slavery meeting with the 
Duchess of Sutherland, and sat between the Duke of Sussex and 
the French ambassador. Long before, in the height of her first 
popularity, when interceding for Harriet Skelton, she was taken to 
the Mansion-house by Lady Harcourt, to be presented to Queen 
Charlotte. She was placed on the side of the platform of the 
Egyptian Hall, which was full of poor-school children, surrounded 
bygspectators, and on the platform, amidst waving feathers and 
sparkling jewels, was the little old Queen—one blaze of diamonds. 
The Queen went up and spoke to the Quaker gentlewoman, 


amidst the applauses of two thousand persons. One of the spec- 
tators thought it was the Quaker who looked the Queen. The 
visit of the King of Prussia is of course described in these pages : 
— It was a day never to be forgotten while memory lasts.” 
The Quaker lady of the nineteenth century says, with an ear- 
nestness reminding the reader of the Jacobites respecting the 
Stuarts :—She went home to ts with the Lady Mayoress 


and the Sheriffs, to receive the king in her own house. She 
went down to meet him at his carriage-door with her husband 
and seven of her sons and sons-in-law. She then walked into 
the drawing-room with the king, where all was in beautiful order, 
neat, and adorned with flowers. “ I presented to the king our 
eight daughters and daughters-in-law, (R E C 

only away) our seven sons and eldest grandson, my brother 
and sister Buxton, Sir Henry and Lady Pelly, and my sister, 
Elizabeth Fry—my brother and sister Gurney he had known 
before—and afterwards presented twenty-five of our grand- 
children.” ‘The solemn silences before the meal, and on enter- 
ing the drawing-room, were Quaker customs, but the feelings 
of Mrs. Fry were clearly those of a Jacobite of the seventeenth 
century. In other pages, we accompany her to dinner with M. 
Guizot, and hear her religious conversations with the Duchess 
of Orleans when recently a widow. The Duchess of Orleans is 
described as a young lady in deep mourning, with small delicate 
features and blue eyes, with a lovely blush on her face when 
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she spoke. Mrs. Fry spoke of the importance of the education 
of the children of t sae of Orleans in the real Christian 
faith, on the assumption, doubtless, of their wielding the powers 
of the French monarchy! Mrs. Fry admired in M. Guizot a 
statesman who had opened school-rooms in nine thousand villages 
in France. 

Mrs. Fry died at Ramsgate in 1845. Her daughters describe 
thus her death :— 

“ Throughout the night, though occasionally for an instant con- 
fused, the mind was there. Some passages of Scripture were read to 
her which she appeared to comprehend, and she entirely responded 
to any observation made to her. ‘This was favourable; but other 
symptoms were not so; she lay so heavily, and the limbs appeared 
so wholly powerless. The morning broke at last, but it brought no 
comfort. About six o’clock she said to her maid, ‘ O, Mary, dear 
Mary, I am very ill!—‘ I know it, dearest Ma’am, I know it.’— 
‘ Pray for me: it is a strife; but Iam safe.’ She continued to speak, 
but indistinctly, at intervals, and frequently dozed, as she had done 
through the night. About nine o’clock, one of her daughters, sitting 
on the bed-side, had open in her hand that passage in Isaiah—‘ I 
the Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, fear 
not, thou worm, Jacob, and ye men of Israel, I will help thee, saith 
the Lord, and thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel.’ Just then her 
mother roused a little, and in a slow distinct voice, uttered these 
words—‘ Oh, my dear Lord, help and keep thy servant!’ These were 
the last words she spake upon earth: she never attempted to articu- 
late again. A response was made by reading to her the above most 
applicable passage; one bright glance of intelligence passed over her 
features—a look of recognition at the well-known sound; but it was 
gone as rapidly, and never returned. From this time entire uncon- 
sciousness appeared to take possession of her; no sound disturbed 
her; no light affected her; the voice of affection was unheeded; a veil 
was between her and the world about her, to be raised no more. 

** As the morning of Sunday advanced, all hope became ex- 
tinguished. A messenger was dispatched to summon those of her 
absent children who might be able to come to look upon her once 
again in life; whilst they who were with her made ready for the 
conflict, to go down with her, as into the valley of the shadow of death ; 
for they whose lot it has been to watch the dying bed must be con- 
scious that there is generally a given moment of anguish, when the 
tremendous conviction pierces the heart that the ‘ inevitable hour’ i 
come. 

“ The difficulty of breathing, with convulsive spasm, increased ; at 
first occasionally, but after midnight it became almost continuous. 
From three o’clock there was no pause, but such absolute unconscious- 
ness to every impression as satisfied those around her that the anguish 
was for them—not for her. Yet, as they marked the struggle, the ir- 
— prayer of their hearts became, ‘ How long, O Lord—how 
ong! 
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“ Suddenly, about twenty minutes before four, there was a change 
in the breathing; it wasbutamoment. The silver cord was loosed— 
a few sighs at intervals, and no sound was there. Unutterably blessed 
was the holy calm—the perfect stillness of the chamber of death. She 
saw the ‘ King in his beauty, and the land that is very far off.’ 

“ The night had been dark and lowering, but the moon broke glori- 
ously, the sun rose from the ocean, commanded by her chamber win- 
dows, and as a globe of living fire— 

‘ Flamed in the forehead of the morning sky.’ 


“ The emblem was too beautiful to be rejected—one of the types 
and shadows furnished by the material world, to illustrate and adorn 
the Christian’s hope.” 


The daughters of Mrs. Fry have done their task creditably. 
They have published ample materials for estimating the char- 
acter of their mother really and truthfully, and they write in the 
true spirit of their theme. 

Mrs. Fry was a true heroine. Her faculties were not of the 
very highest order, either intellectual or imaginative, but they 
were sufficient to enable her to accomplish the task she set her- 
self. ‘The sagacity with which she made the female prisoners 
co-operate with her, almost amounted to genius. She was a dis- 
tinct and powerful influence in advancing the civilisation of 
Europe, in regard to prison discipline. She is one of the noble 
few, who could not be omitted from the survey of the pro- 
gress of her time, without leaving unaccounted for several im- 
portant ameliorations. She introduced decorum, employment, 
and instruction into the yelling pandemoniums of the land, and 
the floating hells of the sea! This Protestant sister of charity 
benefited the female criminals of all Europe. 
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Art. 1X.—The Annual Balance-Sheet of the United Kingdom, 
for the Year ending 5th April 1848. 


OF all the political subjects which occupy, and from time to 
time engross the public mind, two only have a perpetual opera- 
tion, and exercise an always active force—the subjects of Reli- 
gion and Finance: the questions which affect our present welfare 
and our future state. Other subjects, like summer clouds, may 

ass in rapid succession over the scene; but these, like the 
tie to which our hopes are directed, and the earth on which 
our present existence is cast, constitute its permanent and real 
features. And this observation is true of any people, in propor- 
tion as the characteristics of the national mind are clearness of 
view and earnestness of purpose. It is therefore pre-eminently 
true of England, and if possible still more eminently true of 
Scotland. From the days of Knox to the days of Chalmers, 
religious questions have occupied the first place in the regard of 
the Scottish people; and the second has been given to those 
topics which have a practical bearing upon the material condition 
and the general improvement of the country. 

It is astonishing to reflect upon the rapid progress which fiscal 
and financial learning has made in the last five years. From 
the imposition of the Income Tax, and the reduction of Import 
Duties which took place in 1842—and yet more conspicuously 
when the Income Tax was renewed in 1845 for a second period 
of three years, and the Sugar Duty was reduced £10 per ton, and 
the Cotton Duty, and the Duties upon Glass and upon Sales by 
Auction, with many minor duties, were abolished—the improve- 
ment in the condition, and by natural consequence in the political 
affections of the industrious classes, has been so remarkable, and 
the attention of public men has been so closely directed to con- 
siderations of social reform, that information and clear under- 
standing on these subjects have become universally diffused. 

A short time ago the Finance Accounts, with the papers re- 
lating to Navigation and Trade slumbered in the Library of the 
House of Commons, or were studied only by the few Members 
of Parliament who took part in occasional, and it must be ac- 
knowledged peculiarly unpopular discussions. The case is wholly 
altered now. Every time that the First Lord of the Treasury, 
or Chancellor of the Exchequer, announces the day on which he 
will make his Financial Statement, readers of every degree direct 
their most earnest attention to the subject. Newspapers pro- 
duce official statistics resting on undoubted authority; and 
anonymous articles are written and read which would have done 
no discredit to the pen of Huskisson or Horner. We propose 
to ourselves to enter this beaten track; and we trust that the 
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A balance-sheet is made up at the Treasury every quarter-day, 
viz., 5th January, 5th April, 5th July, and 10th October, in each 
year; but the Balance-Sheet of the 5th April has this more par- 
ticular interest attaching to it, that the annual financial statement 
of the Minister, (vulgarly called the “ Budget,”) always announces 
to the House of Commons the expenditure which he expects to 
incur in the twelve months to elapse between 5th April in the 
present, and the same day in the ensuing year, and the ways and 
means by which he intends to meet it. This day, therefore, is 
considered to be the beginning and the end of the Financial 
Year. In the present instance, the balance-sheet exhibits, for 
the year ending 5th April 1848, the result expressed in the fol- 
lowing words, viz. : 





Excess of expenditure over income......£3,092,284. 

We will now proceed at once to a general discussion of the 
items of which the statement is composed. For this purpose we 
will commence with the side of expenditure ;—for though it is 
doubtless a very good rule for a private individual to consider 
first what is his income, and then to proportion his expenditure 
to that sum—to cut his coat, as it is sometimes expressed, ac- 
cording to his cloth—yet the opposite course is that which a 
truly economical State will pursue in the arrangement of the 
national finance. A wise Government will pursue the epigram- 
matic maxim of Say, “ Le meilleur de tous les plans de finance 
est de dépenser peu, et le meilleur de tous les impéts est le plus 
petit.” This is the one cardinal rule for a financial minister— 
viz., to keep his expenditure at a minimum. If the country be 
prosperous and the Exchequer full, that is no excuse for extra- 
vagance—let the Minister reserve to himself, by strict economy, 
the pleasing task of coming down to the House of Commons 
with a budget of remissions which he may offer to a thriving 
and grateful people. 


“ Now, sir,” said Sir Robert Peel, in opening his budget in 1845, 
* the question is—whether or not we are justified in making a de- 
mand for increased expenditure on account of the public service ? 
and I feel it to be of the utmost importance to attempt to satisfy the 
House that the demand which we intend to make is a just demand. 
I do not hesitate to admit that no financial prosperity, no surplus of 
revenue, relieves a Government from the paramount obligation of 
considering whether consistently with the public interests, a saving 
can be made in the public expenditure. There is no more justifica- 
tion for unnecessary and profuse expenditure when your revenue is 
flourishing, than when your revenue is falling. I am under just as 
stringent obligations to justify increased demands upon the public 
purse when there is a surplus of £5,000,000, as I should be if there 
were no surplus at all. It is impossible, sir, for my right honourable 
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friend and myself to have performed that duty which has devolved 
upon us within the last short period, of reviewing the taxation of 
this country, of seeing how many taxes there are which it would be 
most desirable to reduce—if considerations of public weight and 
public interest permitted—without fully estimating the importance of 
making every practicable saving in the public expenditure which 
would permit the continued reduction of taxation.”—Hansard, vol. 
Ixxvii., p. 461. 

Nor, on the other hand, if the country be distressed and the 
Exchequer empty, is it any excuse for ‘Parliament to withhold 
the necessary supplies. In this case asin the other, the Minister 
and the Parliament must see that the expenditure ‘is kept down 
to its minimum amount—and then a cheerful acquiescence will 
await them for any claim they may be compelled to make in 
the way of taxes. It is this sensible maxim which the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons has embodied in a technical rule, 
that no sum can be voted in the Committee which authorizes 
taxation and is called the Committee of Ways and Means, until 
it has been previously voted in the Committee which authorizes 
expenditure, and is called the Committee of Supply. 

‘he national expenditure may be divided first into three 
heads—each of w ~— may afterwards be the subject of further 
subdivisions, viz. 


1. The Interest of the Public Debt. 

2. Charges fixed by Act of Parliament on the Consolidated 
Fund. 

3. The Sums annually voted by the House of Commons. 


1. The Interest of the Debt. This head of expenditure 
has amounted in the year last past to £28,427,231, of which 
£23,958,908 was fixed ‘annual interest on stock bearing interest 
for ever, £3,868,207 annuities terminable on a fixed day, or 
at the death of parties who have purchased life annuities, and 
£600,116 interest of Exchequer Bills. The two first items 
vary in different years, according to the following considerations : 
In the first place, the permanent stock bears a fixed interest— 
mostly three per cent; and this, if the amount of stock remained 
the same, would itself’ remain an invariable charge upon the 
country. But there are two modes in which the permanent 
Public Debt sustains occasional diminution. One is the invest- 
ment in stock by the treasury of surplus revenue. This opera- 
tion is effected under the provisions of an Act of Parliament, in 
the following manner. At the end of every quarter when the 
Balance-Sheet exhibits a surplus of Revenue, one-fourth part of 
that surplus is set aside for the reduction of the Debt. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may apply it, when occasion requires, to 
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the diminution of the Floating Debt, by the purchase of Ex- 
chequer Bills: but whatever portion of the sum remains for 
application to the Permanent Debt, is disposed of in the purchase 
of Stock, which is transferred to the National Debt Commission- 
ers, on behalf of the public, and thenceforward ceases to be a 
charge upon the Exchequer. The other mode is by the sale of 
Annuities. Individuals desirous of obtaining a certain income for 
their own lives, and careless of leaving behind them the principal 
which pays the income, contract with the same Commissioners. 
The individual transfers into the names of the Commissioners 
a certain amount of permanent stock, which therefore ceases to be 
a charge upon the country; and receives in lieu an annuity cal- 
culated by an actuary according to certain rules. The annuity 
is of course, in every instance, larger than the interest of the 
stock transferred—and therefore every such separate transac- 
tion has the effect of increasing the immediate charge. But, of 
course, on the other hand, as the lives fall in, the relief begins to 
be felt ; and the whole amount of the debt is diminished in each 
case, as compared with the previous year, by the whole amount 
of the annuity paid in that year. The effect of these terminable 
annuities, therefore, though certain and constant in its general 
action for the gradual and ultimate reduction of the debt, may 
cause an apparent increase in particular years; and will do so 
whenever the amount of annuities granted in the year is greater 
than the amount of those on which the lives have fallen in. 
There is one head of annuities which are granted, not for lives, 
but for a definite number of years, and will, at the expiration 
of that time, cease and determine. The Long Annuities amount 
to £1,248,784 per annum, and will expire in 1860. The 
“ Dead Weight,” as it is generally called—being a fixed annual 
payment made to the Bank of England, in consideration of their 
having, in the year 1824, relieved the Treasury of a larger present 
incumbrance current for an uncertain but shorter time—amounts 
to £585,000, and will expire in 1867. By these two sums, then, 
the country will, in 1860 and 1867, be relieved of annual taxa- 
tion to the amount of nearly two millions. One other cause of 
reduction only requires to be noticed in this place. Successful 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have from time to time reduced 
the rate of interest payable on the Debt. The latest instances of 
this kind were those accomplished by Mr. Goulburn in 1830, 
when he reduced the 4 per cents. to 33, and again in 1844, 
when he reduced the 4} per cents. to 34, with a condition that 
in 185%, they should suffer a further reduction to 3 per cent. 
The immediate effect of this last operation was a saving of 
£600,000 a-year, with a further saving to be attained in 1853 of 
£600,000 more. On the other hand, the Irish loan, taken up 
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by the Treasury in the past year, has added to the Capital of 
the Permanent Debt £8,938,547, and to its annual charge 
£270,837. 

The interest upon Exchequer Bills, otherwise called the float- 
ing or Unfunded Debt, has amounted to £600,116. It is proba- 
bly known to our readers, that an Exchequer Bill is a promissory 
note, issued by the Government under theauthority of Parliament, 
repayable on a day certain, with interest at so much per day 
during the time the note is running. The present amount of 
Exchequer Bills is £18,000,000, of which one-half are payable 
in March, and the other half in June. The practice is, for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, early in the session, to obtain 
power from Parliament to pay the bills which become due, or so 
many of them as he finds it convenient to keep out upon the 
market, by the issue of a corresponding number of new bills. 
The holders, however, are entitled to be paid in money, if they 
so think fit; and in order to insure their choosing to accept new 
bills, the Treasury must keep the daily rate of interest high enough 
to induce the public to give a premium for them. If this were not 
done, it is obvious that the whole, or a portion, of these bills would 
be presented for payment in money, and though the amount (viz. 
£18,000,000) now in circulation is very small in comparison 
with what it has been in former years, yet if any considerable 
portion of it should either in March or in June in any year, not 
be renewed by the holders, the Exchequer would be greatly 
embarrassed. One of the first effects, therefore, of such a pressure 
upon the money-market as occurred in the early part of 1847, is 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer raises the rate of interest 
upon the floating debt. In 1844-5-6, the rate was as low as 14d. 
per day for every £100. One half-penny per day is about 15s. 
2d. per annum, and, therefore, Exchequer Bills bore an interest 
of only £2, 5s. 6d. on the hundred pounds. But in the spring of 
1847, Sir Charles Wood was compelled by the then state of 
what is called the “money-market,” or in plainer English by the 
higher rate which people were enabled to obtain for their money, 
to raise the interest on Exchequer Bills to 3d., or just double the 
former rate. This single proceeding added to the expenditure, 
after the rate of £410,000 within the year. This interest of 3d. 
per day was higher than the country has ever paid since the 
Peace, and is now reduced to 23d., or about £3, 16s. per cent. 
— With these observations we close the subject of the 

ebt. 

2. The next great item of expenditure consists of charges fixed 
by Acts of Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund, and so re- 
moved from annual discussion in the House of Commons. Under 
this head are paid— 





Public Expenditure—Army Estimates. 


The Civil list, ‘ é - £894,232. 
Annuities, ; ‘ ‘ 526,788. 
Salaries and Allowances, 262,375. 
Diplomatic Salaries, ; , 169,373. 
Courts of Justice, . : - 1,054,973. 
Miscellaneous Charges, . ‘ 317,227. 


The first five heads will be sufficiently understood by their title ; 
with respect to the last—viz., Miscellaneous, the Russian and 
Greek Loans consume £140,400, Greenwich ‘Hospital £20,000, 
the Shannon Navigation £17, 000, other Public Works in Ireland 
£235,000, and there is also a varying, but large sum paid to the 
officers and crews of H. M. ships, for the capture of slavers on 
the coast of Africa. 

3. We are almost afraid that we must have wearied our readers 
with these details, which we have endeavoured to exhibit as 
briefly, and at the same time as intelligibly as the nature of the 
subject will admit. If we have in auy degree succeeded in re- 
taining their attention, we shall not be less successful when we 
ask them to accompany us into the last head of expenditure—the 
annual votes of Parliament. These have been as follows, viz :— 
actual expenditure in the year ending 5th April 1848, as appears 
upon the Balance-Sheet :— 

Army, ‘ ‘ . £7,357,688. 
Navy, ‘ . 8,157,286. 
Ordnance, . ‘ ‘ 2,726,698. 
Miscellaneous, ; 3,614,329. 


The Army Estimates (year 1848- 9) provide for a force of 
138,769 men of all arms, at home and abroad, and for the half- 
pay “of a very considerable number of officers, whom, upon the 
occurrence of an emergency, the Crown might call out at once 
into tacive service. The principal items of expenditure in the 
army are 

Pay of 113,847 men,—the remaining number 24,922 

being charged for the year 1848-9 upon the revenue 

of the East India Company, ‘ ‘ ‘ £3,836,880 
Staff (exclusive of India,) ‘ : 168,237 
Departments, 7.e. Commander-in- Chief, Seeretary at 

War, &e., . ‘ 96,591 

Military Asylum ont es mn School, ‘ ‘ 19,161 

Volunteer Corps, . ‘ , ‘ ‘ : 80,309 

Rewards for Military Service, ‘ ‘ ‘ 15,507 

Army Pay of General Officers, ‘ ‘ ‘ F 76,000 

Full Pay of Retired Officers, ; ; . 57,000 

Half-Pay and Military Allowances, ‘ 406,000 

Foreign Half-Pay ee, Foreign Corps) ° 47,386 

WwW idows’ Pensions, ‘ 129,531 

Compassionate Allowances, ‘ 98 000 
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Chelsea and Kilmainham as ° ‘ £26,774 
Out Pensions, : ji ‘ - 1,223,810 
Superannuation Allowances, ° : 37,500 
To these items, provided in the army estimates, must 

be added in this place, as belonging to the same 

general head of expenditure, the charges for the 

militia and for the commissariat :—these in round 

numbers amount together to . ‘ : - 1,000,000 


The Navy Estimates comprise a force of 29,500 seamen and 
boys, and 13,500 marines. They contain also the sums which 
are expended upon works at the principal naval arsenals, the 
new steam-basins at Portsmouth and Plymouth, and for the 
Post-office packets. A very considerable increase has taken place 
of late years in the expenditure of the navy; and this is to be 
attributed mainly to the change which steam-navigation has work- 
ed in the tactics of attack and defence. The uneasy relations with 
France, which were occasioned by the Syrian Question in the 
autumn of 1840, and still more the alarm which was taken by Sir 
R. Peel’s Government in 1844, upon the occurrence of what is 
called in France, The “ affaire Pritchard,” 7. e. the quarrel that 
happened at Tahiti, induced Lord Haddington and his colleagues 
at the Admiralty, to effect a very great increase in the force of 
steamers, and to construct very large works of fortification at the 
dock-yards. These works are happily now ina great state of for- 
wardness, and the force of steamers at sea is numerous and effec- 
tive. The principal items of expenditure in the Navy are as 
follows, viz. :— 


. Wages of Seamen and Marines, . ‘ . £1,393,506 
; Victuals f for ditto, : ‘ 2 : 610,930 
. Admiralty Office in London, . ‘ ‘ 136,303 
. Register Office for Seamen, ; ; ; 9,701 
. Scientific Branch, , . ‘ ‘ . 77,261 
. Establishments at home, i ‘ ‘i ? 139,350 
. Establishments abroad, ‘ : : ‘ 25,839 
. Wages to Artificers at home, ‘ , ‘ 851,346 
. Wages to Artificers abroad, . ‘ 39,280 
. Naval Stores, &c., for the Building and Repair- 
ing of Ships, . ; 1,434,213 
. New Works, Improv ements, and Repairs in the 
Dock Yards, r , ‘ i 688,601 
. Medicines and Medical Stores, ‘ ‘ @ 25,075 
. Miscellaneous, . ‘ 5 . ‘ 76,573. 
. Half-Pay, ‘ . ‘ 729,740 
. Military Pensions and ‘Allowances , ; 3 500,288 
. Civil Pensions and Allowances, . ‘ ‘ 152,018 
Conveyance of ‘Troops, ° ‘ , ‘ 181,322 
3. Convict Service, , ' ‘ 43,602 
. Post-Office Contract Packets, 611,662 
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To the Ordnance Department are entrusted the construction 
and repair of all the military defences and fortifications, at home 
and in the Colonies. By this branch of the service also are pro- 
vided those most useful and important bodies of men, the en- 
gineers, with the sappers and miners—and the artillery. These 
two last corps have, under the present Government and under that 
of Sir R. Peel, been very considerably increased, from a growing 
conviction that i in the present state of things abroad it would not 
be safe to dispense with a large and w ell-appointed body of skilled 
men. ‘Troops of the line are readily obtained and drilled :— 
Waterloo was fought and won ina great degree by lads who had 
never smelt powder ; but the skill of engineers and of artillery- 
men is the result of education and practice—and can only be 
attained by a longer course of methodical and scientific training. 

Under the head of Ordnance, the principal items of expendi- 
ture are the following, viz. :— 


. Pay, &c., Ordnance Military Corps, . £716,254 
. Commissariat Supplies, &e., ° ° . 316,031 
. Ordnance Office in London, , 91,136 
. Establishments at Home and in the Colonies, ‘ 235,646 
. Wages of Artificers ditto, . 158,567 
’ Purchase of Stores for Land and Sea Service, 463,743 
. Works and Buildings, . ‘ ‘ 704,030 
. Scientific Branch, . . ‘ 71,987 
. Half-Pay, Pensions, Rewards, &e. * ‘ ‘ 167,441 


Last—once also least—in the order of national expenditure, 
stand the Miscellaneous Estimates. These, as their name im- 
ports, are very various in their subjects, and in the amounts as- 
signed to each. They are divided into seven classes, under the 
following denominations, viz. :— 


*1. Public Works and Buildings, , £575,738 
2. Salaries, &c., Public Departments, . ° 976,170 
3. Law and Justice, ‘ : 1,024,338 
4. Education, Science, and Ar t, 349,943 
5. Colonial and Consular Services, . 419,448 
6. Superannuations and Charities, . ‘ 187,349 
7. Special and Temporary Objects, . 117,312 
To which must be added the annual Vote for Contin- 

gencies likely to be incurred in the Civil Service 100,000 


Having thus reviewed, with as much detail as the compendious 
nature of this paper hi all the causes of the national 





* The Miscellaneous estimates are usually printed before the Easter Recess; but 
this has not been so this year. The items printed above are therefore taken from 
the General Abstract of these estimates for last year. From the statement made 
by Lord J. Russell, that they will reach a total of £4,000,000 for the year 1848-9, 
a considerable increase is to be expected in some of the classes. 
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expenditure, as they 8g in the Balance-Sheet—it remains 
that we proceed to analyze with equal brevity the sources from 
which the income that supplies this expenditure has been fur- 
nished to the Treasury. ‘Turning then to the other side of the 
Balance-Sheet, we find that the income has flowed into the Ex- 
chequer through the following channels, viz. :— 


1. Customs—or duties levied at the ports upon arti- 
cles arriving from the Colonies, or from foreign 
countries, : : ‘ F 

2. Excise—i. e. the duties upon malt, spirits distilled 
at home, bricks, paper, and other articles, the 
subjects of domestic industry, ‘ : 13,276,879 

3. Stamps—i. e. the payments made for probates 
and legacies in the case of succession to per- 
sonal property; conveyances and transfers ; 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, re- 
ceipts, &e. &e., : ‘ ; 

4, Taxes—. ec. the land-tax, and the assessed taxes 
on windows, carriages, horses, servants, &c. &c¢., 4,347,570 

5. Property and Income-tax, . 5,459,368 

6. Post-office, ‘ 932,000 

7. Crown Lands, 7 : ‘ 61,000 

8. Various smaller items, ‘ , 291,568 

9. Money received from China, . , 445,021 


£19,940,295 


7,319,053 


Before descending into any smaller distinctions, in respect to 
which we shall in this, and in future papers have occasion to ob- 
serve upon the differences that exist between these several 
sources of revenue—it is important to notice one great and lead- 
ing characteristic, viz., the division into Direct and Indirect 
Taxation. To the former class belong the Property-tax and the 
Assessed taxes, because in these cases the tax is paid to the Trea- 
sury directly by the hand of him who enjoys the property, or 
uses the thing assessed. Articles of consumption, on the other 
hand, are the subjects of indirect taxation, because the payment 
made in respect of them to the Imperial revenue, is not made 
directly by the hand of the consumer (upon whom, of course, in 
the shape of a higher price for the article at the time of pur- 
chase the burden really falls,) but indirectly through the mer- 
chant at the Customs, or through the manufacturer to the Board 
of Excise. 

Up to the year 1842, the Income Tax, which had been shaken 
off by Parliament at the close of the war, did not appear in the 
Balance-Sheet ; and with the comparatively small exception of 
the stamps and taxes, the whole revenue of the country was 
raised under the several heads of Indirect Taxation. It is, how- 
ever, to be carefully borne in mind, that a variety of other bur- 
dens fall upon the owners and occupiers of property for various 
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local purposes ; the income for which is provided by local rates. 
These all assume the shape of direct taxation, and as they con- 
stitute an important part of the payments which actually press 
upon the public, they will form one part of our subject when we 
proceed in a future article to discuss this much-vexed question 
of imperial policy—the question, viz. of Direct and Indirect 
Taxation. 

In every balance-sheet a most material feature, as our readers 
know, is the balance it exhibits; and the contemplation of such 
a document is agreeable or disagreeable to the parties concerned, 
according as that balance stands on the right or the wrong side of 
the account ; and in proportion to its amount. In the present 
instance the balance is large, and the side of the account is 
wrong ; in other words, the national expenditure during the last 
financial year has very greatly exceeded the national income. 

It was under these circumstances that on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, Lord John Russell came down to the House of Commons, 
and proposed to raise the Property and Income Tax from 3 to 5 
per cent. That tax having been originally imposed in 1842 for 
a period of three years, and again continued in 1845 for a like 
period, was to expire on the 5th April 1848. It was an easy 
plan for the Minister, when obliged to extract from the people 
increased contributions, to lay his hand on this particular screw ; 
for it is the readiest and the most efficacious. He accordingly 
proposed to renew the Property and Income ‘Tax for five instead 
of for three years—and to raise its amount during the first two 
of these years from 7d. to 1s. in the pound—that is, from some- 
thing short of 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. per annum. 

But this proposal, though very simple and very convenient for 
the Minister, was very much the reverse of convenient, and was 
by no means admired for its simplicity by the people. Like 
throwing stones, which is pleasant for boys but very disagreeable 
for frogs—putting on taxes is very simple and easy for ministers, 
but very distasteful to those who have them to pay. Since the 
agitation of the Reform Bill in 1832, no movement has ever been 
so immediate, so spontaneous, or so effective, as that which was 
excited by this proposal. The unexampled calamities of the 
year 1847 had impoverished the commercial classes, and the 
classes engaged in retail trade, to an extent unparalleled in living 
memory ; and their distress was all the more keenly felt, because 
it succeeded the over-charged exuberance of prosperity in which 
they had permitted themselves to rejoice. Smarting under this 
intolerable pressure, they rose as one man against the imposition 
of an increased tax on incomes. After a very few days’ time 
taken by the Minister for deliberation, and for ascertaining the 
real feelings of the country, the obnoxious Budget was with- 
drawn ; and the ministers contented themselves by asking for a 
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simple renewal of 3 per cent. for the well-accustomed period of 
three years. 

But it is the nature of politics, that while principles are the 
real subjects in issue, very accidental circumstances are usually 
the occasion of battle. Twice had the Income Tax been passed 
with little opposition :—First, in 1842, at a period of distress ; 
and again in 1845, when the funds were at par, commerce active, 
retail trade brisk, the Public Exchequer full, and private persons 
prosperous. But its renewal in 1848, even after the proposed 
increase was withdrawn, excited considerable opposition in the 
House of Commons, and has given rise in the country to much 
and animated discussion upon the principles of taxation in gene- 
ral, and the proper scheme for levying an Income Tax in par- 
ticular. 

The principle, it is obvious, was the same in 1842, in 184% 
and in 1848. But the accidental circumstances were different. 
In 1842, the Government of Sir R. Peel had just succeeded to 
office, and received, as their inheritance from those who had pre- 
ceded them, a large deficiency, the result of considerable de- 
ficiencies accumulated in six successive years. The minds of men 
were prepared for some vigorous effort to readjust the balance, 
and during the downward course of his predecessors, on each 
succeeding budget, Sir Robert had warned the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that a property tax was the painful but inevitable 
end to which increasing deficiency must come. The public, 
therefore, expected a decisive measure of that kind. It is true 
that when he brought it forward, the Whig leaders endeavoured 
to excite against it the same opposition which in the present year 
they have themselves experienced, and on the same grounds. 
But Sir Robert accompanied the proposal with a modification of 
the Corn Laws, a relaxation of protective duties generally—the 
admission of meat and cattle at a low duty ; and, in short, by a re- 
form of the Tariff, very acceptable to those who are the ablest 
and most energetic enemies of Schedule D. He appealed there- 
fore to their hopes: he appealed also to their fears; or rather he 
impressed them with the conviction that resistance would be 
useless, and therefore indisposed them to attempt it. He had a 
majority in the House of Commons nearly one hundred strong. 
The country was with him; and he distinctly announced, that 
his Financial measure was one by which he must stand or fall. 
Under these circumstances, notwithstanding the energetic oppo- 
sition of the Whigs at every stage, the Income Tax was passed 
in 1842 without any real difficulty. 

In 1845 everything was favourable. The results of the changes 
in 1842 were so triumphant, and the country was so prosperous, 
that no one was disposed seriously to resist a further movement 
in the same direction. But in 1848 everything has been adyerse ; 
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not that if the original proposal had been 3 per cent., and that pro- 
posal had been justified on the obviousgrounds of a financial neces- 
sity there would in all probability have been any serious opposition. 
But it so happened that Lord Ellesmere and Mr. Cobden, and 
many other persons less extreme in their views on the respective 
sides than Lord Ellesmere and Mr. Cobden, had been busily dis- 
cussing in the recess, the questions of peace and war, of national 
defences, of expenditure, retrenchment, and so forth, and that an 
evil genius put it into Lord John Russell’s mind to stir up, in 
moving for the Income Tax in the House of Commons, all the 
passions which this interesting controversy had excited in the 
country. ‘The effect was electric. It was at once obvious that 
Lord John’s proposal had aroused an opposition which would 
prove too strong for him. The bare thought of paying 5 per 
cent. in a time of distress, upon an assessment poly on the pre- 
vious years of prosperity, drove the trading community to mad- 
ness. There was nothing in his Budget to allay the opposition— 
nothing in the way of opportune remission of taxes. The 
whole 5 per cent. was required to meet the current expenditure 
of the empire. The opponents of the tax were not deterred by any 
fear of the Minister, for he has not the general command of any 
certain majority—the aversion was general enough to assure them 
of success against him in the particular case; and there was no 
declaration “expressed or understood, that he would retire if 
he were beaten. It was therefore the time at which those who 
disliked the tax itself could best expect to wage successful war 
against it. The former speeches of the Ministers too, were a 
convenient weapon wherewith their enemies could assail them ; 
and the pages of Hansard were ransacked without mercy, by 
Mr. Osborne and other members, for the most telling paragraphs 
of the debates of 1842 and 1845. 

But a storm is more easily raised than allayed. Lord John 
Russell did indeed allow his Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
withdraw the Budget which he, the First Minister of the Crown, 
had opened to the House. He submitted to have his Estimates 
referred to Committees, a step also unprecedented in respect of 
the mode in which it was taken; and lightening his ship by 
all these expedients, he rode safely through with what remained 
of his cargo, viz.:—the 3 per cent., and the three years. 

But the withdrawal of the proposals did not withdraw the 

ublic mind from a scrutiny of the principles of the tax. 
Nor is it difficult to find inequalities and objections. The 
principle on which it ought to be levied is simple and very 
obvious. very tax that is levied, be it direct or indirect— 
collected by the customs from the merchant, or by the tax- 
gatherer from the consumer—should, in its practical effect, 
come out of the income, and not out of the capital of the 
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country ; just as our private expenditure should be defrayed by 
our incomes, and not be permitted to exhaust our capital. Re- 
garded, therefore, in its broad bearing upon the country at large, 
a general tax on income may be fair and politic. The Exchequer 
levies 7d. out of every £1 in the income of the whole country. 
It arrests that income in transitu in the hands in which it may 
chance to find it; and returns to those hands 19s, 5d., having 
kept the 7d. for itself. The result of this operation upon the 
whole income of the whole community is exactly what was in- 
tended, (the returns being honestly made,) and neither more nor 
less. But the effect may be, and often is, very different, as regards 
particular individuals. Capital accounts and income accounts can- 
not be kept with such accuracy, that in all the transactions of life 
each particular item should be at once referable to its proper 
head; and in practice, very numerous exceptions actually occur. 
For instance, to take the strongest case :—I'wo men have each 
£10,000, and they proceed respectively to invest it; but the 
form in which they do so is different. The one purchases a life- 
annuity, to be paid him in the shape of income—the annual 
payment being, of course, much larger than the ordinary interest 
of £10,000. The other buys a reversionary interest in a sum, 
which will, at the time it is to fall into possession, be so much 
larger than £10,000, that it would sell at the present time for 
£10,000, and no more. Each has, in present value, £10,000. 
Each may consider himself owner of the interest of £10,000 as 
his income. 
income, must save that surplus; or else when his annuity ceases, 
his £10,000 will be gone. The reversioner may spend the in- 
terest now, though it is not paid him, because, when his reversion 
falls in, he will have so much more than £10,000 as will clear 
off the debt incurred by his expenditure in the interval. Each, 
therefore, has in substance a present capital of £10,000, neither 
more nor less, and each has the present power of spending the 
income of £10,000, without intrenching on his capital; and 
neither more nor less. But though this be true in substance, 
the reverse is the case in form. In form, the annuitant has a 
much larger income than his real one ; and the reversioner has no 

resent income at all. Now, in the imperfection of human legis- 
lation, the form, and not the substance, is followed by the tax; 
the annuitant is charged upon the whole of his apparent income, 
and the reversioner, having no apparent income, is not charged 


at all. As between the whole country and the Exchequer, the 


thing is square; the country’s income pays the intended quota. 
But as between the individuals, one is a great loser, and the other 
is, to the same extent, a great gainer. 

The gainer probably will not remonstrate. Quieta non movere 
will be the maxim of his politics, so far as the Income Tax is con- 


The annuitant, who receives more in the shape of 
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cerned. But not so the great loser. Every man feels the pinch 
of his own shoe. The annuitant will turn round and look at the 
reversioner, and will say, “ You have virtually an income equal to 
mine; you can properly afford as good a house, as many ser- 
vants, as much plate, and as ample a share of good living as I, 
and yet you pay nothing to the State for Income Tax, while I pay 
not only 7d. in every £1 of my income, which is fair, and pro- 
perly belongs to my lot, but also 7d. in every £1 of my savings, 
which is unfair, and is in reality paid to the Exchequer, in lieu 
of that contribution from which you escape.” This is unan- 
swerable ; and as injustice is the most galling part of any suf- 
fering, the Income Tax does, under these circumstances, become 
particularly galling. 

It is curious to observe how often in popular discussion, while 
the multitude of reasoners have in fact good sense at the bottom 
of their argument, they do, from inaptitude or want of skill in 
reasoning, depart from or even reverse the right principle in their 
forms of expression. Nothing is so common in regard to the 
Income Tax, for instance, as to hear people say, “ It is not fair to 
have it an Income Tax: it ought to be a Property Tax—a tax 
upon realized property.” This is what the Annuitant would be 
likely to say to the Reversioner in the case we have just supposed ; 
and his real meaning would be right in the main, but his argu- 
ment would be formally wrong. 

Realized property is exactly what ought not to be taxed; and 
if we analyze the Annuitant’s case, we shall find that his com- 
plaint is in truth not of that part of the tax which he has paid 
by virtue of his income; but of that part which he has paid in 
respect of his capital. 

Realized property or capital ought not to be taxed; for taxes 
are paid to meet the annual expenditure of the country, and, as 
we have said, nations like individuals must mect their expendi- 
ture out of their income, and not intrench upon their capital. 
Mr. M‘Culloch uses a forcible and a just expression when he 
says that the statesman who taxes capital, which ought to be 
kept intact that it may produce income for future years, is like 
the savage who cuts down the tree in order to obtain the readier 
present access to the fruit. So much for the principle. Now 
for the application to the Annuitant. Ilis apparently large in- 
come, as we have seen, was partly income, which he had a right 
to spend, and on that he pays and ought to pay; but it was 
partly the return of his capital, which he was bound to save, and 
on this he is made to pay though he ought not. This is his com- 
plaint, though, as we have before observed, in nine cases out of 
ten, in the popular discussions of the day, his real grievance, 
being felt, would be expressed in precisely opposite language. 
So, on the other hand, the Reversioner who escapes was justly 
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exempt from payment on that part of his property which is 
— to his capital invested; but he is unjustly exempt on that 
which he has gained by adopting that particular mode of invest- 
ment, because it is in truth not capital, but the income on which 
he is to live in the interval. 

We have gone into this comparison at greater length, because 
it will be found, on careful investigation of any case in which a 
complaint is made of the Income Tax as affecting the individual 
unjustly, that the substance of his complaint is this and no other, 
viz., that he is required to pay not merely on his income, but on 
his capital also. The prudent annuitant who insures his life, 
considers the premium no part of his own income, but on the 
contrary regards it with complacence as a part of his children’s 
capital. He therefore says, at least he means to say, “ It is capital 
—don’t charge it for the tax as income.” ‘The clergy are interested 
in this way in the question. The case of the medical practitioner 
is in substance the same; in degree stronger still. He cannot 
rely on insurance, for he has not any certain annuity, and does 
not know he may be able to pay premiums all his life. He must 
save. If, as is probable, the years in which he makes whatever 
fortune he does make, are but few, his savings in these few years 
must be large in proportion to the whole amount he is to leave 
behind him. Yet these savings, which he considers the capital 
of his children, are regarded by the Treasury as the mere income 
of the parent; and in proportion as they are large, so is his 
grievance great. 

The instances we have quoted may be taken as fair samples 
of the grievances felt and complained of in the practical ope- 
ration of the tax. The most energetic and best able to agitate 
and to influence Members of Parliament, of those who oppose it, 
are the commercial classes; and they adopt, as is natural, a phrase- 
ology and a style of argument suited to their own case. They reason 
thus:—A is a country gentleman, with an income of £1000 a year. 
B is a retail trader, with an equal income. A could sell the land 
which yields him his income at thirty years’ purchase—he is there- 
fore worth £30,000. B could sell his goodwill for three years’ 
purchase—therefore he is worth £3000. Hence it follows that 
A is ten times the “ better man” of the two, and yet he only con- 
tributes equally to the tax. The tradesman impatiently requires 
that “ property shall be made to bear its burdens,” and so forth 
—but while this is the ordinary form of his complaint, his real 
grievance is that he is taxed, or thinks he is taxed, not on his in- 
come only, but in some degree on his capital also. He says in sub- 
stance this—“ It is true I receive from my business £1000 a-year. 
The interest of my capital is income ; but a portion of my profit 
in trade ought to be considered capital. I claim to deduct from 
what is called my income a certain part, and to carry it to my 
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Capital Account, for insurance against the risks to which capital 
engaged in trade is exposed. With respect to another part, it is 
the reward of my industry: my industry depends upon my 
health: I am therefore, in respect of this part, only an annui- 
tant, holding by an uncertain tenure ; and like other annuitants, 
I ought to save; and what I am bound to save, is no part of my 
income, and ought not to be taxed as income.” And then, if we 
allow his argument to be so far sound, the next step follows of 
course. It is this. He resorts to the same test as to the value 
of his annuity in capital, to which we brought the annuitant in 
the first case put in these pages, viz., the market price. The 
tradesman’s annuity depends on the continuance of his trade. 
The value of the continuance of his trade he estimates by the 
price he could obtain for it in the market—i. e., the selling price 
of his good-will. 

Having shewn that the principle of the Income Tax, as be- 
tween the Exchequer on the one hand, and the public in the 
aggregate on the other, is a sound principle of taxation ; and 
having shewn that each of the objections made against it by the 
parties on whom it presses unjustly, may be resolved into this 
one form of complaint, viz., that in the scheme under which the 
tax is actually levied, its operation upon the individual is not 
that which is intended by the framers of the Act, inasmuch as 
it taxes not only his income, but in part that also which he claims 
to regard as capital—we have done all which our present limits 
will permit on this part of the case. This observation should 
be made before we pass entirely away from it, viz., that the Income 
Tax, as now levied, reaches the whole annual income of the 
country : if all the exemptions to which we have alluded should, 
under any other system, be allowed, the effect, as regards the 
Exchequer, would be to diminish the produce of the tax. As be- 
tween the Annuitant and the Reversioner in the first case dis- 
cussed above, the simple effect would be to charge the Rever- 
sioner precisely as the Annuitant was relieved. There would, 
therefore, be no difference in the result, so far as the Treasury 
was concerned. But if the principle were so far extended as to 
allow that incomes derived from uncertain sources were to be re- 
garded partly as incomes, and to be taxed to that extent, and 
partly as capital, the subject of saving or insurance, and to be to 
that extent exempted—the result would be that the tax would 
reach not the whole income of the country, but the whole dis- 
posable or expendible income only. In this respect it would 
follow the same rule with indirect taxation, which is levied only 
on expenditure. In this case that part of the national income 
which accumulates in any year, would, for the year it was ac- 
cumulating, be exempted from the tax. As regards the particu- 
lar individuals concerned, this might have its advantages, but 
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viewed as a question between the Exchequer and the Empire, 
there is no reason why the country should begin its savings 
before it has paid the obligations justly attaching to its income. 
The practical solution of the problem would evidently be a 
higher rate of Income Tax on that portion of the national in- 
come which was not exempted. The necessity for such an in- 
crease is, of course, no sufficient answer, if the exemption claimed 
be grounded on a solid foundation of justice between man and 
man. 

The answer made in the House of Commons is not satisfactory 
to the public, for it admits the numerous cases of injustice which 
are alleged against the present operation of the tax. But there 
is nevertheless in its favour a remarkable array and force of 
authority. Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Addington, Lord Liverpool, and 
Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Grenville, in former times—and Sir 
Robert Peel, and Mr. Goulburn—and now, the present guardians 
of the Exchequer, Lord J. Russell, and Sir Charles Wood, 
stoutly maintain the present scheme. In 1799, Mr. Pitt intro- 
duced a tax upon incomes. The plan pursued was to compel 
every person to return the whole of his income, and then certain 
exemptions and allowances were admitted in exoneration. The 
measure was eminently inquisitorial, and eminently unproductive. 
It expired at the peace of Amiens. Jn 1803, Mr. Addington 
being Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the renewal of the hostili- 
ties with Bonaparte, it was necessary again to have recourse to 
some tax upon incomes. ‘The objections against the former plan 
induced the Parliament to abandon it. The scheme then adopt- 
ed was, in the main, the one which has been since pursued. The 
feature which distinguishes it from the ancient plan is this: no 
man is now called upon, as he was under the system of 1799, to 
return the whole of his income. All income which is in its own 
nature tangible for assessment, is taxed without reference to the 
party to whom it may belong. The income arising from land, 
is taxed in the hands of the occupier. The occupier deducts it 
from his landlord. The landlord, if he be in debt, deducts 
it again from the mortagee. In this case the mortagee pays in 
reality, but the Treasury does not know of his existence. The 
obvious effect is, that no man discloses to the collector his whole 
circumstances. The trader returns the amount of his profits in 
trade under Schedule D. This disclosure must of necessity be 
made, because the income does not arise from visible property, 
and is not in its nature tangible; but when the collector has 
received the return, he does not therefore know the whole of the 
trader’s circumstances. Suppose a merchant to return £10,000 
as the annual produce of his business, and to pay accordingly. 
He may, on the one hand, be trading with borrowed capital, for 
which he has to pay interest. No question is asked him on that 
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subject. He pays upon the whole amount sevenpence in the 
pound, and deducts sevenpence from every pound of interest 
he pays to the person whose eapital he holds. On the other 
hand, he may have a larger capital than he requires, and 
have invested a portion of it on mortgage, or in land. The col- 
lector knows nothing about that. The single point with which 
he concerns himself, is the merchant’s return of his profits in 
trade, and this being settled, the scrutiny on the one side, and 
disclosure on the other, are at an end. This is a very modified 
inquisition as compared with that which must necessarily exist 
under the other system; and the absence of a more rigid in- 
quiry is one of the principal arguments on which the Income Tax 
in its present shape has been defended in the House of Commons. 

With respect to the objections on the score of justice and 
equality, the answer given by those who maintain the present 
system has been this :—The inequality itself is admitted ; but it 
is confidently stated as the result of former experience, of pre- 
sent official knowledge, and of reflection upon the complicated 
relations of human life, that it is quite impossible to avoid it under 
any conceivable scheme or plan. It is stated, and with much 
force of authority, that in order to do absolute justice, the State 
must begin by taking an accurate survey of the private affairs of 
every individual in the minutest detail; that this would require 
a great degree of disclosure on the part of the individual, and 
an expense of inspection on the part of the Government which 
would be quite intolerable ; and that if it were supposed to have 
been successfully accomplished, it would be but the beginning of 
the task. The next step would be still more arduous. As soon 
as all this information was accurately known to Government, it 
would be necessary to form a perfectly wise appreciation of each 
different set of circumstances, and a perfectly just judgment; 
in other words, the tax-collector must have infinite wisdom as well 
as infinite knowledge. Granting, however, that this is obviously 
unattainable, and that the advocates of better adjustment could 
reply, “ Make the attempt and carry your success as far as pos- 
sible, we are not so unreasonable as to expect what is more than 
possible ;” the official answer is, “ Yes, but a system of taxation 
governed by no general rule or law, confessedly depending only on 
the judgment which the collectors may choose to form of each 
man’s circumstances, and subject to all the imperfections of their 
judgment in forming it, would be a system so arbitrary, so mani- 
festly unconstitutional and oppressive, that it could not be en- 
dured for a moment, and no Minister would have the hardihood 
to attempt it.” 

These considerations will have prepared our readers to un- 
derstand what must be the nature of any scheme, by which the 
inequalities admitted to exist under the present Income Tax 
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could be avoided ; and will have enabled them to appreciate the 
confusion of ideas and the shortness of thought which character- 
ized the proposal for that purpose recently submitted to the 
House of Commons. Nothing is more common in popular par- 
lance, than to hear a distinction drawn between sources of in- 
come which are said to be in their nature permanent, e. g. land, 
the public funds, or money-capital; and other sources which are 
said to be in their nature transitory, e.g. profits gained in trade, 
income derived from practice, stipend received as a minister, 
&c. &c.: and the scheme in question, founded on this rude 
distinction, proposed to tax income arising from the funds or 
land, at 8d., as being wholly permanent and certain; income 
arising from trade at 6d., as being partly interest of capital, and 
partly fluctuating profits ; and income derived from practice at 
4d., as being wholly transient and uncertain. 

But a moment’s reference to the example of the annuitant, 
(suppose an annuitant in the funds,) with which we commenced 
our observations, shows us that there must be somewhere some 
great fallacy in this new scheme. We have seen that the an- 
nuitant has a great inequality to complain of in the application 
to his particular circumstances of the equal rate of 7d., and yet 
the obvious operation of this plan will be to increase his griev- 
ance and his tax to 8d. Again, the country gentleman who 
draws his revenue from land would, under this scheme, pay 8d., 
but it may very well happen that he has only a life-interest in 
the estate. A moment’s consideration shews that he will urge 
the same arguments as those to which we have before allowed 
their weight, and that ue will urge them with the same justice. 
He will say, “ It is true I have £1000 a-year, derived from land. 
I am tenant for life of an estate.in tail-male, and I have daugh- 
ters only ; the estate at my death passes to another family; out 
of my £1000 a-year I must insure my life for the benefit of my 
daughters ; I ought to pay the same Income Tax with others on 
that which is my income, that which I have a right to spend— 
but I ought not to pay Income Tax at all on that which goes to 
the Insurance Company—for that is not my income, but my 
daughters’ future capital.” All this is very just, and is an un- 
answerable argument against the fairness of the present 7d. as 
regards its application to the circumstances of this particular in- 
dividual. This unfairness the scheme proposed to meet by rais- 
ing the grievance and the tax to 8d. 

The truth is, that if we attempt to remove the inequalities of 
the present system, we must make up our minds to go boldly to 
the root of the evil. The real inequality is not to be got rid of 
by any rough application of a remedy to the source of the in- 
come ; the remedy will be no remedy at all, unless it be addressed 
specifically to the interest of the particular individual in the in- 
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come. The source may be permanent—land or 3 per cents. ; and 
yet, as we have just seen (in almost unnecessary detail) an an- 
nuity is but an annuity, and the individual who has only the life- 
interest, has no satisfaction in paying an increased Income Tax, 
because, when his life is over, the same source may yield the 
same income to some other person for whom he has no regard. 

The true way of obtaining a right understanding of questions 
of this kind is to obtain—first, a sort of bird’s-eye view of the 
whole subject, from those elevated points whence we can regard 
it in its general effect upon the whole community—dissociated 
and distinguished from its effect upon peculiar and special in- 
terests. Viewed from such a height the distinction we have 
spoken of between different sources of income will disappear or 
become comparatively insignificant. Of the whole revenue of a 
country some part in any year arises from land—some from ex- 
ternal trade—some from the various services which different 
members of an active community are rendering to each other by 
the exercise of skill and learning i in law, medicine, education, and 
so forth; and comparing year with year, these different sources 
contribute, each its respective portion, to the increase of the 
public weal. Regarded in this general light, they are all con- 
stant and certain sources of advantage to the state—constant and 
certain sources of revenue to the particular individuals who may 
in each year be respectively engaged in their prosecution. When 
we have taken this general view, if we descend to a lower and 
a nearer point, and investigate each of these sources by itself, we 
shall tind that very ditterent sections of the whole community 
are interested in each respectively ; and as we prosecute our in- 
vestigation, we shall find that activity and enterprise are the cha- 
racteristics of those portions who are occupied in trade and in 
professions, and that large profits are made in them, and for a 
short time—each successful person who retires leaving a vacancy 
for some active and energetic successor, who in his turn occupies 
it for a short time and is successful, and then in his turn re- 
tires. In other branches, on the contrary, as in the perception 
of revenues from land, steadiness is the characteristic rather than 
enterprise, and the persons interested continue to retain their 
respective interests for a longer time. 

This difference it is to which we are giving expression, when 
we call these latter sources permanent, and the former fluctuat- 
ing; more permanent, that is to say, or more fluctuating—in 
respect of many of the individuals from time to time concerned. 
But in respect of the individuals only are they thus distinguish- 
ed. In their general aspect as regards the empire it is other- 
wise ; all are active streams of ever-flowing wealth. It is there- 
fore to the true distinction, 2. ¢., to the individual case, that any 
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true remedy must of necessity be addressed; in other words, a 
scheme like that recently discussed in Parliament, which follows 
the schedules of the Act, and attributes to the different sources of 
national income a difference of general relation towards the 
Exchequer, is based upon an erroneous conception, and will 
work out therefore an erroneous result. The true question 
is, whether or no we think the real remedy attainable, and if at- 
tainable, worth its price. Mr. Pitt and the Parliament of 1799 
tried the experiment ; Mr. Pitt united with the other leaders of 
public opinion, and with the Parliament of 1803, in abandoning 
that experiment, because in practice it was unsuccessful. 

The ground, then, is simply that of impossibility. A Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, be he Sir Charles Wood, or be he Mr. 
Goulburn, can only say, in general terms, that he is sorry in- 
equalities exist; that taxation levied under a constitutional 
Government must follow a general law; that general laws can- 
not adapt themselves to all particular circumstances; and that 
any attempt to make the particular circumstances the rule in 
each case would infringe the general law, and violate the Con- 
stitution itself. This may be a sound answer; but to the medi- 
cal practitioner, the barrister in practice, the man of letters, the 
clergyman, the annuitant, the merchant, or the retail tradesman, 
it is not at first sight satisfactory. Nor when times are bad, and 
losses great, do men like to pay Income Tax which they know to 
be unequal, assessed upon the income of a former and prosperous 
year, with no better comfort offered them at the Treasury than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s sympathy, and the expression 
of his great regret that the hardship under which he admits they 
labour is one which he and his predecessors have tried in vain 
to remedy. 

The best apology for the Income Tax is to be found in the other 
taxes from which it has relieved the public, and the financial 
reformation it has enabled the Government to achieve. In 
1842, when it was first introduced by Sir Robert Peel, the 
revenue of the then current year was deficient by nearly two 
millions and a half. The aggregate deficiency of six years 
amounted to ten millions. Trade was depressed, and the work- 
ing population in a state of severe suffering. It was necessary 
to recruit the Exchequer, and to reanimate trade. The Income 
Tax was resorted to as the most certain and efficacious remedy 
for so serious a disorder. In 1840, Mr. Francis Baring had 
endeavoured to bring round his balance by an addition of 5 per 
cent. to the duties upon imports and upon articles of excise, and 
10 per cent. upon the assessed taxes. The result of that experi- 
ment was a failure, so far as regarded the customs and excise. 
It was not a failure as regarded the assessed taxes. Sir Robert 
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Peel accepted this as an indication that indirect taxation seemed 
to have reached its limits: and that the measures necessary for 
replenishing the Exchequer must be found in the way of direct 
taxation. He therefore proposed, and Parliament adopted the 
proposition of, a Property and Income Tax for the period of 
three years. He accompanied the proposal by reductions upon 
timber, coffee, and other matters, amounting, in the years 
1842, 1843, and 1844, to upwards of two millions of annual tax- 
ation ; and expressed a confident hope that when the three years 
should have expired, the relief thus given to the springs of 
industry would have added so largely to the producing and con- 
suming powers of the country, and consequently to the revenue, 
that Parliament might be enabled to dispense with the further 
continuance of the tax. 

Nor was he disappointed in this sanguine hope. When he 
made, in 1845, his celebrated Financial Statement, he was able to 
announce to the House of Commons, that not only had his reduc- 
tions upon timber and other articles been replaced, but that there 
was no longer any deficiency in the ordinary revenue—that the 
five millions produced by the income-tax was a sheer surplus of 
five millions, which he was enabled to offer to the House to be 
dealt with according to its wisdom. 

There were, however, circumstances which, in 1845, induced 
Sir Robert Peel to propose, and Parliament to adopt, a further 
continuance of the tax. The “affaire Pritchard” in the autumn 
of 1844, had called the attention of the Admiralty to the progress 
of steam-navigation, and the possibility of a descent by the Prince 
de Joinville upon Plymouth or Portsmouth. The days are in- 
deed gone by when we should be afraid of seeing Van Tromp at 
Sheerness animo morandi ; but it would be quite a different thing 
for a dashing youth like the Prince de Joinville, at the head of 
a small fleet of steamers, to steal in the night to the neighbour- 
hood of a naval arsenal, and throw some combustibles into the 
dock-yard. It was justly thought expedient to incur some ex- 
pense upon steam navies and improved defences ; and a consi- 
derable increase was therefore made in the estimates. But this 
was not the only object with which, in 1845, the Income Tax was 
renewed for a further period of three years. The results of the 
commercial experiment made in 1842 had been so satisfactory as 
to whet the edge of the national appetite for further changes in 
the same direction. Cotton, dye-stuifs, and an innumerable 
quantity of smaller articles which incumbered the tariff, being 
principally the raw materials for various branches of domestic 
industry, together with the duties of excise on auctions and on 
glass, were swept away; the duty upon sugar, the produce of 
our own colonies, or of foreign countries not employing slaves, 
was greatly reduced; and, in short, during the two first leases 
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of the Income Tax, that is to say, between 1842 and 1846 inclu- 
sive, nearly eight millions of indirect taxation had been removed 
under the auspices of Sir Robert Peel’s Government. When the 
general election came in the autumn of 1847, Sir Robert was 
able to address to the electors of Tamworth the following sum- 
mary of his financial measures :— 


* “ The result of these two experiments has therefore been that, in 
the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, the whole amount lost to the revenue 
by reduced taxation was more than replaced. In the two years 1845 
and 1846, nine-tenths of a far larger reduction had already been re- 
placed. But the case does not rest here. Notwithstanding the dis- 
astrous circumstances of the late harvest, and the depression of trade, 
the revenue of 1847 again exhibits a considerable increase on that of 
the preceding year. ‘The last published balance-sheet of the United 
Kingdom, is that for the year ending the 5th April 1847. If we com- 
pare the ordinary revenue of that year (after deducting the Property 
Tax) with the ordinary revenue of the year ending 5th April 1841, 
we find 

Year ending 5th April 1841, . ‘ ‘ £47,218,178 

Year ending 5th April 1847, 48,161,597 


Difference in favour of 1847, . £943,419 


“‘ This difference in favour of the latter year far exceeds any in- 
creased receipt from the admission of foreign sugar. 

‘“‘ A statement published on the 6th instant carries the accounts for 
Great Britain down to the present time, viz., to 5th July 1847, those 
for Ireland being not yet complete. It exhibits for this portion of the 
empire a total increase of ordinary revenue, as compared with the 
year ending 5th July 1846, of no less than £2,615,871, of which 
(notwithstanding the remission of the Duties on Corn) £1,812,773 
comes under the heads of Customs and Excise, or in other words, 
arises from increased consumption. 

“The whole effect, therefore, of the measures of the late Govern- 
ment has been to remove more than seven millions and a half of taxes; 
while the ordinary revenue of the last financial year for which they 
were called upon to provide, has considerably exceeded the ordinary 
revenue (derived from the same sources) of the financial year that 
immediately preceded their accession to office.” 


Times since then have changed. The Irish Famine and the 
Irish Loan,—the excessive importations of corn,—the fall of the 
Mauritius and East Indian Houses,—the disordered state of 
Europe,—the war in Caffraria, and a certain general laxity in the 
financial administration, which somehow or other has uniformly 
characterized the Whigs, have thrown matters into a less favour- 
able position ; but they have not by so doing tended to diminish 
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the necessity which existed for the re-imposition of the Income 
Tax. With all its faults we could have loved it still :—Yes, even 
with Mr. Goulburn could we have said (though we never were 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor pretend to the sympathies 
which only official men can cherish) that we are “in love with 
the Income Tax”—if it had furnished the means, as it was by 
Mr. Goulburn made to furnish them, for large reductions of more 
oppressive taxes. The duty upon windows, shutting out by 
man’s device the light of heaven—the duty upon tea, prohibiting 
the use of a salubrious and invigorating stimulant, and inter- 
posing a barrier to our trade with one-third of the population of 
the globe :—these, and many other duties, we can so lovingly 
part company with, that, in comparison of their continuance, we 
could really have blessed the Income Tax. But, alas! the pro- 
spects of the coming year were such as to require that the In- 
come Tax should not only be re-imposed, but should be even 
raised to 5 per cent., not for the remission of other imposts, but 
simply that the public income might meet the public expenditure. 

Referring to the speech delivered by Lord John Russell on 
the 18th February, as it is reported by Hansard, the actual posi- 
tion of affairs is this :— 

In the first place, the deficiency of income on the year now 
concluded, viz., the year ending 5th April 1848, ‘has been 
£3,092,284. For the ensuing year—that, namely, which will 
expire bth April 1849, the Minister gave the following estimate 
—that is to say: 


Estimated Income, 5th April 1848, to 5th April 1849 :— 
Customs, , ‘ ‘ ‘ £19,750,000 
Excise, ‘ ‘i 13,500,000 


Stamps, 

Taxes, 
Property Tax, 
Post Office, 
Crown Lands, 
Miscellaneous, . 


7,200,000 
4,340,000 
5,200,000 
900,000 
60,000 
300,000 


£51,250, 000 





And for the Expenditure :— 
Funded Debt 
Unfunded Debt, 


£27,778,000 
752,600 

Charges on Consolidated Fund, 

Catfre War, ‘ 

Naval Excess for past year, 


1,100,000 
245,000 


Carry forward, 


£28,530,600 
2,750,000 


1,345,000 


£32,625,600 
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Brought forward, £32,625,600 
Estimates, viz., 
Navy, J F 7,726,610 
Army, ; ‘ 7,162,996 
Ordnance, ‘ é 2,924,835 “ 
Miscellaneous, . ‘ 4,006,000 
—- 21,820,441 
54,446,041 
Militia, ‘ - ? 150,000 
£54,596,041 





These estimates appear to leave an avowed deficiency for the 
coming year of £3,346,041. But from this deficiency must be 
deducted the two sums of charge for the Caffre War, and for 
the Naval Excess, which have been already included in the 
Balance-Sheet for the year 1847-8. The total deficiency there- 
fore of the coming year may be estimated in round numbers at 
Two Millions. 

Nor do we stand fair with our creditors to begin with, while 
we have in prospect this downward course of deficiency. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in the Bank of England on 
the 5th April 1848, a balance of £6,768,336. But some por- 
tion of this balance is pledged to Ireland, and consists of the 
amount yet unexpended of the Irish Loan. What remains may 
be regarded as the real balance possessed by the country, and 
lying in the hands of its bankers, disposable to meet the ex- 
penditure. The quarterly payments of the 5th April may be 
taken at nine millions, and for the amount by which the pay- 
ments exceed the balance in hand the Treasury becomes a 
debtor to the Bank of England; which advances the required 
amount upon the security of Exchequer Bills, issued specially 
for the purpose and known by the name of “ Deficiency Bills.” 
These bills do not go into the open market, but are deposited 
with the Bank, and cancelled from time to time as the growing 
yruduce of the Revenue in the ensuing quarter enables the 
Treasury to take them up. We have seen then that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must have been somewhere about three 
millions short of the amount required to pay his way for the 
present Quarter-day, and that he proposes to increase this defi- 
ciency by two millions more, within the next twelve months. 

It follows that on 5th April 1849, he will be under obliga- 
tion to the Bank of England to the extent of nearly £5,000,000 
at the least. This is a state of things most discreditable to any 
country in time of peace—and most unfortunate at a time 
when the disturbed state of affairs abroad renders it desirable 
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that we should be strong in our preparations, and at ease in our 
financial circumstances. It was the desire to avoid this unfor- 
tunate state of things which induced the Government to ask for 
the increase of the Tax. Disappointed in that expectation, 
they have for the present contented themselves with a simple 
renewal, The only hope yet held out to the country for an 
equalization of the income with the expenditure, is that hope 
which we believe every spendthrift holds out to himself and his 
friends in every year in which he exceeds his means, viz., a 
solemnly recorded, but not often solemnly observed, determina- 
tion to make a corresponding saving in succeeding years. 

Some important items of the expenditure incurred within the 
past twelve months, the Minister considers himself justified in 
regarding as wholly exceptional, and therefore to be charged 
upon the country as a permanent addition to the debt, rather 
than defrayed from current income. ‘These items are the Votes 
for Ireland—the Expenses of the Caffre War—and the Naval 
Excess. This is always a suspicious mode of dealing with in- 
convenient charges; and the facility with which it ~ has been 
adopted by Railway Directors has brought their system of fin- 
ancial adininistration into general discredit with the public. 
It may perhaps be admitted, that if the mode of dealing 
with the Lrish Famine pursued by the Government, and detailed 
with so much ability by our contemporary the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in a paper since avowed to have been written by Mr. 
Trevelyan, can be justified at all, the first of the foregoing items, 
viz., the Votes for Ireland, might fairly be regarded as excep- 
tional, and made a charge upon posterity. But no such case 
can be made out for the “other items. It is true that we have 
not every year a Caffre war, because sometimes it is a rebellion 
in Canada—sometimes a China war—sometimes a New Zealand 
war—sometimes it is a grant of Parliament of £1,200,000 for 
Opium Compensation,—all which demands have ac tually occurred 
in the last ten years, and have in this particular year given way to 
the particular charge of this Caffre war. A country so exten- 
sive as ours in respect of its colonial possessions, must calculate 
upon some great and unexpected item of expenditure arising in 
almost every year. Then, as to the Naval Excess, that sum is 
neither more nor less than the sum by which the expenditure 
actually incurred by Lord Auckland and his colleagues, in the 
year 1846-7, has exceeded the expenditure estimated by their 
eee in office for the same year. It cannot therefure 
ve admitted that these two items are upon any just principle to 
be regarded as exceptional cases, and, as such, to be ise we 
from the annual account. 

It is however part of the Ministerial scheme, as it now stands 
before the House of Commons, to dispose of these several items, 
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by admitting that they are to increase the permanent charge of the 
debt, and are not to be provided for by payment out of Revenue. 
They amount together to about two millions, and deducted there- 
fore from the five millions of deficiency, actually incurred in the 
two years from 5th April 1847 to 5th April 1849, they leave 
three millions to be reduced by the surplus Revenue, which it 
is hoped will accrue to the Treasury during the remainder of 
the period for which the renewed Income Tax has been now im- 
posed ; that is to say, in the two years between 5th April 1849 
and 5th April 1851. 

Three Committees have been appointed by the House of 
Commons—one to revise the estimates for the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance—one the Miscellaneous Estimates—and a third 
to determine why it is that the Crown Lands, which in 1844 
produced £155,000, should in the years 1848 and 1849 pro- 
duce only £60,000. 

From these Committees great results are expected; and we 
do not doubt that by a rigorous and judicious application of the 
knife, much unnecessary expenditure may be pruned, to the 
advantage of the public chest, without impairing the efficiency 
of the public service. An instance of this kind has been re- 
cently discussed in Parliament. The Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade, which consisted of a few clerks under the 
superintendence of Lord Dalhousie and Sir George Clerk, had 
been erected into a separate office, at an annual cost to the pub- 
lic of £12,000, but without any increase in the amount of its 
duties, or of the efficiency with which they were discharged. 
At the same time, the two offices held under the late Government 
by Sir George Clerk, and paid by the salary of one, were di- 
vided. It appears from the result of the debate highly pro- 
bable that the Railway Board will be abolished, and while we 
write these pages, the retirement of Mr. Milner Gibson attords 
to the Government an opportunity of reuniting in one person 
the two offices of Master of the Mint and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. These two steps, involving only a return to 
the state of this single department, the Board of Trade, as it 
existed in 1846, would effect a permanent saving to the public 
of £14,000. 

But while we entertain these sanguine hopes that much prac- 
tical good may really be effected in the way of retrenchment, we 
must not shut our eyes to the necessity of maintaining in a 
state of great efficiency, the various departments of service con- 
nected with National Defence. Nor in considering what is 
likely to be the surplus of the two years 1849-50, and 1850-1, 
can we forget the statement of Lord John Russell, that a force 
of 5,000 men, now charged upon the East India Company, will 
arrive in England in the course of the present year, and will 
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form a great addition to the charge required to be provided for 
in the Army Estimates of the year 1849-50, and we suppose of 
1850-51 also. 

To the Reports which these Committees are to make we in- 
tend in due time to call the attention of our readers. We hope 
they may accomplish all, and more than all that the most sanguine 
persons have ventured to predict respecting them. Something 
is to be allowed for the hope of better times for trade, and better 
Revenue arising from increased activity ; but after all that Par- 
liament can accomplish, and all that hope itself can promise, it 
is in vain to suppose that the mere renewal of the Income Tax 
is sufficient for the financial exigencies. That was an ominous 
sentence in which Sir Charles Wood reserved to himself the right 
at a subsequent period of the Session, and after the Committees 
shall have reported, of coming down to the House with some 
farther measure of taxation—if circumstances shall appear to 
require it. 

They will require it. The truth is, the Budget of Lord John 
Russell disappeared with the 5 per cent. The Income Tax has 
been renewed, but the Financial Statement of the year has not 
been made. It may be that Government will not make one. 
They may throw the disagreeable duty of making the income 
adequate to the expenditure over to another year. This is not 
improbable. But still,a Financial Statement does not deserve that 
name, which, basing itself upon an acknowledged deficiency of 
£3,092,284 in the past year, still leaves on the coming year an 
estimated additional deficiency of more than two millions sterling, 
and leaves it to future years to supply that void. 

The years of deficiency and of surplus have succeeded one 
another, like the years of plenty and famine, the fat kine and the 
lean kine, in the dream interpreted by Joseph. 








In 1837 the result was . : ‘ £655,760 deficiency. 
1888 .. oe 345,228. 
1839... oon ‘ ; ° 1,512,792 ae 
1840 2. et . 1,593,970 
1841... _ 2,101,369 
1842 2. 00. . 8,979,538 

Aggregate deficiency, £10,188,657 


In 1842 the financial reforms we have referred to received the 
sanction of the Legislature; and it is to the circumstance that 
the remissions upon the Tariff came into operation in the early 
part of that year, while the assessments for the Income Tax were 
not ——_— till towards its conclusion, that the deficiency of 
1842 so largely exceeded that of the preceding vear. 
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In 1843 the result was ‘ . £1,443,304 surplus. 
1844 ... sib , ° ; 3,356,106 ine 
1845... in , ° , 3,817,642 fom 
ee ; . 2,846,308 

Aggregate surplus, £11,463,360 


With the year 1847, we enter again upon a descending scale, 
—the two first years of which will undo one-half of the advan- 
tage that has accrued to us in the years of surplus, 1843-1846. 

In the year 1837 the capital of the Debt was £786,319,738 


Its annual charge was 29,489,571 
In 1846 the capital was reduced to 782,918,984 
The annual charge to 28,077,987 


In the past twelve months we have seen an addition of 
£9,000,000 to the capital; and of £270,000 to the annual 
charge of the permanent debt. 


At the close of the year 1837, the balances in the Exchequer 


were , 7 ‘ £4,127,973 
” 1842, they were reduced to . 1,390,059 
~ 1846, they were raised to. 9,131,282 


On the 5th April, 1849, we have seen, there is good reason to 
expect they will ond fallen back to £4,000,000: that is to say, 
an addition of £5,000,000 will have been made to the floating 
or unfunded debt, by the issue of deficiency bills, to supply the 
diminution of the Balance. The surplus revenue (if any such 
surplus there shall really prove to be) of the two succeeding years, 
viz., until 5th April, 1851, is, as we have seen, already mort- 
gaged to reduce the deficiency which, in the current year 1848-9, 
we are about, with our eyes open, advisedly to add to the large 
deficiency that already stands in judgment against us upon the 
balance of 1847-8. 

There is no provision here for a reduction of the Irish Loan 
—no — of any remission of duty upon windows—upon tea 
—upon tobacco. These hopes we cherished while our fortune 
was. We are now at sea ina gloomy night. The darkness is 
around us, and the danger near. The pilot at the helm can give 
us no better ground of comfort than the mere expression of his 
hopes and wishes. Where, then, shall we rest our confidence ? 
In the spirit of a loyal and industrious people—in the superin- 
tending care of a merciful though chastising Providence— 


Pater amisso fluitantem errare magistro 
Sensit, et ipse ratem nocturnis rexit in undis. 














